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LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 


In THe Spectator of June 17 reference was made to the action of 
the New York Superintendent of Insurance in calling for returns 
from the life insurance companies as to the stocks disposed of by 
them since December 31, 1906, and those still to be disposed of under 
section 100 of the insurance law. It was stated in that article that 
quotations on a number of the stocks held by the companies had been 
depressed with a view to securing bargains at the expense of the life 
companies. A particular instance of this has been brought to our 
attention within the past week. A company held a block of shares 
which it was unwilling to dispose of, but for a number of months the 
price remained at a figure far below that which the company deemed 
to be its true worth. Finally, the block was sold, and while it realized 
a handsome profit over the book value, yet it went at a bargain price, 
for in less than three days after the sale the same stock was quoted 
at fifteen points advance. Serious doubts have been raised as to the 
constitutionality of this section of the law, but as they cannot be 
tested until it is found at the end of 1911 that 8ome stocks are still 
held by the companies the matter must remain in abeyance. Mean- 
while, any efforts to force sales at a sacrifice ought to be strongly 
deprecated, and the information regarding offers made for the stocks 
required by the Superintendent of Insurance should be treated as 
confidential, and not given out for the benefit of manipulators of 


securities. 
* * x * 


Hot weather reduces the activities of some life insurance agents and 
encourages others to put forth increased efforts. Which class do you 


belong to? 
* * * * 


In the report made by Superintendent of Insurance Hotchkiss of 
New York to Governor Hughes, this week, a very strong case is made 
cut by him in favor of the Armstrong legislation. He attributes the 
falling off of business on the part of the New York companies to the 
effects of the investigation and not of the legislation. This claim 
would be received with more credence were it not for the fact that the 
three companies which came out best in the investigation have all 
shown a decrease in new issues, while another company which came 
in for some criticism has made substantial gains in business in force. 
Mr. Hotchkiss points out that the greatest loss is from terminations 
by lapse and surrender, and instances one company (though not by 
name) where the terminations from these causes almost equaled the 
new business written. His point fails when all the circumstances are 
taken into account, for the maturing of deferred dividend policies 
is now causing considerable gains each year in the surrender column 
of the three large companies, for where at the expiration of the 
dividend period the cash surrender value is taken the policy is marked 
off as surrendered, unless it be an endowment form, when it appears 
in the endowment expiry column. Last year the three large com- 
panies showed total surrenders of $139,596,823. As the standard 
policy form, which became effective January 1, 1907, provides for 
surrender values only at the end of the second year, none of the 
business of 1907 and 1908 could have entered into that total, and while 


the exact figures are not available it is safe to say that at least eighty 
per cent of last year’s surrender values were due to deferred dividend 
policies reaching the end of their dividend periods, and in addition 
many went off by death and maturity of endowments. The Super- 
intendent might also have pointed out that these three companies have 
no less than $3,563,481,351 of deferred dividend business on théir 
books which is due to expire within the next eighteen years. This 
means an average of $197,971,186 per annum to come out of the new 
business issues, in addition to terminations by death and maturity on 
other forms, before a gain can be shown in amount in force, so that 
even were the full limit written by all three companies the gain 
would be far below the proportion to volume in force in past years. 
Mr. Hotchkiss reviews the matter from the standpoint of one new 
to the insurance business, and possibly such a view is worth while, as 
shedding light from a different angle upon the. subject. However, it 
will take a stronger argument than that here referred to to make life 
insurance men believe that the New York companies have not been 
handicapped during the last three years. They have had to adjust 
themselves to new and unexpected conditions, so far as the procure- 
ment of new business is concerned, and been further handicapped by 
a standard policy which is less liberal than that offered by competitors 
from other States. However, we have faith in their recuperative 
powers and in the future of the business, while the experience of 
the past shows that when legislation is detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the public it is sooner or later repealed. 
aS * * * 

July, the great dividend-paying month, is here. The active agent 
will see that some of the fruits of increment are diverted to the pay- 
ment of life insurance premiums. 





A PRACTICAL INSURANCE COURSE. 


The insurance course at Yale University, as at present conducted, 
is an eminently practical one. A goodly proportion of the students 
take the course, and their examination papers show a high degree of 
excellence. As a matter of interest we present herewith the questions 
set-at the recent semi-annual examination: 


1. Discuss the different kinds of life insurance companies from the 
standpoint of control and the problem of controlling each kind. 

2. a. What are the sources of surplus in life insurance? 

b. Describe the contribution method of paying dividends. 

3. Discuss the evil of high commissions and bonuses ‘n life insurance 
in relation to rebates and lapses. 

4. What are the direct and indirect losses by fire in the United States? 
Explain why our losses are much greater than losses in European coun- 
tries. 

5. What is meant by “preferred classes’’ in fire insurance? Why do 
preferred classes exist and what results upon the fire loss follow from 
their existence? 

6. Discuss the methods and results attained by the factory mutuals 
and how far can these methods be extended to other classes of risks? 

7. Give the provisions of the English workmen’s compensation act of 
1897, and reasons for its adoption. 

8. Describe the system of government insurance for the working 
classes in Germany, reasons for its adoption, and results. 

















SOME WAYS OF SECURING AGENTS. 
By a WESTERN AGENT. 

After having the run of a general agency for nearly twenty years, 
and hearing life insurance talked morning, noon and night during 
the whole of that time, I imagined that there was not much left per- 
taining to field work that I could learn. Nevertheless, I read a talk 
by the president of a large and successful corporation the other day 
which considerably broadened my vision. The gentleman has had a 
wide experience in employing salesmen, and he stated that when he 
wished to increase. his force he sometimes advertised for a safe, 
typewriter or something else. He did not explain whether he in- 
tended to buy or not, but I infer from the wording of his address 
that he did not. He took the pains to say that he resorted to this 
expedient because he desired to interview employed men and study 
them while they were at work. 

Now I have no right or intention to lecture this gentleman on his 
morals. Moralizing would be out of place in a practical effort of this 
kind, but, inasmuch as I must write with a view to the greatest good 
to the greatest number, I must be careful not to advocate or defend 
any plan which would in practice defeat my purpose. I may, there- 
fore, say that if this sales manager advertised for a safe or tyfewriter 
when he had no intention to buy he was pursuing a course which was 
not altogether fair. He was asking not only salesmen but their 
employers to invest their time when he had solely his own interests 
in view. Hidden in his own mind there was the possibility that one 
or two salesmen might find more profitable employment, but if those 
who approached him failed to make a good impression he had simply 
compelled them to take chances with almost no prospect of gain. 

However, there is nothing especially heinous in this president’s 
method of inspecting salesmen, and so I have decided to adapt it to 
the business of life insurance. My experience has convinced me that 
it would be an easy matter to examine prospective insurance solicitors 
while they are at work without doing anyone an injustice. By way of 
illustration, suppose a general agent or manager actually needs a 
safe. The safe is sold in about the same manner that a life in- 
surance policy is sold. That is, the salesman, in the course of his 
routine, discovers that the general agent could use a safe, and had the 
money to pay for it, and he simply holds forth on the convenience of 
his goods until he converts the general agent. Our part in the trans- 
ection is more passive than active, and .instead of controlling cir- 
cumstances we are controlled by them. Now, if we had known as 
much eighteen years ago when we bought a safe as we know now, 
and had been on the alert for every opportunity to put our knowledge 
into practice, we might have advertised that we desired to buy a safe, 
and then, with the expenditure of a little time, we might have en- 
riched our list of acquaintances with anywhere from six to twelve 
men. Doubtless we could have postponed buying for weeks or 
months, but we could have taken the names of such owners of second- 
land safes as impressed us agreeably, and limited ourselves to inter- 
viewing the representatives of two or three safe manufacturers. We 
could have made our decision in the course’of a week or two, and at 
the very least we might have acquired one or two good prospects for 
Any healthy man who is worth his salt is always a 
possible applicant for life insurance, and a solicitor or manager 
should so arrange his transactions that they will result in the largest 
increase of his acquantances. He ought to consider carefully what he 
needs. and can afford to buy, and be always prepared to take the 
initiative. If he usually permits himself to be converted into a cus- 
tomer by the salesman, his own profit in his transactions will always 


life insurance. 


be at the minimum. 

The secondary thought, that prospects for insurance might be de- 
veloped in the course of the safe negotiations, for a moment distracted 
me. I will therefore take the pains to lay especial emphasis on the 
fact that if a manager or general agent desired to inspect salesmen 
while at work he could not secure a better opportunity than by adver- 
tising when he desired such a piece of office furniture as a safe. 


YIELDING PASSIVELY TO CIRCUMSTANCES. 
In dealing with merchants, the general agent has often found it 
practicable to accept his commission in watches, diamonds, dry goods, 
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and even groceries; but, strange to say, in his larger transactions it 
has never occurred to him to arrange them with a view to strengthen- 
ing his agency force. He has bought houses and lots, invested in 
thousands of dollars’ worth of stocks and bonds, and even collected 
books enough to make a respectable library without ever having given 
« critical notice to the salesman who persuaded him to spend his 
money. He has been a remarkably successful man, and it is possible 
that he unconsciously chose the methods that were most congenial to 
his temperament. Furthermore, he probably won as large a success 
as he really cared for. Nevertheless, I will not hesitate to assert that 
he might have taken the initiative in all his transactions, and so 
directed them as to have derived the largest benefit to himself. He 
might often have acquired a first-class solicitor if he had looked at a 
salesman with an employer's eye. Many general agents and managers 
yield thus passively to circumstances. 

A philosopher who had an independent income for life could make 
a leisurely study of business transactions, and find in them much that 
would be foolish from his standpoint. He would discover that men 
buy jewelry, real estate, automobiles and even life insurance when 
they cannot possibly pay for what they buy. Nevertheless, the only 
principle to which a practical man may give any attention is that he 
needs business and must employ every honest means to develop it. 
Generally speaking, no man can make sales to any large extent with- 
out being a ready buyer. This is so thoroughly appreciated that all 
large stores buy tickets for all sorts of entertainments and charge 
them to advertising. The solicitor who sells life insurance should be 
a wise buyer, and if he is a general agent he may make it a kind of 
principle to buy with a view to strengthening his agency force. He 
may not be inclined to reading, may have but little taste for books, 
but if he is successful and makes money, why not provide himself with 
a small library in order that he may meet and study salesmen? He 
may not wish to make investments outside of his own business, but 
if any movement for cheaper gas, water, telephones or electric light 
is set on foot, why not take some small part in it for the sake of 
coming in contact with men who have experience in salesmanship? 
Successful men are’so thoroughly persuaded of the healthiness of 
business activity that they will even join their fellow citizens in ex- 
travagances. On the whole, then, it is wise for the ambitious man 
fo unite with whatever interests any considerable body of successful 
men. He will thus not only learn something about salesmanship but 
may secure solicitors. 

Almost every successful general agent is approached often by repre- 
sentatives of causes and philanthropies. Usually he makes the solicitor 
earn every dollar he gets, and he gives for the same reason that he 
buys, namely, that he finally grows weary of importunity. He has no 
principle of giving, but leaves it to impulse or prejudice. At best he 
has a hobby, or a vague notion that if he gives at all he ought to 
give liberally. A check for $5, promptly written, will silence the most 
resolute solicitor, and the general agent who distributed $200 or $300 
a year in small benevolences would bring himself into contact with 
from twenty-five to fifty men who would infallibly teach him some- 
thing of value about human nature. He would have an opportunity to 
study salesmanship in its different phases, and might every once in 
awhile meet just the salesman he had been looking for. No man can 
succeed largely at anything without having a large contact with life. 
He might conceivably be the mere brains of some large business 
organization, and have comparatively little contact with humanity, but 
even then he could not get along without those who were expert in 
dealing with human nature. Since the selling of life insurance in- 
volves probably the highest and most complicated form of salesman- 
ship a general agent must have the largest possible contact with men. 
He should arrange all of his transactions, givings and activities so 
that he may be brought into easy and natural relations with men. 
There is a certain amount of drudgery in the effort to learn whether 
a fairly successful physician or bank cashier would make a successful 
solicitor. It should be comparatively agreeable to the general agent 
to study the address of the man before him if he has already de- 
cided to make a purchase or contribution. General agents and man- 
agers, then, should base their practices on large views and principles. 
They should never make the mistake of being as narrow and ob- 
stinate as many of the prospects for life insurance are. 
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NEW LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


From present indications the year 1909 will exceed all previous 
records in the number of new life insurance companies organized. In 
the first six months no less than sixteen new companies have been 
licensed to transact business, while a considerably larger number are 
in various stages of organization. The following is a list of com- 
panies licensed since the beginning of the year: 


American Home Life, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Bank Savings National Life, Topeka, Kan. 
First National Life and Accident, Pierre, S. D. 
Girard Life (reincorporated), Philadelphia, Pa. 
Great Northern Life, Wausau, Wis. 

Great Southern Life, Houston, Tex. 
International Life, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mississippi Valley Life, Little Rock, Ark. 
Modern Life, South Bend, Ind. 

Sam Houston Life, Dallas Tex. 

Southern Union Life, Waco, Tex. 

Southland Life, Dallas, Tex. 

Standard Life, Camden, N. J. 

Union Life, Chicago, III. 

Widows and Orphans Fund, Springfield, Ill. 


The list of companies projected is a lengthy one, and many there 
named will probably be in active operation before the year closes: 

Egis Life, Denver, Col. . 

Amarillo Life, Amarillo, Tex. 

Amicable Life, Waco, Tex. 

Anchor Life, Kansas City, Mo. 

Atlas Life, St. Louis, Mo. 

California Life, Los -Angeles, Cal. 

Calumet Life, Providence, R. I. 

Central States Life, St. Louis, Mo. 

Continental Life, St. Louis, Mo. 

Empire Life, Seattle, Wash. 

Empire Life, Beaumont, Tex. 

Equitable Life, San Antonio, Tex. 

Georgia Life, Macon, Ga. 

Golden State Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Grand Rapids Life, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Great Eastern Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Guardian Life, Prospect, Ky. 

Indemnity Life and Accident, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Indiana Industrial Life, Terre Haute, Ind. 

International Insurance Company, San Antonio, Tex. 

Kansas Home Mutual Life, Topeka, Kan. 

Lone Star Life, Dallas, Tex. 

Mid-Continent Life, Muskogee, Okla. 

Midland Life, Kansas City, Mo. 

National Insurance Company, Dallas, Tex. 

National Reserve Life, St. Louis, Mo. 

Oklahoma Central Life; Oklahoma City. 

Oklahoma Life, Oklahoma City. 

Oklahoma National Life, Oklahoma City. 

Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Our Home Life, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Peninsular Life, Detroit, Mich. 

Prudential Life, San Antonio, Tex. 

San Antonio Life, San Antonio, Tex. 

Southern Insurance Company, Nashville, Tenn. 

Standard Life, Atlanta, Ga. 

Texas Security Life, Austin, Tex. 

Two Republics Life, El Paso, Tex. 

Trenton National Life, Trenton, N. J. 

Union Life, Kansas City, Mo. 

Union National Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Union Pacific Life, Portland, Ore. 

United States Postal Insurance Company, Denver, Col. 





TERM AND WHOLE =-LIFE INSURANCE AS DEVELOPED 
BY THE ROYAL ARCANUM. 


[To tHe Epitor or THE SPEcTATOR.] 


Kindly permit me a few words in reply to the article in your fort- 
nightly supplement of June roth inst. criticising the Royal Arcanum. 
Your frequent use of the term “pocket reserve” is intended to imply 
that the Arcanum does business on that plan. Then you refer to your 
files of 1905, aeknowledge that the order has developed a mortality 
record, and quote a criticism thereof to prove an alleged faulty 
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graduation of that record between ages twenty-four and thirty-five 
amounting to ten per cent. 

Now, if, as this criticism implies, the Royal Arcanum is doing 
business on an actual mortality record, and its rates are based upon 
such a table, it cannot be referred to as a “pocket reserve” order, and 
your criticism, based upon that assumption, must fall. 

The fact is, that the Royal Arcanum has developed its rates from its 
own mortality experience observed since 1877. This experience em- 
braces a larger number of exposed lives over a longer period of time, 
selected in accordance with the same standard requirements, than can 
be claimed for any other published available mortality table now 
being used. 

All life insurance ratios are the results of past experiences, and if 
such experiences are duplicated in the future, properly adjusted rates 
derived therefrom will be found sufficient, if properly collected and 
invested. 

What can be the advantage gained by an unreasonable and biased 
misrepresentation of facts concerning a mutual beneficial organization 
whose object is the securing for themselves and others, who desire it, 
a protection at less redundant rates than those charged by commercial 
life corporations, whose officers and managers are striving to collect 
a large expense loading which bears to the business the relation of 
a profit for distribution ? 

The test you refer to, at age sixty-four, is the one-year term rate 
for insurance at that age, which ceases when the insured reaches age 
sixty-five, and was used only because of its being the shortest term 
preparatory to taking up longer terms, so as to avoid any misunder- 
standing of the process. 

Referring to the net premium for one year’s insurance only, you 
will find for age sixty-four, $1000, the following rates: Computed 
from American Experience Table, $35.79; Royal Arcanum Table, 
$34.56. The published rate for insurance companies, $55.31, simply 
includes $19.52 expense loading for each thousand of insurance. 

Eliminating all loading for expenses from the published rates of 
the life companies, and using the level-net premiums for whole-life 
policies, in comparison with the whole-life rates of the Royal 
Arcanum, after age forty-five, making due allowance for the difference 
in rate of interest at three per cent and four per cent, and any 
unbiased observer will conclude that the rates of the Royal Arcanum 
are not wide of the actual cost of term and whole-life insurance. 
Between ages twenty-one and forty-five the mortality ratios are 
claimed to be excessive and not actual, as they have been developed 
by the American Experience Table. 

The Royal Arcanum never claimed that their whole-life rate for 
age sixty-five was a sufficient rate for members who had attained age 
sixty-six, or any age beyond that. The deficiencies developed in ages 
over sixty-five were loaded upon and included in the rates for all 
ages from sixty-four back to twenty-one. 

Since 1905 every member attaining age sixty-five either enters upon 
that age with a sufficient whole-life rate, selected at his attained age 
on October 1, 1905, or he ceases paying the term rate under which he 
has been insured, and pays the life rate for age sixty-five immediately 
upon attaining that age. 

Mortality tables serve only as measures of cost upon which to 
prepare for the future, and as guides to be duplicated or improved 
upon if possible. 

We find no difficulty about picking out seeming defects and varia- 
tions in comparing tables of mortality, but life cannot be prolonged 
ly a stroke of the pen, except it be pushed by a pardoning power to 
defer the execution of a judicial sentence, so that it behooves all whe 
are interested in truth for its own sake to avail ourselves of ail facts 
as they develop. V. T. WALLACE. 

Philadelphia, June 18, 1909. 

[Inasmuch as the article referred to by Mr. Wallace was a criticism 
of a pamphlet issued by him we give space to his reply. The facts as 
to the condition of the Royal Arcanum, however, cannot be contro- 
verted, especially as regards the increasing number of members over 
sixty years of age who are not paying their proper mortality cost, 
thereby depriving the younger members of the benefits supposed to 
be derived from their admittedly excessive payments. As to the 
inaccuracy of the mortality table compiled from the experience of the 
crder, the statements and criticisms made concerning it’ when pub- 
lished four years ago have never been scientifically refuted —Editor 
THE SPECTATOR. | 





INEQUITABLE INIQUITY. 


Apart from any question of its iniquity the 2 per cent corporation tax 
as it stands in the form of the bill introduced into the Senate is a 
most equitable measure. Unfairness and injustice crop out in all its 
assessing provisions. One of the most glaring iniquities of the new tax 
measure is its inclusion of all insurance companies in the subjects of 
taxation. 

This necessarily includes mutual life insurance companies, yet wherein 
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is the justice of taxing them and exempting savings banks and building 
and loan associations? In comparison with mutual life insurance com- 
panies, savings banks and building and loan associations are commercial 
» enterprises conducted for profit on behalf of all the depositors and sub- 
They are conducted to make money for all® participants in 
these undertakings. For the life insurance policyholder there is no 
such thing as a profit. Even in those forms of policies which combine 
savings features with life insurance, all variations of the endowment 
plan, attractiveness depends, in the last analysis, upon the death benefits 
which will be secured to the dependents of the insured in the event of 
his death before the completion of the endowment period. The policy- 
holder himself, if he gets anything, pays for all he gets, and as regards 
his dependents, death benefits are not profits. Usually they are but a 
miserable commutation of the earning power of the insured. Whatever 
the amount of the policy, however, the motive which prompts the pay- 
ment of the premiums for it is even more deserving of recognition from 
the State than the motive which leads to savings banks deposits or sub- 
scriptions to building and loan shares. There is more altruism in it, on 
the whole, less selfishness. Yet taxes on mutual life insurance com- 
panies are in the end, no matter how levied, taxes on this unselfishness. 

The policyholders and the policyholders alone compose such companies. 
The tax on net insurance incomes which is now proposed in Washington 
will be nothing else, in its final stage, than a tax on incomes from pre- 
miums. The interest income of an insurance company, properly re- 
garded, is part of the premium income. As interest rates fall, premium 
rates rise. Premium rates are based upon calculations of interest re- 
ceipts among other things, so that it makes no difference whether the 
interest account contributes slightly or substantially to an insurance 
company’s net income, or whether all of it represents premium ‘‘load- 
ing’’—a tax on the company’s net income is a tax on the premiums which 
its policyholders pay. These premiums are rather handsomely taxed al- 
ready by the various States. 

Said T. Bradshaw, managing director of the Imperial Life Assurance 
Company of Toronto, Ontario, in an address to the last anunal conference 
of the International Tax Association held at Ontario: 

“Great Britain is recognized as being most thorough in seeking out 
every form of property for taxation—its income tax is regarded as being 
very searching. It not only exempts life assurance premiums from taxa- 
tion, but it exempts from taxation so much of the income of its citizens 
as is used in the payment of life assurance premiums, provided that 
amount does not exceed one-sixth of the income. Germany not only does 
not tax the premium income, but makes life assurance among the labor- 
ing class compulsory. France, Belgium, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Spain 
and Russia do not impose a premium income tax. The introduction of a 
tax on the premium income appears to have been imported into Canada 
from the United States, in which latter country the taxing of life com- 
panies has proceeded with such a reckless disregard of equity and justice 
that there is to-day in that country a considerable agitation for relief 
from the drastic and arbitrary laws of some of the States on the subject.’’ 

At present the taxes collected by the States average about 1% per 
cent on every dollar of premium paid. The excuse of the States is 
that they are charged with the task of supervising the companies in 
accordance with the laws passed for the protection of policyholders, 
although the cost of this supervision is about one-sixth of the total 
amount of taxes collected. The Federal Government has no such ex- 
cuse, nor does the reason appear for including mutual life insurance 
companies in the same category of taxation with concerns organized for 
profit while being so tender towards savings banks and building and 
loan associations. Perhaps, as regards mutual life insurance companies, 
the proposed tax will be such an excise tax on privilege as President 
Taft infers was established by the Supreme Court in the Spreckles case 
to be within the Federal power to levy, but the privilege is so difficult 
to discover that it may be safer to regard the tax simply as a gross in- 
stance of toll-taking greed.—Evening Sun, New York. 


scribers. 





HARDSHIPS OF DESERVING AGENTS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


For nearly four years a stubborn form of neurasthenia, the result of 
long and continuous strain, put the writer out of commission as a life 
insurance manager. After much patience and long suffering, he has 
become fully restored and has again taken up his chosen and much 
loved profession. 

During these years of retirement, he has watched the trend of events 
bearing on life insurance pretty closely and, in taking up the work again, 
does not experience many missing links in the grand old chain to be sup- 
plied. In all the changes that have taken place which have now become 
history, and in some respects most illogical and unfortunate history, 
nothing has so impressed the writer as the many hardships brought on 
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the producer in the field, the loyal, persistent rate-book man who is the 
superstructure of this grand work in which we are engaged. The per- 
sonal producer is surely the ‘‘man behind the gun,”’ and but for him 
there would be no business to supervise, no need for that great number 
of painstaking officials who are so ably caring for the business that 
these toilers in the field have produced. 

I want to bear record that after an experience of thirty-five years’ 
dealings with nearly all classes of business and professional men, I 
have never met such conspicuous examples of intelligent, honorable and 
thoroughly equipped men as I have had the pleasure of meeting on the 
official rosters of our life companies; but “‘let us return to our mutton.” 
Some of the changes that have been wrought the past few years have, in 
their execution, struck directly at the main artery of the business and 
caused unnecessary and unknown misery to thousands of deserving agents 
who were forced to give up their chosen calling and seek a livelihood 
for their families in other vocations at a time in life, with many, when 
such changes meant almost prohibition or business annihilation. Many 
such cases have come under the writer’s personal observation. 

While the writer has nothing but unstinted praise for the official heads 
who control and direct the monumental affairs entrusted to them, it is 
nevertheless true that changes made left those in control without a per- 
sonal regret, only in so far as it affected others, and as the president of 
one company expressed it to the writer, when relief and great strain 
were removed by legislative reduction of volume, that he ‘‘was never 
so happy in his life,’’ and if honest expression could be recorded I be- 
lieve the consensus of feeling amongst officials would be as expressed 
by the official referred to, so far as personal considerations are con- 
cerned. 

Now that we are getting adjusted to new conditions, may we not hope 
that the rate-book man, ‘‘the man behind the gun,’’ will receive at least 
the best of encouragement and consideration, and every possible fa- 
cility given him to get the very best results from the necessary and 
unceasing effort that must be made to reach a maximum production 
that will be compensatory? Very truly yours, 

J. B. Day, General Agent. 

Denver, Col., June 10, 1909. 





NEW INSURANCE ACT IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Proposed New Insurance Companies Act—Important Alterations 
in Existing Law Projected—Life Insurance Companies 
Act, 1870 to 1872, to be Repealed 


[From OuR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. ] 


A bill, or draft, of a proposed ‘‘act to consolidate and amend and ex- 
tend to other companies carrying on assurance or insurance business the 
law relating to life assurance companies, and for other purposes con- 
nected therewith’’ has just been published, and is a matter of the first 
importance to companies operating on this side. 

The bill has for its objects the consolidation and amendment of the 
life assurance companies acts, 1870 and 1872, and of the employers’ lia- 
bility insurance companies act, 1907, and the extension to companies 
carrying on fire insurance business and accident insurance business of 
the law relating to life assurance companies—subject to modifications. 
It also seeks to bring under the same laws the business of bond invest- 
ment companies. 

The amendments proposed in the life assurance companies acts are, 
it is stated, for the most part founded on the report of the select com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, dated 31st July, 1906. The principal 
change is the proposal to place foreign companies which transact busi- 
ness in this country in the same position as the British companies with 
which they compete, and in this respect the bill provides that all life 
assurance companies, whether registered within or outside the United 
Kingdom, shall deposit and keep deposited a sum of £20,000 and make 
returns in the prescribed forms to the Board of Trade. There are, how- 
ever, a large number of other important provisions. 


LIFE COMPANIES. 

With regard to life assurance companies, the obligation to deposit 
£20,000 is to apply, notwithstanding that the company has previously 
made and withdrawn its deposit, or been exempted therefrom under any 
enactment proposed to be repealed. Consequently it will apply to all 
companies. 

Revenue accounts are to distinguish between business within the 
United Kingdom and out of the United Kingdom, both as regards in- 
come and expenditure. 

Particulars of new life assurances effected during the year are to 
be appended, showing the number of policies, total sums assured, 
amount of single premiums, and of yearly renewal income. The last- 
mentioned, however, is not required in the case of industrial business. 

London, June 8. CHARTERS. 
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THE BLACK PIECE. 
By S. SHimopa, oF YOKOHAMA, JAPAN. 


The following story was sent to THE Spectator by one of our 
foreign subscribers, who is secretary to the Japanese branch of an 
American life insurance company. While it is written along Japanese 
lines, the moral is equally applicable in life insurance work all over 
the world. We present it for the edification of our numerous readers 
of all nationalities. 


“It’s impossible,” interposed Mr. Tanno, when his guest went on 
with his speech. “It is quite impossible for you to prevail on me: | 
am not in the least interested in life insurance.” 

“Yes, you will,” the voung agent affirmed, “you will soon be in- 
terested in my. subject, if you will listen to me only a few minutes 
more. What I want to offer you is—” 

“Hold on, please,” Mr. Tanno interrupted again. I have no inten- 
tion of hearing anything from a life insurance agent. I must tell you 
that.more than twenty agents have already been repulsed without 
obtaining my audience, and you, I am sorry to say, I would not have 
seen you at all, had it not been for my friend’s introduction.” 

By this cold refusal, the agent had been brought to a standstill, and 
painfully looked for a turning. He knew the man was one of the 
most difficult men; and though he anticipated something hard, the 
situation was far beyond his expectation, and the rather inexperienced 
agent, not knowing how to turn the situation, tried to appeal to his 
customer's feeling. 

“IT have been specially sent to see you: I joined the company quite 
recently, and, as this is one of my first trials, it would injure me to 
report to my superior that I could in no way: interest you.” 

Mr. Tanno somewhat compassionately looked at the agent, -but it 
was only for a moment; he soon resumed his original attitude. 

“I am very sorry, but that’s no concern of mine. Yet, I can say 
that it is in no way due to the lack of ability on your part: the cases 
of other companies’ men sufficiently prove it ;” and Mr. Tanno excused 
himself for an engagement outside. 

BS * * _ 

“Tt is time I received a telegram; now the third day since,” a young 
man soliloquized. It was Mr. Kanda, the insurance agent. 

After his failure in persuading Mr. Tanno, he gathered all infor- 
mation regarding the man, and carefully studied what the man was. 

Mr. Tanno was now one of the prominent timber merchants in Tokyo, 
but his origin was rather obscure. It was, however. believed that he 
was formerly a lumberer, insomuch that his knowledge of business 
was that of only a laborer. Anyhow, he was an energetic, self- 
possessed man, never ceased to push forward his business until his 
object had been accomplished. By chance he might have been led to 
entertain unfavorable opinions of life insurance, and this made him 
opposed to it; besides, his mind was always busily occupied with his 
own business. 





The agent endeavored to overcome the difficulty, and came to the 
conclusion that he would find a chance when the timber merchant was 
less engaged in business. 

The condition of Mr. Tanno’s forest in the Kiso mountains, which 
the timber merchant bought some years ago, improved year by year, 
adding to his income a large sum of money. He recently went there 
to examine it, and the agent took the chance to see him. On arriving 
at his destination, however, he doubted whether his customer was in 
a position to listen to him there, and decided to encounter him in the 
train on his way home. He went to the hotel at which the timber 
merchant was staying, and bribing the manager, he arranged with him 
that a telegram should be sent to him at Nakatsu, the nearest station 
to the forest, when the timber merchant left there. He put up at a 
hotel near the station, and every day waited for a telegram, mean- 
while deeply engrossed in thought concerning the prospect of the 
forthcoming interview. 


\ GAME OF “Go.” 

“T’ll let it die and keep the others alive.” 

These words, uttered in the adjoining room, followed by the sound 
of movement of game-pieces, aroused him from his reverie. 

‘Ah, they are playing ‘Go,*” the agent muttered: “but is it not 
interesting to hear such a word as ‘die’ or ‘alive’ at this very moment? 
Is it not something about life insurance?” 

“Yes,” -he exclaimed, “that is what is wanted. I think his age is 
something over fifty.” He hurriedly called for a servant, and asked 
him to bring him the game-pieces. 

“But do you play it without a rival?” asked the seryant. 

“No, I’m not going to play it; I want to buy those black and white 
pieces.” 

“And how about the board?” 

“T don’t want it; I want only those pieces. Hurry up, I must have 
them before the next train leaves.” 

The servant stared at him in amazement at this curious bargain. 


* * k 


In a first class compartment of the two o'clock train, Mr. Kanda 
met the timber merchant, and, as there were few passengers in the 
compartment, as was usual in such a country section, this gave him a 
chance of monopolizing the timber merchant. The agent, however, 
did not refer to insurance, but merely dealt with the current problems, 
as well as the talks relative to Kiso forest. 

“Oh, I haven’t asked how you happened to come to the district,” 
the timber merchant said abruptly. ‘“‘Have vou had any good business 
there ?” - 


“Go” is a game resembling that of checkers, but much more complicated. It 
is played by two persons on a checkered board—that is, a board drawn with 
19 cross lines, making 361 intersections. Each gamester holds 180 pieces, one 
taking black pieces and the other white. The pieces are of a small circular stone 
or a ground piece of shell. The object of the game is to occupy as much space 
as possible. The gamester strives to invest and kill the pieces of the other party 
or occupy a space prior to the other and keep it free from the rival’s invasion. 




























































“Yes,” the agent lightly responded, but did not take this opportunity 
of entering into the subject of his business. He produced from his 
satchel a small bag, which he placed on his palm. 

“Mr. Tanno, I have made a good bargain there; just look into this 
bag.” 

The timber merchant carelessly received the bag from the agent 
and opened it. “Ah, they are game-pieces; but you have only white 
pieces, except very few of black ones. Are they good for game?” 

“Yes, there is a very interesting game, it is not a common one. 
I will tell you how to do: here are one hundred game-pieces in this 
bag, of which ninety-eight are of white and two of black. One 
hundred persons draw each one piece, and every one who draws a 
black piece receives the prize, say one thousand yen; then the total 
sum of the prize is two thousand yen. Now, can you make out how 
much each of the one hundred persons shall contribute toward the 
prize?” 

“That’s easy, twenty yen each.” 

“Yes, quite right; that is the principle of life insurance.” 

“‘W-h-y?” The timber merchant stared at his friend in wonder. 

“According to the American Experience Table, an authorized mor- 
tality table, out of one hundred persons living at the age of fifty-six, 
two die in twelve months (more exactly, 1260 die out of 63,364). 
Supposing one hundred healthy persons of age fifty-six insure their 
lives each for the amount of one thousand yen, for the term of one 
year, how much shall the insurance company collect from each of them 
to provide for the death claim amounting in all to two thousand yen? 
Twenty yen—in practice, we, however, discount the amount by certain 
tate of interest, because we collect the contribution immediately on 
the issue of the insurance policy, while the claims usually arise later ; 
and we call the amount thus discounted the net premium.” 

“So, the insurance company acts for the welfare of a large body of 
people gathered; but how is the management of affairs paid for?” 

“We add a certain percentage to the net premium for expenses; 
then we call it the office premium, which is usually called merely the 
‘premium.’ Now, I think you have a fair understanding about life 
insurance; don’t you think you will take out a policy?” 

“But I am not going to die so soon.” 

“That is the question: you insure your house, which may never 
burn; you insure your ship, which may never sink; but human beings 
must die some day: the question is only whether it be sooner or later, 
and it is absurd to leave one’s self uninsured while his property is 
insured against fire and other contingencies, because a life policy, if 
held for years, must eventually become payable, while other insurance 
may never. You say you are not going to die so soon, but one’s life 
is exposed to danger to such an extent as I already mentioned. Be- 
sides, our policies offer great benefits and privileges during the life- 
time.” 

“During thé lifetime, too?” 

“Yes. They are contained in the policy; just look it over.” 

They now entered into an enthusiastic conversation over policy 
conditions. 

* * * ~ 

It was three years since Mr. Tanno signed an application for life 

insurance for fifty thousand yen, in the train. 


Fire Causes FINANCIAL TROUBLE. 


At ten on the night of August 25, 1907, a fire broke out in a corner of 
Hakodate, which instantly spread wide. The force of fire had been furi- 
ously augmented by the east wind then raging, besides the dry weather, 
which had continued for several days. The accommodation of water 
works had been destroyed before it could be of any use, and the 
whole body of the fire brigades was at a loss for a time. Nearly all 
prominent streets with distinguished official and private buildings had 
been destroyed, and, when the following day had dawned, a great 
portion of Hakodate was found burnt. The fire was extinguished at 
nine in the morning. 

On receipt of a telegram giving an account of this calamity, Mr. 
Tanno lost no time to speculate. He at once sent a telegram to his 
manager at Kiso forest to forestall the whole stock of timber that 
could be obtained in the district and forward them to Hakodate, stat- 
ing that the success of the adventure depended on the manager’s 
prompt action. 
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Everything had been done as Mr. Tanno desired, but he had made 


a blunder. There was a firm at Otaru, called the Otaru Timber Com- 
pany, which was not a large concern. Mr. Tanno entirely slighted it, 
but it was very active on the occasion. Availing of its situation, 
which was not very far from the scene of fire, it forwarded a con- 
siderable quantity of timber to Hakodate before any one had done so, 
and when Mr. Tanno’s goods were landed at Hakodate after a voyage 
running over several days, there was found a large quantity of his 
rival’s goods. 

After all, the majority of his goods remained unsold, and had been 
abandoned there. 

* * * * 

“Pity!” Mr. Kanda heaved a deep sigh, and put the newspaper on 
his desk. He was now in charge of the Osaka branch of his com- 
pany as manager there. 

Since the closing of Mr. Tanno’s case he was very successful, with 
gradual promotion in his position. He received no less aid in business 
from Mr. Tanno, and they were on good terms. 

He again took up the paper and read through the problem. It was 
an account of Mr. Tanno’s affairs, that appeared in the columns of 
Tokyo telephone. 

Mr. Tanno’s failure in his recent speculation was gradually known 
to the public, and it naturally aroused an excitement among the cus- 
tomers of the Tanno Bank, which was his financial organ. Unfor- 
tunately, it was the time sequent to the panic, which lasted for a con- 
siderable length of time, caused by the successive failure of new un- 
dertakings recklessly started since the close of the Russo-Japanese 
War; and the bank had been suddenly crowded with the multitude, 
who desired to draw their deposits. The reserves of the bank were 
soon exhausted; all its notes dishonored, and it was compelled to sus- 
pend payment for one week. Mr. Tanno tried to raise a loan on his 
property, but his goods now lying in a distant part of the country at 
Hakodate were not negotiable for immediate cash at any price, and 
what was left for him to do was to negotiate a loan on his forest, 
sufficient to cover all his debts; but at the crisis he could find no one 
who was willing to offer a loan. 

Suddenly, on the night previous to the termination of one week, 
Mr. Tanno disappeared. 

On account of the connection that the bank had with timber mer- 
chants, a great number of coolies and other employees in timber firms 
had savings accounts with the bank, and now that they observed the 
suspension of payment had extended over several days since the termi- 
nation of one week declared, consequent on the disappearance of the 
president, they felt exceedingly uneasy, became irritated, and met to- 
gether to discuss the situation. “Misfortunes seldom come singly,” 
his rivals, who harbored a grudge against Mr. Tanno, spread a bad 
report about him, saying that he had concealed a great deal of the 
bank property to save his own. This naturally added fuel to their 
indignation, and a body of quick-tempered persons assembled around 
his house, called names, and some even attempted to destroy the doors 
and windows by throwing stones. This demonstration had, however, 
been pacified by the force of police; but they insisted on the imme- 
diate recovery of their money, and to safeguard their priority, applied 
to the court for a decree of temporary seizure of Mr. Tanno’s 
premises. 

Mr. Tanno’s whereabouts were still unknown, and he was widely 
believed to have committed suicide, as there had been many instances 
of the like during the recent panic. 

Misery, distress and all sorts of mishap were now concentrated on 
the family. 

THe AGENT TAKES A HANnp. 

Mr. Kanda heaved a sigh for the second time. “But I know how 
to turn the situation right; I think I shall proceed there at once.” He 
stood with a definite resolution and called for his secretary, to whom 
he left business to be attended to during his absence. 

* * * * 

“And how much will be required for immediate use?” Mr. Kanda 
asked the delegates of creditors. 

Mr. Kanda, immediately on arrival at Mr. Tanno’s, mentioned them 
that he came for their assistance and asked them to authorize him 
to see the creditors’ delegates, if any such were appointed, as he had 
an idea to settle the matter. 
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“Forty thousand- yen,” answered one of the delegates. “After the 
disappearance of Mr. Tanno, we have carefully examined the condi- 
tion of all his property, and arrived at a conclusion that we should 
not touch his property just now, as its immediate salability is quite 
doubtful. Even if it could be sold, it would not, at the present crisis, 
produce an amount sufficient to cover his debts. Yet, the condition of 
his Kiso forest is quite good enough, and his goods now lying at 
Hakodate would also command a reasonable price in the course of 
time, when he would become solvent. We have, therefore, decided to 
leave the matter to stand over for.a time; but Mr. Tanno’s self-de- 
struction now being rumored, the people who have small savings ac- 
counts with the bank are exceedingly anxious to obtain their money. 
True, Mr. Tanno had a great influence over those coolies and em- 
ployees, but now that his death is rumored, it does not remain so. 
They are afraid they will lose money by his death, and to settle their 
accounts, insist on the sale of his premises, which are the only prop- 
erty that can be sold at any price now.” 

“But I think they will not produce more than twenty thousand yen 
now,” said Mr. Kanda to the one who represented the coolies and 
employees. “Well, they are afraid of his death; but, if they know 
that their money is recoverable even if he is dead, I suppose they will 
not bother any more.” 

“T’m sure they won’t.” 

“Then I will leave this with you.” Mr. Kanda took out from his 
pocket a document, which he handed to the delegate. 

“It’s a life insurance policy.” 

“Yes, it is. The company will pay fifty thousand yen the moment 
Mr. Tanno’s death is proved.” 

“But he might have committed suicide.” 

“No matter how his death is caused. The policy is now three years 
old, and the payment of claim shall not be contested by the company 
on any ground. Please ask your people to relieve themselves of 
anxiety, as their interest is safeguarded in every respect.” Now, 
turning to the other delegates, Mr. Kanda continued: “I suppose you 
will have no objection to giving to those who have small accounts 
the priority of collecting the proceeds of this policy. I should not 
think Mr. Tanno had committed suicide, but in case of need I am 
empowered by his family to deposit this policy with you.” 

All delegates willingly accepted the proposition. 

At this settlement, the rejoicing of the family was beyond descrip- 
tion, and, when Mrs. Tanno came to the bank’s office to express her 
hearty thanks and gratitude, she found Mr. Kanda was going out ina 
hurried motion. 

“Would you allow me a few minutes to tender my thanks?” 

“Dear Madam, we have no time to lose; I must go to the newspaper 
office to save him from any mishap.” 

“How you—?” She gazed at him in wonder. 

“Oh, I was in such a haste that I forgot to show you this adver- 
tisement.” 

Mr. Kanda handed her a draft advertisement, which she read 
through hastily. Tears stood in her eyes, which were more eloquent 
than words in expressing her gratitude. 

* * * * 

It was about eleven o’clock at night in Aomori Bay. The “Satsuma 
Maru,” bound for Hakodate, was now ready for departure with a 
thick smoke from its funnel. The weather was extremely fine. The 
Milky Way now ran through the heavens east to west like a long 
river, and myriads of stars spread like silver sand. 


A Worrtep MERCHANT. 

A man aimlessly walked to and fro at the stern. It was Mr. Tanno. 

Being brought to a standstill in his financial affairs, he ventured as 
his last trial to go over to Hakodate in secret, and if so fortuned, to 
sell his goods there at a reasonable price. He came by rail to 
Aomori, whence he intended to take passage to Hakodate. He, how- 
ever, learned at Aomori in one of the Tokyo papers of the critical 
situation of his affairs, and, above all, to his utmost sorrow, of the 
wretchedness in which his family had been sunk. He hesitated to go 
over there, but thinking that it would do by his return, he finally de- 
cided to sail to Hakodate, as first intended. He bought the ticket in 
an assumed name, and was now on board the vessel as a third-class 


passenger. 
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The gangway grew noisy with hurrying passengers, and now that 
the post-office launch was leaving the vessel, the bell rang, announcing 
her departure. He took no notice of the bustle, but remained un- 
moved, and was still engrossed in thought. 

How his family was living was the problem that ceaselessly crossed 
his mind since his secret departure. He dwelt on days of success 
and felt how changeful one’s fortune was. He remembered very well 
the day gone by, when he sailed there on board a vessel chartered for 
his cargo. Then the communication thereabouts had been interrupted, 
consequent on the reported appearance of a Russian fleet. He never- 
theless ventured to comply with his customer’s order, and left the very 
harbor in high spirits. It was only three years ago, and, now compar- 
ing his present situation to the time when he landed his cargo at his 
destination amid the admiration of people, he could not help feeling 
how miserable his present life was; but, above all, when he came to 
think over the scarceness of hope in his attempt, he simply shivered, 
and strived to avoid thinking what would come to him and his family 
in case of his failure. 

The vessel sailed some distance from the harbor. The lights land- 
ward, which gradually grew sparse and faint, went out of sight one 
after another, and the last one now disappeared into the dark. It was 
quite still on the deck, and nothing disturbed the silence except the 
regular beating of the engine. 

A number of watch-fires of fishing-boats were seen in the dis- 
tance, moving about. Some were suddenly lost to sight and came to 
view again. The vessel was drawing near them, and he watched their 
movement aimlessly. 

Abruptly, he was aroused from his reverie; a ballad was heard, 
wafted from the distance: 


“You're bound for Tak’shima-Osh’ro, 
Alas! it is out of my reach: 

Pray, before we part, let us go 
As far as Utasuté beach.” 


It was from one of the fishing-boats. The sad strain of notes re- 
sounded in his heart and moved him to tears. He thought he would 
go to bed; but feeling sure that it was impossible for him to sleep in 
the present state of his mind, he went to the reading room .to get 
further news from Tokyo papers. 

There was none in the room, as it was quite late. He hunted up 
Tokyo papers, and wonder was it for him to find in one of them an 
advertisement : 

“Mr. Tanno Your affairs have been settled satisfactorily. 
Everything can be arranged on your return to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. Wire where you are, and come back at once. Be at ease, 
your family is quite safe. You may rely on my assistance. 

KANDA.” 





He drew a long breath of relief. 

* ae is * * 

The dinner being over, all the guests now assembled on the beach. 
The heat of the day had entirely abated, and the evening sea sent a 
delicate breeze to their comfort. It was in the villa of Mr. Tanno at 
Kamakura. 


Lire INSURANCE SOLVES ANOTHER PROBLEM. 


One year had passed since Mr. Tanno had experienced the hard- 
ship of which he was relieved with the assistance of Mr. Kanda; and 
with the general revival of the financial depression, the value of all 
his property had been restored, which gave life to his business again. 
Since, he had always been favored by good luck, and with an in- 
creased demand of timber, he gained an enormous profit, which 
greatly augmented his estate. He made his son, who had recently 
graduated from a college, a partner in his firm, with the intention of 
having him thoroughly acquainted with the business and make him 
his successor in future. To celebrate this occasion, he gave a garden 
party in his newly-bought villa at Kamakura. 

The moon now hung at the summit of yonder hill, with a steady 
movement toward the midst of heaven, and tinted the waves with its 
golden light. 

In a bench, away from the multitude, two men were absorbed in a 
talk. They were Messrs. Tanno and Kanda. 

“You must be tired with so many guests,” said Mr. Kanda. 








“Yes; but I am very glad my son’s admission to my firm. has been 
so -enthusiaStically welcomed by people.” 
“So am J. You have such a good successor, and your firm will 


prosper forever. In talking of successor, it reminds me of a question 
if one is always prepared to bequeath his estate to his heir without 
impairing it, and are you so prepared ?” 

“Is there any difficulty in bequeathing one’s estate?” 

“Yes, we have to pay a heavy tax now imposed on estate—a heavy 
percentage ranging from 1.1-5 to 13 per centum of the taxable value.” 

“IT haven't thought about it yet. Then we shall have to set aside a 
portion of income to meet the tax.” 

“But one may die before the required sum has been accumulated, 
and to meet the tax a large portion of the estate will probably have to 
be sacrificed. You have already experienced how easily the value of 
one’s property fluctuates, and we must not suppose it will yield so 
much money always. Here I] can suggest the best and safest method: 
Take out a life insurance policy for the amount of the tax, and the 
company will provide the tax at any time when succession takes place 
on the death of the bequeather. The annual premium on the policy is 
very small compared to the amount of the tax, vet the company pro- 
vides the full amount of tax in the event of the insured’s death. There 
is no better course than this, and I recommend you to take out a 
policy in my company for ———. May | ask what your estate 1s now 
worth?” 

“Six to seven hundred thousand. yen.” 

‘But you cannot expect it will remain the same always: we will 
assume it one million yen, and you shall have to pay about eighty 
thousand yen as estate tax. You already have a policy for fifty thou- 
sand yen, and now require a policy for a further sum of thirty thou- 
sand yen.” 

Thank vou for your advice: I understand all you say. Have you 
an application form with you?” 

“Yes.” Mr. Kanda was rather astonished at his quick decision. 
“But you can sign it to-morrow morning, and get then medically 
examined.” 

“To-morrow is an uncertain problem. I require it at once, as it has 
already been proved useful even during one’s lifetime, and last vear”— 
Mr. Tanno smilingly looked at his friend—‘I nearly drew one of the 


black pieces, of which you mentioned in the train four years ago.” 


NEW YORK LIFE’S SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT. 

We have received from Hamilton Cooke, director of agencies 
of the Southwestern department of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, a Jengthy communication criticising the New York law 
limiting the amount of business that a life insurance company may do 
annually. We regret that we have not space in which to print his letter 
entire, but suffice it to say that he shows how the law works to the 
disadvantage of agents. The following is a list of the branch offices 
that the New York law has forced the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany to close up in the Southwestern department: 


Southwestern I]linois. Wichita branch, Wichita, Kas. 
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Kansas. 

Oklahoma. 

South half of New Mexico. 

Republic of Mexico. 

Missouri. 

Arkansas. 

Tennessee. 

North Mississippi. 

Texas. 

Agricultural branch, Kansas City, Mo. 


Commerce branch, Bank of Commerce 


building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Century branch, Century building, St. 


Louis, Mo. 
Sedalia branch, Sedalia, Mo. 
Joplin branch, Joplin, Mo. 
Quincy branch, Quincy, Il. 
Cairo branch, Cairo, Ill. 


Ft. Smith branch, Ft. Smith, Ark. 

Texarkana branch, Texarkana, Ark. 

Muskogee branch, Muskogee, Okla. 

Abilene branch, Abilene, Tex. 

Fl Paso branch, El Paso, Tex. 

Ft.. Worth branch, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Waco branch, Waco, Tex. 

Austin branch, Austin, Tex. 

Guaymas branch, Guaymas, Mexico. 

Durango branch, Durango, Mexico. 

Guadalaja branch, Guadalajara, Mex. 

San Luis Potosi branch, San Luis Po- 
tosi, Mexico. 

Merida branch, Merida, Yucatan, Mex. 

Torreon branch, Torreon, Mexico. 

Monterey branch, Monterey, N. L., 
Mexico. 

Chihuahua branch, Chihuahua, Mexico. 





AN EXCEPTIONAL CASE. 


“T carry an amount of life insurance which would be considered a 


burden by some but which is a joy to me,” said a prominent business 


nian and publisher, “and I never purchased one dollar of it by reason 


of being solicited. I purchase life insurance exactly as I make any 


other investment, because I want it, and when I am able to do so I 





apply for it personally and direct, not because I have any antipathy 
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to insurance solicitors, but because I always know, what company I 
wish to insure in. When I apply for it is when I am ready for it, and 
if. I was not ready for it and didn’t want it, no amount of argument 
would prevail upon me to take it. A man with my way of thinking 
relative to life insurance doesn’t need to be solicited, and he doesn’t 
want to be.” 

That is true. A man doesn’t need to be urged to purchase some- 
thing which he really wants; but this man is an exceptional case. He 
undoubtedly purchases life insurance for two reasons—one because 
he favors it as an investment, and the other because of a sense of 
duty to his dependents. But the average man needs to be urged to do 
his duty, hence the necessity of solicitation. He may buy or “dabble” 
in stocks, but he is attracted to stocks by the natural gambling instinct 
which pervades all men. It is natural for people to evade responsi- 
bilities, and, in most cases, some compelling force is needed. And, 
besides, the agent is necessary, in order that men may be instructed 
relative to the value of life insurance. For the prosperity of the 
life insurance companies and for the good of the people, the business 
of life insurance must be founded upon education relative to it, and 
upon solicitation, both the work of the agent or solicitor. 





THE POWER IN A MAN. 


Here’s a thought that comes across me every little while with 
startling vividness and force: “What a tremendous amount of power 
there is in a man!” I don’t mean just a “human being,” I mean an 
individual who thinks, who strives to grasp the magnitude of oppor- 
tunities, who is possessed of an indomitable will and determination, 
who recognizes the necessity for hard work in order to accomplish 
anything worth while, and who realizes the magnitude of his powers. 

I tell you, my friend, it’s a great day in a man’s life when he wakes 
up and realizes that he has all these wonderful powers within him, 
and that he has but to exercise them to become successful. Talk 
about obstacles, why, brother, the strong man thinks nothing of them! 
He walks right up and shakes hands familiarly with obstacles. 

“Hello, my friend, you look mighty big and strong, but I’ve met 
you before; I know you well: I've overcome you every time we've 
met. You're a bluffer, and you don’t scare me a little bit!” 

That’s the way the strong man—the real man—meets Mr. Obstacle. 

Your pathway and mine is bound to be beset with difficulties— 
nothing worth while comes easily. Let's not make the mistake of 
thinking that there’s anybody who accomplishes worthy results with- 
out strenuous effort and long-suffering patience. It can’t be done. 
The way to success always leads along rugged ways. 

What a great thought it is that nothing can stop the progress of the 
resolute man who fights in a good cause! 

I believe that there’s a Providence that helps those who help them- 
selves; and, oh! what a glorious thing it is for you and for me, when 
we stop for a moment now and then, to look back and find that we 
have made sure and steady progress! Isn't it great, and don’t you 
think it repays us for all the effort expended, for the anxious 
moments, for the wearisome toil ? 

There’s nothing finer in the world than that feeling which comes 
over a man when he’has won a hard battle against adverse circum- 
stances.—Robert J. Mix. 





FINANCING ESTATES, 


“Every man possessing an estate, large or small, should finance it 
with a substantial amount of life insurance,” said a well-known busi- 
ness man of a certain large city. “It makes no difference,’ he con- 
tinued, “in what form the assets of the estate are or how well the 
estate is settled; it makes a great deal of difference and things a 
great deal easier if there are some thousands of dollars in. cash paid 
ever in the event of death. In the settlement of an estate assets are 
always tied up, and there is nearly always more or less difficulty in 
obtaining money for current expenses. 

“It is good to have a few thousand dollars paid to the widow in 
cash, and no well-ordered and well-regulated estate should be left 
rnprotected by life insurance.” 
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AN APPLICATION LONG DEFERRED. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


Not long ago I read an article on soliciting, in which the following 
sentence appears in black type: 

“The most important thing the agent has to do on meeting a pros- 
pective applicant for the first time, and making his business known, is 
to inspire confidence—confidence in his own integrity.” 

I am not persuaded that this may be taken as a principle of wide 
application. I think of a number of cases and conditions in which it 
is relatively unimportant. For example, there is a large class of pros- 
pects whom we might call the “suggestible prospects,” men who are 
comparatively easy to persuade to do anything, and who compose the 
majority of those who give their applications at the first interview. 
It strikes me that it is practically accurate to say that these persons 
are not inspired with confidence. They already have confidence in 
nearly everybody and nearly everything. They seem almost incap- 
able of suspicion, and even if we admit that a stranger must “inspire 
them with confidence,” the accomplishment of this is so easy that I 
do not look upon it as important. In fact, if I had an intelligent 
prospector at work, and he gave me a list of half a dozen names, with 
the assurance that they were strictly “first-interview applicants,” I 
should approach them without any thought of winning their confi- 
dence either in myself or my company. Again, there is a noticeable 
class of men who are constitutionally suspicious. In a fashion their 
confidence can be won, but they are in such a chronic state of doubt 
about themselves and everyone else that it is not worth while to re- 
assure them. They will balk a number of times in any transaction, 
and the only thing a solicitor can do is to proceed firmly with them 
and ignore their fears and scruples. 

At times it is vitally important that a prospect should have con- 
fidence in the agent, and I think that what I will call the inspiring- 
confidence principle applies to an individual or class of individuals 
rather than to prospects in general. 

Twenty years ago I met a young man whom we will call Reen. 
We apparently made a good impression upon each other from the 
beginning, and, as we rode five miles on a horse-car every morning, 
we soon became fast friends. In about a year after our first meeting, 
he entered the railroad service and I took up life insurance. We 
remained friends, but did not see each other oftener than once or twice 
a year, and I confess that I never could get interested in the idea of 
soliciting him. Eight or nine years passed, and when I met him on 
the train one day I learned that he was soon to be married. By this 
time my nose for applications had grown pretty sharp, and, as my 
friend had prospered, I decided to talk business. Accordingly I made 
an engagement and he took me to a city 100 miles distant at his own 
expense and entertained me for two days. We had a delightful 
visit, but transacted no business. In fact, although we were so near 
to each other that he would have loaned me money or given me any 
assistance that he could in an ordinary enterprise, I never in my life 
felt so helpless in urging life insurance upon anyone. At that time 


he was simply not interested in life insurance, and I could not get a 
purchase on him anywhere. 


A Goop MAN TO CULTIVATE. 


Something like eleven years. passed. Our friendly meetings and 
visits continued as formerly and Reen gradually branched out. He 
bought real estate, went into the coal business, and took stock in a 
number of enterprises. He increased in power and influence, and I 
looked upon him as a good man to cultivate on general principles. 
What was more natural than that I should purchase my coal of him? 
I only know Reen in the aspect of himself which he presented to 
me. I have no knowledge of his dealings with others, but to me 
he has always been exceptionally honest, and, judging by the fact 
that he has prospered, I suspect that he has made it a policy. There- 
fore, when I gave him an order for my winter’s anthracite one day, 
he told me frankly that he would be compelled to charge 50 cents 
more on the ton than I would have to pay if I went to another 
dealer whom he mentioned. It so happens that I know sométhing 
about policy, and I promptly assured my friend that a few cents more 
or less were not so important as the knowledge that I was dealing 
with an honest man. I gave my order and mailed Reen a check on 
the same day that the coal was put in my cellar. 

It may seem slow in arriving, but there is an application in this 
story, and a good one. During the ten or eleven years that passed, 
after I actually solicited my friend for his application, I occasionally 
discussed life insurance with him in a purely incidental way. He was 
always of the opinion that his condition did not demand protection, 
however, and I did not urge him. A few weeks ago I dropped into 
his office by the merest accident. He was pleased to see me and we 
reviewed our respective personal histories for two or three hours. On 
the way to a car, however, Reen remarked that while he had not 
hitherto felt any desire for a life insurance policy, he had grown to 
look upon the idea more favorably. Upon the word, as one of 
Shakespeare’s characters expressed it, I suggested that he permit me 
to show him a statement. He agreed and we made an engagement. 

Well, my friend took a delightfully interesting share in the inter- 
view and questioned me with unusual skill. He was no longer apa- 
thetic on the subject, and at last stated in so many words that he felt 
that he was almost ready for life insurance. In the back part of my 
head I made a silent prediction that I was going to carry off an ap- 
plication. But I didn’t. My friend was almost persuaded, but he had 
learned never to do anything in a hurry, and here I was balked again 
after eleven years’ waiting! Well, it was no use to argue. All the 
power of Niagara couldn’t have moved him, but I hinted that he had 
not been at all hasty and awaited his commands. At closing the in- 
terview he proposed to let me know his decision. This gave me an 
opportunity for an energetic exhortation, and I informed him that 
in nearly twenty years of familiarity with the life insurance business 
I had never known a single man who had voluntarily let an agent 
know. He remarked that I did not know him, and I expressed the 
hope that in this particular I didn’t. Events prove that I didn’t, for 
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in just one week he called at my house and announced his decision 
to sign an application for $10,000. He had no difficulty in passing an 
examination, and I am now distributing the commission where. it will 
do the most good. 


INFLUENCED BY CONFIDENCE. 


The main point that I would emphasize by this story is, that my 
friend was largely influenced, the last, by the fact that he had con- 
fidence in me. Although an excellent business man, he is somewhat 
distrustful of humanity, and he finally gave his application to a man 
whom he believed in. He had been offered rebates, bargains, and 
inducements of every kind, and his own brother was in a position to 
have obtained him a policy at a reduced premium in a number of 
good companies, but he applied. with me and did not even ask me if 
I could give him anything off. 

I have not found it possible to work out many principles of solicit- 
ing that are of wide application, but I have made it a principle, or 
have at least followed an instinct, to win and hold the confidence of 
anyone who may be useful to me in business. Of course, I am not 
cold and butally selfish. I really like the men who allow me to make 
money off them, and I permit them to make money off me whenever 
I can, but I find it wise to keep my calculating mood always with me. 
I do not turn myself into an icicle when I meet a poor devil who will 
probably never be worth a cent, but I do take the utmost pains to 
please the man who may be able to serve me at some time, and to 
make him like and respect me. 

When I bought my winter’s coal of Reen I apparently lost some- 
thing like $5. It is by no means certain that I should have received 
full weight if I had purchased from a cut-price dealer, but, on the 
face of things, I was willing to sacrifice a few dollars for the sake of 
buying of a man whom I felt that I could trust. I won confidence by 
showing it myself. Furthermore, I sent a check for my coal as soon 
as it was delivered and still further established myself in the con- 
fidence of the man who might some day deal with me. All this I 
did with the fullest assurance that I was acting upon a sound prin- 
ciple. The result not only justified me in this case, but it has in a 
score of others. It has been my experience that men care almost 
more for their business than they do for anything else in the world. 
I mean men now who have business of their own, and not employees. 
Well, if I give a man an opportunity to profit off me, if I assist him 
to the form of activity which is, of all things, the most congenial to 
him, I have acquired power over him. In general, the dearest things 
in the world to a man are those that he works with or most fre- 
quently associates with. Every time I engage in a business trans- 
action, another man and myself work with each other, and if I re- 
peat this at reasonable intervals, I will inevitably have power and in- 
fluence over that man. This law of human nature is so nearly uni- 
versal that if I were a first-class billiard player I could choose a suc- 
cessful business man as an opponent, with the certainty that if I 
played frequently and tactfully, it would be almost as good a method 
of soliciting him for life insurance as the more direct method of in- 
terviewing him in his office. 

When not engaged at an interesting occupation, men are likely to 
be a bit dull, and even suspicious. They are almost certain to be 
critical and resistent when approached directly with a proposition, 
and they keep themselves carefully guarded at all points. However, 
when they get into a game, or any form of activity which does not 
call for caution, they become interested in their occupation and forget 
to conceal their dispositions. Now, a solicitor simply cannot make 
any considerable success unless he learns to study men when they are 
off their guard. To do this he must be able to do more than one thing 
at once. If he plays a game, engages in a transaction, goes on a 
vacation, or simply holds an argument with another man, he must not 
forget that he may be in company with a possible applicant, and that 
now is his time to gather points. So far as I am personally con- 
cerned, if a man is something of a problem and I desire to influence 
him for any reason, I would prefer almost any method of making the 
first approach rather than the direct. To approach every man with 
the announcement, “I want to present life insurance to you,” is a 
practice which can only be successfully followed by a solicitor of un- 
usual power and ingenuity. In the case of my friend Reen, who was 
directly attacked by scores of fairly efficient agents, I never failed to 
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solicit him, but he never knew that I was slowly breaking down his 
defenses and so was never on his guard against me. He could easily 
repulse the ordinary solicitor, because his attack was always adver- 
tised, but he never once suspected me of having designs upon him, and 
I had an opportunity to work at almost any time. Nearly all obsti- 
nate and peculiar cases require the indirect method. 





IS TUBERCULOSIS DECREASING IN CITIES OF BETWEEN 
THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND AND FOUR HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY THOUSAND INHABITANTS ? 


By LAWRENCE IRWELL, M. A., B. C. L. 


The report of the Census Office for 1907 shows that in the registra- 
tion area, which includes 48.8 per cent of the population of Conti- 
nental United States, there were 117.9 deaths from all forms of 
tuberculosis out of each thousand deaths from all causes in the six- 
year period 1901-1906. 

The inhabitants of Cleveland, Pittsburg and Cincinnati are not very 


dissimilar. The first-named has a comparatively small colored popu- 
lation, while the two latter contain, respectively, about seventeen 
thousand and fourteen thousand five hundred negroes. The figures 
which follow explain themselves: 
YEAR 1907. 
Cincinnati. Pittsburg. Cleveland. Buffalo. Detroit. 
Population, about......... 344,000 365,000 438,000 377,000 326,000 
Total registered deaths.... 6,423 7,378 7;7237 6,629 6,062 
Total deaths registered as 
due to tuberculosis (all 
BOGS) @ 5 ooo oles oh ois 926 534 709 590 455 
Approximate number of 
deaths caused by all 
forms of tuberculosis if 
117 _ per 1000 of total 
deaths be accepted as a 
BEMIMONE 2 cere cere ets ts 751 863 902 775 709 


The colored population of Buffalo is small, as is that of Detroit, 
the total deaths of negroes from all causes being only 48 in the 
former.city in 1907, and 95 in the latter. 

The hypothesis that there were only 534 deaths in Pittsburg from 
all forms of tuberculosis in twelve months, although there were 926 
in Cincinnati in the same period, is obviously untenable, even when one 
notes that only a single year is being considered. What, then, is the 
explanation ? 

In the cities of moderate or large size, the law usually requires 
physicians to report cases of tuberculosis to the department of health, 
or some other authority. Nevertheless, this duty is frequently neg- 
lected. Almost all phthisical persons have heard of this require- 
ment, and the majority of them protest against it. In some instances 
the doctor hears: “Don’t notify the board of health; it is only bron- 
chitis,” the moment he steps inside the sick room. Another appeal, 
often pathetic, is: “if I die of consumption the company won’t pay 
my life insurance; they'll say I had it when I applied for the policy, 
so, doctor, don’t report that I have anything the matter with my 
lungs.” In a great many cases of this character, the good-natured 
physician, having persuaded himself that this particular patient’s con- 
dition is exceptional, decides that he need not notify the board of 
health, and after the grim destroyer has made his accustomed visit, a 
certificate is written upon which “bronchopneumonia,” “la grippe,” 
“heart disease,” or almost anything except the truth, appears as the 
cause of death. If, however, the words tuberculosis pulmonalis are 
on the death certificate, the obliging doctor is liable to be repri- 
manded, or fined for having omitted to report the case when he was 
first called to it. When, therefore, a sufferer from phthisis, whose 
condition has not been registered in accordance with the State law 
or city ordinance, departs this life, the certificate seldom discloses the 
true cause of death. 

In large cities instances are not uncommon in which patients in 
the earlier stages of consumption assure their physician that they never 
expectorate, although their relatives know that they expectorate pro- 
fusely. The doctor, having discovered “only one sore spot,” pro- 
fesses to regard the case as “purely bronchial,” and forgets such 
troublesome diagnostic measures as Calmette and cutaneous tests. 

The figures which follow, copied from the Census Office Mortality 
Statistics for 1907, are not only important, but are significant, although 
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nothing can be absolutely proved by examining the data for only one 


year, as I have done: 
2 YEAR 1907. 
Total Registered Deaths from ‘ 
the Diseases Named. Cincinnati... Pittsburg. Cleveland. Buffalo. Detroit. 
TEESE GIGCARE 3s 635560 ¢ 2a'00 423 432 503 581 454 


“Bronchopneumonia” ..... 169 420 126 215 188 
Pneumonia (lobar and un- 
GUATGCE) so So kc sees 373 538 555 407 446 


Limited as the statistics under consideration undoubtedly are, a 
careful study of them in conjunction with such facts as I have been 
able to ascertain with regard to the climate and general conditions 
of the five cities named has led me to the conclusion that in Pitts- 
burg, at least, two hundred deaths from tuberculosis were, in 1907, 
registered as “bronchopneumonia,” which, in reality, includes no less 
than four distinct diseases, and perhaps more. In Cleveland, over one 
hundred deaths, due to tuberculosis, seem to have been registered as 
pneumonia; and in Buffalo, a hundred and fifty or more deaths from 
tuberculosis appear to have been credited to “heart disease,’ which, 
of course, includes many different disorders, perhaps thirty of them. 
The statistics of Detroit show a suspiciously low tuberculosis mor- 
tality, accompanied by a comparatively high death rate from both 
“heart disease” and pneumonia. In my opinion, fully one hundred 
deaths from tuberculosis have been recorded as the result of “heart 
disease,” while another hundred or more, due to the same cause, have 
been wrongly registered as pneumonia. 

The number of deaths registered in Cincinnati as produced by 
tuberculosis is undoubtedly high, yet I have been unable to detect any 
obvious error in the vital statistics of that city. Until last year 
(1908) the milk supply of Cincinnati was exceptionally bad, at least 
one-half of it being from “slop-fed’ cows. There are, however, no 
clear signs that even the infant mortality from any form of tuber- 
culosis was exceptionally high in consequence of the use of this in- 
ferior milk. It is necessary to add, however, that such terms as 
“marasmus,” “inanition,” “debility,” when written on the death cer- 
tificates of children often mean tuberculosis. 

If either phthisis or any other form of tuberculosis is being rapidly 
stamped out, as some enthusiasts wish the public to believe, the evi- 
dence of any marked decrease between 1901 and 1907 is not apparent 
to those who search below the surface. Some decrease has neces- 
sarily taken place as a result of the cosmic process by which those 
individuals who are most susceptible to the attacks of tubercle bacilli 
are gradually carried off, leaving a race slightly more resistant than 
its immediate predecessors. 





RETIRING AT SIXTY. ‘ 


“You can show any young man, and prove to him, how he can, by 
purchasing endowment insurance, retire from business, with absolute 
certainty, at the age of sixty years. Isn’t that argument enough? 
What more do you want to get business with?” said the life agent. 





MEETING HIM ON HIS OWN GROUND. 


An agent who never gives up a prospect while there is the slightest 
ot most remote hope of landing an order or an application is some- 
times rewarded when he least expects it. 

An Eastern representative of a large company was sent out to call 
upon a gruff old merchant whose business none of the agents in the 
general office had been able to secure. Those who had attempted to 
beard this particular lion in his den had found him to be profusely 
profane, and he refused to listen to any proposition. Mildness and 
tact were alike without effect. Indeed, the bright young men who 
had called upon him had given up all hope of securing an order from 
him, yet the office did not like to give up. It was felt that there must 
be some way to win him over if there was any one who could figure 
cut how. 

The last man who was assigned to call upon this particular mer- 
chant, after thinking it over carefully, decided that when he called 
he would stand his ground and treat the man just as he himself was 
treated. “At the most,’ he reasoned, “I can do no more than lose 
him.” 

He decided to try him early in the morning, when he was less apt 
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to be irritable. When he called he found the storekeeper sitting by 
the stove in the rear of the store, and he was reading the morning 
paper. He did not look up from the paper as the agent entered, and 
appeared not to notice him. The agent pulled another chair up to the 
stove, extracted a newspaper from his pocket and, without looking 
toward the man, began reading the news. 

Out of the corner of his eye, as he read, the agent watched the 
merchant’s movements. Continuing the narrative, the agent says: 

“IT could tell that he was glancing over my way every minute or 
two; now and then he shuffled his paper as if trying to attract my 
attention. But I didn’t give him a chance to say a word to me. I 
kept my eyes on the paper. Finally the man became exasperated and 
leaned over toward me.” 

“*What’s the news?’ he asked. 


“‘T thought you had read all the news yourself by this time,’ I - 


replied, coldly, not giving way to him in the slightest degree. 

“Oh! I didn’t see much of interest,’ he answered. ‘You seem to 
be pretty independent these days. . What’s the matter, haven’t you got 
time to say hello to anybody?’ 

“When you are ready to talk business I’ll put down my paper,’ 
I said.” 

“He didn’t say a word for a minute, and then he became as mild and 
interested as I could wish for. To my surprise he apparently liked my 
attitude. Without preliminaries he said: 

“‘Give me your figures and I will sign an application for the 
amount which I decide to take.’ 

“T put down my paper,” continued the agent, “without showing my 
astonishment, and I secured him for one of the largest applications 
that I had secured in a long time.” 





FOLLOWING A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


“My first incentive to purchase life insurance,” said a prominent 
patron, “was an irresistible ambition to be numbered among those 
classed as large policyholders—to see my name on the lists of heavy 
cwners of life insurance—men who carry large lines. I had always 
been interested in investments, but one day I saw a leaflet of a well- 
known large life company which contained a list of prominent policy- 
holders in my State. It looked good to me—solid and substantial. I 
was not too old to profitably purchase life insurance, and I began 
then and there. Since that time I have seen my name in lists of large 
policyholders, and nothing that I ever did or accomplished gave me 
greater satisfaction.” 





WORKING IN THE VACATION SEASON. 


A local agent wrote to his general agent as follows: “This is 
my busy season. The ‘let-up’ or vacation fever is in the air among 
my competitors. With them there is an hour or more off the be- 
ginning and ending of days; a couple or more solid weeks (not to 
mention Saturdays and excursion days); of tiresomeness in doing 
nothing and a genuine all-around relaxation of energy. Even the 
churches are turning down the salvation tap to a dwindling drizzle. 
So, taking advantage of the situation, the devil and I are doing 
business.” 





NOT ENOUGH INSURANCE. 


“Tt is surprising,” remarked a life agent, “how complaisant many 
men are over one or two thousand dollars of insurance they may 
have; men of considerable business ability and judgment, who know 
perfectly well how far a dollar will go, and what a thousand dollars 
will do. 

“One of my early clients owned three thousand dollars of insur- 
ance in three policies of one thousand dollars each. One day he came 
hurriedly into the office where I was at my desk and confided in me 
the fact that it had just come over him, and very forcibly, that if he 
should die his wife would be left ‘with only three thousand dollars, 
which would not last very long; and he wanted at once to increase 
his insurance so that it would amount to something, as he expressed 
it. He wanted to take five thousand doilars, but did not know whether 
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he could afford it. But he wanted a substantial insurance and he 
wanted it right away. ; 

“So I suggested a ten-year term policy for five thousand dollars to 
him as a good protection at a low cost. It appealed to him and he 
took it. Since then he has taken an additional policy of five thousand 
dollars, regular life, and is about to renew his term policy for five 
thousand dollars, so that he now has thirteen thousand dollars, which, 
with a good home which he owns, makes him feel quite comfortable.” 





WHOLESALE SOLICITING. 


Following the practice of others whose business depends upon so- 
licitation, and upon getting people to thinking in the right way, a 
life agent went to a certain country town of fait size, and as a pre- 
liminary to his campaign, hired the town hall, got out some posters 
and gave a free talk on life insurance and its benefits. As it was free 
and in a country town, of course the lecture was well attended. This 
agent was a fluent talker and convincing, and he made his lecture in- 
teresting. His audience was pleased. He followed the lecture by 
sending around attractive and equally convincing literature with facts 
and figures. Personally, he was at once popular. He had that way 
with him. The combined result was that he started a veritable life 
insurance revival in that town and he “wrote” about every adult male 
in it who could pass the medical examination. It was almost a fad in 
the town to insure the life. This is not a “yarn,” but a true experi- 
ence related to the writer by the agent himself. 





LIFE INSURANCE TAXATION. 


On July 19, in a hearing before the State Tax Commission of Minne- 
sota for a reduction from the tax on gross premium receipts now levied 
on life insurance by that State, Robert Lynn Cox, general counsel and 
manager of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, said: 


Death and taxes have been associated for ages is a common saying, 
which cites them as the only exceptions to the uncertainty of human 
affairs. It was not, however, until within recent years that protection 
against the results of death were made a basis and, at the same time, a 
measure for taxation. This has been done under the guise of taxing 
life insurance companies. 

Life insurance recognizes the economic value of human life and is 
merely a method of distributing the financial loss caused by the death 
of a human being. The effect of a tax upon insurance is to increase 
the burden of those who must bear the loss. Sound economies would 
seem to require that the expenses of government should be met by 
exacting toll from transactions, giving rise to an increase of wealth 
rather than from one intended merely for the equalization of losses. 
Doubtless the existing practice has arisen from the belief that the in- 
suring of lives is a business affording large profits to those engaged in 
it, and that to tax the business was to put a tax upon those profits. 
This line of reasoning fails to take cognizance of the fact that more 
than nine-tenths of the outstanding level premium insurance of the 
United States is participating business. In other words, the premiums 
are not definitely fixed, but are subject to reduction to the extent that 
saving in the rate of mortality and other elements of cost including 
taxes can be effected by actual experience. But even as to the other 
one-tenth the argument is fallacious, in that it fails to recognize that 
taxes, together with other expense and costs of insurance, must, and do, 
ultimately fall, upon the policyholder. * * * 

The taxation of life insurance may be roughly grouped under several 
classifications. First, there are the fees charged by States and munici- 
palities for licenses to the corporation and its agents. They include 
fees for the filing of reports and other papers. These fees are intended 
to cover expenses of supervision, and are of sufficient amount, speaking 
generally, to more than cover the cost of supervision. To this class of 
taxation no objection is made, excepting in those rare instances where 
the charges are excessive as compared with charges for similar licenses 
elsewhere. 

The second covers the taxes upon the real property held by life in- 
surance companies, and here, again, no complaint is made because the 
property is taxed as other property of a locality is taxed. Furthermore, 
this tax is imposed mainly to meet local burdens of administration, and 
the property shares, alike with other property, the benefits of local gov- 
ernment. 

The third is the taxation of personal property. and here we find such 
a wide variation in the practices of the different States as to produce 
gross inequality and injustice. The legal theory that personal property 
should be taxed at the domicile of the owner gives States the legal 
right to tax such property in the home State of the corporation. But 
this legal right fails to take into consideration the fact that the real 
owners of such property are the policyholders scattered throughout 
many States. A proper method’ of taxing personal property held by a 
life insurance corporation cannot be determined without considering, in 
connection therewith, what is generally known as the franchise or 
excise tax. This tax is designated in some States as an occupation tax. 
It is similar to taxes imposed by the Federal government under the 
right given it to impose excise taxes, which have been stated to be 
taxes upon the transaction of business, as distinguished from the 
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property used in the business. Among the several States the power to 
impose such a tax arises from their power to exclude foreign corpora- 
tions entirely, or to admit them under such terms as the States may 
see fit to name. Under this power the States have imposed franchise 
or excise taxes as one of the conditions of entry. This tax is based, in 
every instance, upon the volume of business transacted by the corpora- 
tion within the State. In one State it is measured by the reserves held 
against the policy contracts of citizens of the State. In all other States 
it is measured by premium receipts. In some cases the gross receipts 
are taken as the measure of the tax, while in others it is measured by 
net receipts, determined after certain deductions specified by statute 
have been made. 

If we keep in mind the necessity for providing in the interest of 
equality a method of taxation the burden of which will be distributed 
according to the domicile of policyholders, it will be seen that a tax 
based upon premium receipts within a given State is more equitable than 
the taxation of personal property can be, and we’ therefore urge that 
personal property taxation should be entirely abolished. 

Since States, through their power to exclude, not only can, but uni- 
versally do, impose taxes in proportion to the volume of business done 
in each State, the imposition of a personal property tax by the home 
State, which is the only State that could impose one, is double taxation 
and discrimination in favor of the home State. All this is urged against 
the personal property tax, aside from the arguments made against the 
taxation of credits generally, which appeal to most students of tax 
problems as being quite sufficient to call for the abolition of the 
system. * * * 

If, after considering the nature of the institution, we reach the con- 
clusion that the burden of taxation upon life insurance should be re- 
duced somewhat, rather than abolished, the next question arises as to 
how reduction can be accomplished without creating inequity and in- 
equality. This requires us to consider another fact of important bear- 
ing. The several States have, with entire unanimity, declared that life 
insurance in its simplest form, generally known as assessment insur- 
ance, should not be taxed at all. This seems to be a recognition of the 
doctrine that insurance which does not involve the accumulation of 
funds of large amount shall be immune from taxation. In other words, 
it would be the policy of the States not to tax current insurance trans- 
actions, but rather to tax the accumulations that are necessarily in- 
volved in level premium life insurance. We therefore urge States 
which are taxing business above the average rate to join in a movement 
to reduce taxes by taxing net receipts instead of the receipts of the 
year. In other words, we ask that before applying the percentage tax 
we be permitted to deduct death losses, matured endowments, annui- 
ties, surrender values, and dividends paid within the State to policy- 
holders during the year. Aside from the reasons which would lead us to 
urge these deductions for the purpose of reducing taxes there are others 
even more potent. For instance, the right to deduct dividends from 
premium receipts is«nothing more nor iess than putting participating 
insurance on a par with non-participating insurance, so far as taxation 
is concerned. Nothing is better known among insurance men than that 
dividends are not in fact profits, and that the term dividend is a most 
unfortunate misnomer. Dividends in life insurance are merely returns 
in part of premiums paid by policyholders. Under participating insur- 
ance, policyholders pay a higher nominal premium than in all probability 
is necessary in order that the company may be certain of having enough 
money to meet the losses and expenses of the business. The contract 
provides, however, that all savings which may be made in mortality and 
expenses, including taxes, together with gains from excess interest earn- 
ings, etc., shall be returned to the policyholder from time to time, and 
those returns are merely the repayment of the policyholders’ money. 
Why, then, should these returned premiums be taxed as is, in effect, the 
case when gross receipts are taxed? 

Again, in the matter of surrender values, these, too, are but returns 
to policyholders of a portion of the premiums they have paid. The re- 
payment is made in connection with a cancellation of the policy con- 
tract. Surrender values in iife insurance are exactly analagous to what 
are designated returned premiums in fire and other kinds of insurance. 
It would seem absolutely fair and proper, therefore, that surrender 
values paid during the year, representing the cancellation of policies, 
should be deducted before computing a tax based upon the volume of 
business transacted within the year. 

As to death losses paid during the year, these are analagous to the 
death losses of assessment insurance companies which are not taxed. 
Death loss payments to citizens of the State become immediately a part 
of the taxable property of the State. To the extent that they are being 
made, they consist merely of collecting from one group of citizens and 
paying to another group. What reason can be urged for taxing such a 
transaction wholly within the State? It cannot be urged as to this trans- 
action that it constitutes even a temporary depletion of the taxable 
wealth of the State, as we frequently hear urged against life insurance, 
which involves the accumulation of reserve funds. Matured endow- 
ments and annuities paid to citizens of a State are in quite the same po- 
sition as death losses. They are payments to citizens pursuant to policy 
contracts and to the extent they are made they increase the taxable 
wealth of the State. Should it be urged that to permit these deductions 
might relieve some companies from taxation entirely, we answer that it 
could not happen, except in those rare cases where companies are re- 
turning to the State each year more money than they are taking from 
it. Surely such a transaction would be entitled to the’ encouragement 
of tax exemption as being the least favor the State could bestow upon it. 
But the reports show that to grant the right to pay taxes upon net re- 
ceipts, instead of gross receipts, would not work an exemption from taxa- 
tion, but would, on the contrary, but moderately reduce it. This, we believe, 
sound public policy requires. Being a moderate request it could be 
granted without embarrassment to the State’s exchequer. For all of 
these reasons we respectfully urge it for favorable consideration of those 
who are charged with the responsibility of exercising the greatest power 
vested in State officers—the power to tax, which has well been called 
the power to destroy. There are few, if any, protecting constitutional 
barriers for the insurance business, so our appeal is made wholly upon 
the ground of justice and sound public policy. 
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AROUSING INTEREST. 


Anderson Finds His Match—An Exciting Contest—Victory 
Favors the Hustlers. 


The manager of the Chicago office of the Consolidated Life and his 
cashier, Morris, were discussing the slump in business the past month. 

“T cannot understand it,” said the former. “Anderson, Thompson, 
Wilson, Greene and our other star men are grinding along doing no 
more than the plodders, and every day some one is throwing up the 
sponge and quitting. Something must be done.” 

The owl-like face of Morris puckered into a smiJe as he answered: 
“Anderson has distanced the others so that he feels he has no com- 
petition, and has lost interest. Thompson is somewhat sore on 
Anderson, and feels discouraged because he has had a run of bad 
luck lately. Wilson always reflects the moods of Anderson, and 
Greene is growing stuffy. These four control the standing of the 
mercury.” 

“No doubt you are right, Morris. 
but what is to be done?” 

“Ginger them up,” said Morris, briskly. “Let Anderson and 
Thompson select the agents, turn and turn about, to form a team, and 
hustle to see which side can make the best showing. Such a contest 
will engage every man in the office, and their fellow agents will be 
after them all the time to make good. That will do more to get 
results than anything we can say. We must arrange for Thompson 
to have first choice, so that he can get Wilson on his side. It will fire 
Anderson up to have his chum chosen away from him, and he will 
work like a tiger to win. He is one of the kind that thrives on 
opposition, and things have come too easy for him; a few barriers to 
surmount will not hurt him.” 

“Good! An exciting contest is the best medicine for a run-down 
office. We will put up the money for the winning side to have a 
big blowout, banquet, Dutch supper, or something. Map out your 
plans, Morris, and we will put them through at the meeting Saturday, 
for we must get to work at once. No policy for over $5,000 to count, 
though, for we know Anderson’s long suit. He would get out and 
work hard for a few days to land some large policies, and then sit 
back and watch the boys on the other side try to catch him. That 
kind of an attitude on the part of a leader would knock all the en- 
thusiasm we can get up out of the men.” 


You usually are in such matters, 


STARTING THE INTEREST. 

The contest was duly announced, in glowing terms, but excited only 
a very mild interest. ; 

“Mr. Thompson and Mr. Anderson will act as leaders,” said the 
manager, “and as Mr. Thompson has been with us the longer time he 
will have first choice.” 

“Mr. Wilson,” said Thompson, promptly. 

“Mr. Greene,” said Anderson, coloring, resentfully. And so on, 
until the last raw recruit in the office was chosen by one side or the 
other. 

“Now, gentlemen,” concluded the manager, “I am going to look to 
Mr. Thompson and to Mr. Anderson for results. Both have shown 


themselves to be good producers, and this contest will prove their 
ability as managers. Each of them will have a desk at opposite ends 
of this room, and the agents on their side will report to them direct. 
Both are free to confer with the cashier or myself regarding any 
points which may arise, but they will be expected to personally map 
out a campaign for business, and see that it is carried through.” 

“See, here, Morris,” said Anderson, after the meeting adjourned, 
“vou are not playing this game fair on me, old man. You know that 
T do not stand a ghost of a show with Thompson in the piker class of 
$5000 and under. Get the limit taken off, and I wil! go after some 
big policies that will even up my draggers.” 

“T would like to help you out, Anderson,” said Morris, “but it 
would not be fair as I see it. Thompson has never written an extra 
large policy in his life. He simply cannot land big fish and you can. 
So it would be showing undue partiality for me to try and get the 
conditions changed, since it would give you so much the advantage.” 

“But I cannot eat soup with a knitting needle, man, so this way gives 
Thompson the advantage.” 

“No, no,” argued Morris, “you are adaptive, and will soon be as 
expert at bringing down the game with a shotgun as you now are 
with a rifle.” 

SMOOTHING RUFFLED FEELINGS. 


But Anderson was in no mood to be flattered by the wily cashier, and 
left the room convinced that he was being mistreated, and with a 
well-developed grudge in his mind. 

Thompson, elated at getting the first choice of men and securing 
the services of Wilson, was engaged ia soothing that gentleman’s 
ruffled feelings at being separated from his chief crony when Ander- 
son came down the hall. 

John patted his friend on the shoulder as he passed, and said, “Sorry 
you are not with me, Bobby.” Wilson grinned, appreciatively, but 
felt that he could not afford to say anything with Thompson there; 
and the latter nervously tried to smooth matters over by saying that 
one man’s loss is usually another man’s gain, and that he needed 
Wilson for his side to win.” 

“But don’t you be too sure it will win, even if you have got him,” 
taunted John as he passed on, his temper now at a white heat, deter- 
mined to win this contest and show both Morris and Thompson that 
he could hold his own in spite of them. 

“T sure have a hot fight on my hands now,’ 
1 have made Anderson fighting mad at me without intending to. 
will stand by me and do your best, will you not, Wilson?” 

“Yes. Anderson is my friend, as you know, but I fear I am getting 
to depend on him too much. I am on your side in this, and if Johnny 
wins he will know that he has had opposition.” 

Monday morning, Anderson stopped by for Greene on his way to 
the office. “You are an older man in the work than I am,” he told 
him, “and I am glad to have you on my side. The men all like you, 
and I want you to take charge of them for me and jolly them along 
so that I will be free to go with the one who needs me the most, and 
plan to get my men into places where we can do effective work. 
Thompson and Wilson had their heads together after the meeting, 


’ said Thompson, “for 


You 
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Saturday, plotting how to get the best of us. And you noticed how 
the manager cut down the limit to $5000. He knew that was my 
specialty, and that I seldom go for a small policy, so it shows he has 
it in for me. I even went so far as to ask Morris to try and get the 
limit raised, and he refused to do it, so he is for’the other side, too. 
But if you will stand by me like a brother, Greene, and put in your 
best licks, I think we can show them a thing or two that they are 
not looking for.” 

“We sure will! I did not take much stock in this contest when they 
told us about it Saturday, for I thought the old man was simply trying 
to stir us up, as usual; but if they are trying to give you the double 
cross, my boy, you will find old Greene just where you want him.” 

“And I could not have a better man. You have taken a big load off 
my mind, and I know that you will keep the men so enthused that 
they will get out and work like beavers. Not having to spend so much 
time keeping up steam I can get out and close important cases for the 
men, and get in all the $5000 policies I can, personally, to keep up our 
average.” 

THe OTHER Sipe Doers SoME PLANNING. 

Thompson waited for Wilson at the street door Monday morning, 
and called him aside. “Wilson, put in your best work in this contest, 
or we will lose sure as anything. The men all like you, and I want 
you to help me get them to the boiling point and keep them there. 
Anderson and Greene went in a few minutes ago, and they were so 
busy talking they did not see me. John had his arm around Greene’s 
shoulders, and was radiating a smile such as he usually bestows only 
on a $50,000 prospect, and Greene looked as satisfied as a cat with a 
fresh saucer of milk.” 

Wilson winced at the idea of some one else taking his place with 
Anderson; and, prompted by both loyalty and jealousy, he readily 
promised to do all he could to’ enthuse the men, and to bend every 
effort possible to writing business personally. 

“That’s the way to talk!” exulted Thompson. “Anderson thinks that 
he and Greene can mop up the floor with us, but he is mightily mis- 
taken.” : 

“You bet!” said the indignant Wilson. “Johnny can write bigger 
policies than any man in the office; we all acknowledge that, but 
Greene does not amount to so much that I ever saw, and the two 
together will not average up as well as ycu and I do, especially as they 
have clipped John’s wings by not counting any policy for over $5000.” 

After all the men had gotten out to work that Monday morning, 
the manager and Morris discussed the situation. “I did not give them 
credit for thinking of it,” said Morris, “but the same ideas seems to 
have entered the mind of both leaders. They have drawn their best 
man into a feeling of partnership and responsibility, so as to do away 
with any feeling of envy in their ranks.” 

“Ves; and it puts them on their honor to do their very best. This 
will give both Thompson and Anderson iime to lay their plans and see 
that they are carried out. They can bend the efforts of each man in 
the right direction so no energy will be last.” 

As the contest progressed Morris beamed with satisfaction at the 
way his plan was working, and pitted one side against the other, play- 
ing upon the individual characteristics and prejudices of each man to 
push him to the limit of production. 

The manager, on the other hand, kent a cool, neutral ground be- 
tween the two forces, where he could keep bitterness and ill feeling 
from developing. 

It was nip and tuck between the contesting sides, first one and then 
the other forging ahead, and every man out early and late trying to 
close every prospect on his list. Thompson and Anderson, valiantly 
aided by Wilson and Greene, were constantly boosting, cajoling, en- 
couraging, threatening and assisting all along the line, until the men 
caught the enthusiasm and became as much interested in winning as 
the leaders were themselves. 


WinpinGc Up THE CAMPAIGN. 

The last day came, with the Anderson men $1000 ahead, and the 
Thompson men were so eager they did not go to the office that morn- 
ing, but met at the car barn, where Thompson had arranged with the 
management for them to be allowed to canvass the motormen and 


conductors as they came in. It was an extra fine day’s work, and they 
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entered the office at five o’clock in the afternoon jubilant, for they 
had written $19,000 that day and had orders on the car company for 
the premiums. 

Anderson and Greene had also been reserving a manufacturing plant 
for the last final effort, and Greene had led the boys out with high 
hopes, which were realized by their writing $13,000. But when they 
came in and found that the Thompson crowd had written $19,000, 
giving them a clear $5000 majority, with no hope for them unless 
Anderson, who had been on a lone hunt, came in with a $5000 bird, 
they about gave up hope. 

Greene was at the desk, and as the boys gathered around he said: 
“Cheer up; no use looking like mourners at a funeral. Anderson has 
not come in yet, and he may have gotten $5000, although he told me 
he had cashed in about all his prospects vesterday. We have all done 
our best, so let’s die game if we have to lose.” 

“Tt has paid us, anyway,” said Simmens, a new man. “I know I 
could not have done one-half so well as I have if this contest had not 
been on. Everyone was so enthusiastic I just had to take off my 
coat, roll up my sleeves and pitch in for all I was worth. We get 
our commission on what we have written just the same, whether we 
win or lose.” 

“Of course,” said Greene, “but John is such a trump I would give 
my hat to see him win.” 

“T hear Johnny’s voice down the hall,” said Wilson to Thompson. 
“Poor old chap! This will be his first defeat.” 

“Don’t laugh until we are out of the woods,” cautioned Thompson, 
“that Scotchman is a deep thinker, and I will not be satisfied until he 
comes in and I know what he has been holding out. There! what 
did I tell you?” 

Anderson entered the door, shaking an application blank at Greene. 

“How much?” “What did you get?” “Say its $5000!” Oh! it’s 
only a thousand!” was the chorus that greeted him. 

John passed the blank to Morris, saying: “There she is, and I had 
a hard time to get her. That old clam of an attorney is the hardest 
proposition I ever went up against in ali my life. Had to stay with 
him for five hours, but he finally came across.” 

The cashier looked at the blank, and executed a war dance around 
Anderson as he shook his hand, for he held an application for $5000, 
and the greatest contest ever waged in the Chicago office had proven 
a tie. 

The banquet was held as planned, but it was in honor of a “double 
victory,” and the jealousy between Thompson and Anderson disap- 
peared forever. Each had found the other a foeman worthy of his 
steel, and was willing to let honors rest easy. 





A NON-SHRINKABLE ESTATE. 


Life insurance agents state that the reduction of dividends in many 
industrial enterprises during the past two years has been the means of 
causing many men to offset the shrinkage of their incomes and a pos- 
sible shrinkage of the value of their investments by liberally purchas- 
ing life insurance, thus guarding against any possibility of leaving 
shrunken estates and inadequate provisions for their families in the 
event of death. This is an indication of the growing tendency of 
business men and men of large means, even, to forestall the future by 
means of life insurance. They thus insure their lives, their own 
future, their estates and the future comfort and happiness of their 
families. 





A READILY NEGOTIABLE ASSET. 


A life insurance agent of wide reputation, one having had many 
years’ of experience in the business, says that one reason why men, 
especially young men, are more and more, every day, believers in life 
insurance is that they are realizing, more than ever, the utility, the 
flexibilitv, of a life insurance policy, as an asset. They realize that 
it is the most negotiable of all forms of property; that it is unsur- 
passed as a form of security; that, in the right company, it is as safe 
as a government bond, and as good, even better, in its returns than 
a government bond. Once the popular conception of a life insurance 
policy was something necessarily and inevitably associated with death. 
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It suggested the deathbed; sorrowing ones; the coffin and the grave. 
Now this has changed. Life insurance is not such a “grave” sub- 
ject as it was once, and hence its growing popularity as a means of 
saving; as an investment, by up-to-date men who are more con- 
cerned with the material things of this life just at present than with 
anything relative to the gauzy and uncertain hereafter. The student 
knows he can easily borrow money on his policy. The business man 
knows that, in case of a bad “pinch” in his business—in the event of 
extreme necessity— the company would lend him money on his policy. 
He knows that his life insurance policy is a gilt-edged asset which 
may, in an emergency, save him from bankruptcy and save his busi- 
ness. And every policyholder knows that, if the worst comes, he 
can surrender his policy and come out whole with no savings lost. 

It is because a policy is a tangible, negotiable asset, on which actual 
money may at once be realized at any time, as well as a protection, 
that has and is, popularizing life insurance. 








A BUSY SEASON. 


“This and the next few weeks is my busy season,” said an agent, a 
period when I can do better with business men than any other time of 
the twelve months. 

“Many business men remain in the city while their families are 
away. I have found that these men usually dine down town, in the 
evening, instead of going home; consequently they make longer office 
hours and are in no hurry. They kill time in their offices until it is 
time to go to one of the hotels to dinner. At this late hour, between 
six and seven, I find them relaxed from the work of the day, the 
employees of the office gone, and they are in a receptive mood, with 
nothing in particular to do, and are really glad to listen to almost 
anyone on about every conceivable subject. 

“Often I am invited to dinner and asked to pass the night with one 
at his suburban home, whither he goes after he has his dinner. 

“Under such circumstances I am almost sure to secure an applica- 
tion. 

“Oh,” said the agent, “I can’t afford to go away in the summer. 
Winter is my slack time.” 





COMPENDIUM OF OFFICIAL LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS. 


In the four years ending with 1908 the number of United States 
life insurance companies increased from ninety-two to one hundred 
and seventy-one, a gain of seventy-nine,* while in the previous six 
years a gain of but thirty-three had been recorded. During 1908 the 
net gain in number of companies was eleven, or just one-half the gain 
in the previous year, but from present indications the year 1909 will 
go far ahead, as already no less than nineteen new companies have 
been licensed, with some ten or twelve more preparing to enter the 
field for business within the next few months. At the present writing 
one hundred and eighty-eight companies are licensed by the several 
Insurance Departments, exclusive of seven foreign organizations 
which operate in some States. 

These companies are organized under the laws of forty-one States, 
and as they do not all operate in any one State the complete reports 
as to their standing are scattered through more than twenty-five official 
State reports. As this large number of companies has served to 
enhance competition in the life insurance field, it becomes necessary 
that every agent should be in possession of some unbiased document 
giving the latest official figures and standing of all the life insurance 
companies competing for business. 

Such a document is found in The Compendium of Official Life In- 
surance Reports, the twenty-first annual edition of which has recently 
been issued by The Spectator Company. In that work will be found 
a thorough analysis of the statements of the one-hundred and seventy- 
one life insurance companies which made reports to the various 
Insurance Departments for the year 1908. All the figures entering into 
the voluminous annual reports of this large number of companies are 
carefully compiled and arranged in order of magnitude in a series of 
forty-four exhibits, while in a number of the tables percentages are 
given and the rank of the companies also determined by them. The 
busy agent will find this work of incalculable value as a time saver, 
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for it gives him within one set of covers information which otherwise 
he would have to dig out of many official reports. At the same time 
it presents the data in most convenient form for instant comparison, 
either with any other company or with the preceding year. 

The Compendium of Official Insurance Reports makes a book of 
168 pages, is handsomely printed from new and clear type, is bound 
in flexible leather, and sells at $3 per copy. All orders addressed to 
The Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York, will be 
promptly filled, and no life agent shouid be without a copy of this 
invaluable statistical publication. 

The tabulation presented herewith is taken from this work, and 
shows the aggregate transactions of the one hundred and fifty-seven 
ordinary and fourteen industrial life insurance companies of the 
United States which made reports for the year 1908. 


AGGREGATES OF THE FINANCIAL STANDING AND BUSINESS FOR 1908 OF 
THE ORDINARY AND INDUSTRiAL COMPANIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 




















Ordinary | Industrial 
Compe anies. | Companies. 
Mumbe® GP Companies. <2 6.5 ee baceneeanee 157 14 
Capatal sidebiscs<s 55 2 See ei wn cot Sareea ren | $23,560,562 $4,954,070 
INCOME 
AO TROUNIUIND os oie once wee he a ede nets os 51,646,192 | 20,770,340 
PLOIMCAE CRCMTOUIES © «5 5 ood 9 di cG aad sc ewne a edeae a 345,706,440 123,859,859 
WRGCeived: 1k AWRUINIES . 6. 6s os aja pasiens seas 3,766,784 108,795 
Total premium income............0i..... 401,119,416 | 144,738,994 
Dividends, mterest, C66... 2... os ice scence cae a 120,992,290 | 17,612,486 
Received (oe tents. = oo oo sc ieee aeetserea 8,312,359 | 2,343,908 
PE CUE COC oi ann cos Sale gH vec wha Bo ME 8,386,455 424,241 
Total interest and other income............ 127,691,104 | 20,380,635 
DUM MORNE. ci. codon OCR mae aT oee 538,810,520 | 165,119,629 
EXPENDITURES. 
Das 16p- CEA OER Se ie wes da cankseepacennes 125,056,519 39,641 ~~ 
Paid for matured endowments................... 34,070,186 | 787,189 
PUREE: cv ene ¢ 0% 4 sun ca ease ace ce teweden 6,862,226 379,562 
Paid for surrendered, lapsed and purchased policies) 69,008,800 | 5,463,205 
Dividends to policyholders................02+0-- 47,215,855 | 7,2902.514 
Total payments to policyholders........... 282,213,586 | 53,564,339 
Dividends to stackholders......5... « «.<:..0<««c0%e0n2- 1,351,169 | 392,900 
Commissions,salaries and traveling expensesof agents 44,425,369 29,991,972 
Medical fees, salaries and other charges of employees 14,408,822 | 7,401,258 
PAE CAEN CRIT io oc 5 ound eA wane cinsa ewan a 25,118,983 | 8,807,148 
Total expenses of management............ 85,304,343 46,593,278 
Total expenditures... Was wring eee 367,517,929 100,157,617 
Excess of income over expenditures. aimlo(e Sateen oh 171,292,591 | 64,962,012 
ASSETS. 
go ee re: Cee? See 128,046,475 38,828,094 
Bond and mortgage loans.....................-. 841,755,401 145,497,739 
DL : Sa a ee rer ori ree rt 1,236,728,164 | 216,099,408 
SEN IN oes 005-2 ss slale s bag oy nae tee eas 133,794,545 13,274,866 
Collateral loans. . BREE re cep eee Sa 20,993,902 9,624,398 
Premium notes and Dette. <5. 5.ant ciate oc 411,318,484 | 22,940,825 
Caahy tiv glace at: DOGMA... << <i c es a tce eae 54,581,745 | 17,905,849 
Net deferred and unpaid premiums.............. 36,901,766 | 10,503,346 
FEO OUMNI he 52.5.2): ain dia cc cg ey a s Wea a 35,863,718 5,635,365 





Total ‘admitted assets. sae «see aemeaah ) See eae 480,309,890 
Items not admitted. cdalcv gnats See ee 20,858,815 3,402,259 


LIABILITIES. 








Reserve ...... Peceeenne ele nce sw aria vcseines ae areae 2,425,267 ,640 403,389,451 
Losnes: and clatns not pall... 2. 66s este ea 13,600,648 1,298,051 
Claims resisted......... <2 sgitin mains neldentaeae a 1,770,248 150,882 
Dividends unpaid, apportioned and set aside...... 226,427,088 20,211,681 
AT othiet MeMAtNG. « ooo 0 5c bs bg ade acveueen aa a 40,008 223 5,786,933 
BD a Pee Oe eae keel) 2,707,073,847 430,836,9y8 
Surplus to policy holders (including capital). 192,910,353 49,472,892 
Porticy ACCOUNT. 

t ga : § Policies 800,784 4,366,063 
New iene boven and paid for....... FF Peer ‘sittene 906 594.141,679 
Whole life policies in force...........0.......... EOD AAG 208.) aia ox ares 
Endowment policies in force . AGiiswit's waved sat POE IOSRGR f= —  seeces 
All other policies'in force <2 3). 065-055 0s eee GQ 2 30G4Sr ate | lf sewn 

Total insurance in force....... ae Policies 6,164,730 19,687,675 

* Amount! 11,850,032,581 | 2,668,919,696 
Total assets (including non-admitted items).. 2,920,843,015 483,712,149 
Total surplus (including non-admitted items)... 213,769,168 (52,875,151 





a Where the various items of a few companies’ statements have not been classified, the tota 
amounts have been included in these aggregates. 
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THE BEST METHOD OF SAVING. 


With the present high cost of living and the many demands upon 
the income of the average man, whether professional, salaried or busi- 
ness man, the chances, opportunity or ability, as the case may be, of 
saving money are at least problematical. Not that many men who 
do not save money if they would resolutely set themselves to do it 
could do so, but the tendency is, nevertheless, to live up to incomes. 
Most well-balanced men fully realize this, and they realize that they 
are helpless to accumulate property, that they are helpless to curtail 
the thousand-and-one demands upon their income. This, says an 
agent who makes a deep study of conditions, is one thing that is very 
largely responsible for the growing demand for life insurance. Men 
in this situation know that life insurance will enable them to provide 
for their dependents and for their own old age as nothing else will, 
and they know that, with everything else, they can eke out the com- 
paratively small amount requisite to pay life insurance premiums. 
They appreciate, also, the value of the compelling feature of life in- 
‘surance, and so they insure. Life insurance is easing the mind and 
bringing peace to many a man to-day who is a martyr to the in- 
exorable demands of present-day existence. 





LAWYER NOT NEEDED. 


A young business man died, leaving, at the time of his death, a 
policy of $10,000 in one of the best and largest life companies, taken 
through an old and very highly respectable general agency of the 
company in a certain large Eastern city. 

A young lawyer, one of the most bumptious kind, attorney for the 
deceased, and knowing fully as little about insurance and insurance 
companies as he did about law, had a feeling that it was “‘up to him” 
to look out for the interests of his late client’s estate and see that the 
insurance company did not try to avoid or evade payment. 

So the future chancellor visited the general agency and, with a well- 
developed outward curve of his chest, presented his card to the gen- 
eral agent, who was what is known as ‘“‘a gentleman of the old school,” 
with Chesterfieldian manners. 

“T am a friend and the attorney of Mr. — * said the legal 
luminary, “and came to see about the payment of that policy.” 

“We are glad to see you, sir, and to welcome you as a friend of 
Mr. ————, whom we very highly esteemed, but we shall not re- 
quire your assistance, supervision or surveillance in connection with 
the payment of the policy,” said the general agent. 

This policy was promptly paid in full, even though only one annual 
premium had been paid on it. 








DOCTOR vs. DOCTOR. 


“It is a strange thing,” said a well-known life agent, “that many 
doctors constitute themselves their own medical examiners, relative 
to life insurance, to their own detriment, yet when they are ill they 
prefer to send for another physician rather than to prescribe for 
themselves.” 

“T know at this moment two physicians, doctors of good repute, both 
having large country practices. One of them carries no life insurance, 
though he believes in it, because he says he is not an insurable risk. 
The other doctor was in the same situation, and labored under a 
delusion; ior, when I persuaded him to visit the medical examiner of 
the company I represent, he passed, and now carries considerable in- 
surance in one company. Yet he had firmly decided that he was un- 
insurable. But he has been glad since that I did not share in his 
confidence of his own infallibility, and that I persuaded him to visit 
a ‘competent physician,’ as I banteringly said at the time. I have been 
told by many physicians that they could not diagnose ailments of their 
own systems, and that they could not prescribe for themselves. Why, 
then, do they take a different ground with regard to life insurance if 
they really want insurance?” 





NECESSITY vs. LUXURY. 
If we were not a people disposed to indulge in luxuries, we would have 
less trouble providing the necessaries of life. Every man and woman 
can readily look back and take account of stock of the luxuries that 
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could have been avoided, and discover that probably more than half of 
the expenditures were not necessary. Think of the money expended for 
the drink habit, the tobacco habit, even the drug habit! Think of the 
time wasted, as well as the expense incurred, in the pursuit of pleasure 
and enjoyment! 

Among these the automobile figures largely. Men and women be- 
come infatuated with it, and almost forget the necessaries of life in 
order to indulge in this luxury. At the same time it must be ad- 
mitted that the people at large are becoming more frugal and saving, 
as indicated by the savings accounts, and also by the money that has 
been accumulated in the coffers of the insurance companies. There are, 
however, exceptions, and it is a good thing to see to it that the exceptions 
will not become the rule. The man who will borrow on his insurance 
policy or mcrtgage his home, or impoverish himself in any degree, simply 
because he wants to enjoy the luxury of an automobile, makes a mistake 
that may send his family to the poorhouse when he passes away. It is 
such mistakes that should be avoided. The American people, how- 
ever, are free, and want to enjoy their liberty, and the agent who makes 
use of arguments against indulging in luxuries must be discreet and 
thoughtful, lest he injure rather than benefit the cause of frugality. If 
a prospective who is known to indulge in expensive luxuries pleads 
poverty as an excuse for not protecting himself and his family with life 
insurance, then it is the agent’s opportunity to call attention to cases 
which show the importance of protection and the comparatively small 
cost of securing it. The best course to pursue is to prepare the mind of 
the prospective to include in his fixed charges the maintenance of life 
insurance. He can then afford to indulge in luxuries because he has 
both himself and family properly protected. If, however, he excludes 
the maintenance of life insurance from his fixed charges, and indulges 
in luxuries without accumulating anything, he is doing an injury to 
himself and family.—Fidelity Bulletin. 





MONEY VALUE OF MINUTES 


One of the most successful men of America when asked to what he at- 
tributed his success, replied: 

“T built my fortune on the dial of my watch; seconds became pennies, 
minutes became dimes, hours became dollars. I gave a money value to 
every tick, and took advantage of everything that economized time. I 
never procrastinate; I never wait for other people to get ahead of 
me. I keep my eyes and ears open for opportunities; I look well into 
whatever seems good to me; when my judgment approves I act promptly 
and with decision. I don’t know that there is any particular rule or 
law of success, but I’m pretty sure that one of the foundation prin- 
ciples is ‘Don’t lose time.’ ”’ 





NO TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL FOR THE METROPOLITAN 
LIFE. 


State Superintendent of Insurance Hotchkiss has denied the applica- 
tion of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company for permission to ac- 
quire real estate for the purpose of erecting a hospital for its em- 
ployees and selected policyholders who have tuberculosis. Superin- 
tendent Hotchkiss filed a memorandum, giving his reasons for his action. 

Superintendent Hotchkiss holds that section 20 (2) of the insurance law 
prohibits the purchase, holding, or conveyance of real property by an in- 
surance corporation transacting business in this State, save, among 
other purposes, ‘‘such as shall be requisite for its convenient accommo- 
dation in the transaction of its business.’’ This clause, with imma- 
terial modifications, he says, has been in every insurance law since the 
first of the laws was enacted by the legislature of 1849. 

He says that from the very beginning of corporate insurance in this 
State, insurance companies were limited to the acquisition only of such 
real estate as has been required by them in the transaction of their 
ordinary business, the business of making and selling insurance. 

Superintendent Hotchkiss makes this comment: 

While appreciating the practical philanthropy behind the application, 
the possibilities which lurk therein of the assumption by insurance com- 
panies of many functions not strictly incident to their business, suggest 
that the State may well move slowly in determining whether its crea- 
tures, particularly those possessed of such enormous financial power, 
should be permitted thus to step outside their legitimate field. 

Still further, while courts in extreme cases of apparent injustice may 
sometimes properly strain after jurisdiction or stretch the written law, 
administrative officers should take the law as they find it and leave law- 
making to the lawmaking power. The enlightened public opinion of 
the present day, particularly in a State whose legislature meets an- 
nually, may be relied on quickly to find expression in new laws or ap- 
proved amendments to old laws. Hence, if this interpretation of section 
20 (2) is not in accord with that of public opinion, the legislature of 


1910 will doubtless grant the power which the legislature of 1849 with- 
held. 
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USING MATERIALS IN SOLICITING. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


The solicitor whose annual record is so small as to entitle him to a 
place among the unsuccessful, limits himself for the most part to what 
is sometimes called “shoulder talk.” That is, he gets within hearing 
distance of a prospect, and delivers random and fragmentary state- 
ments on life insurance or some particular kind of a policy. He may 
hold a rate book. in his hand, but seldom any other papers, and soon 
his “talk” degenerates into mere nagging of the prospect to sign an 
application. I have often pointed out that the most foolish thing in 
the world is to urge a man to act when he clearly is not interested in 
what is proposed to him. This is no criticism of persistence. Noth- 
ing is more important than a firm and continued attack, but the right 
kind of persistence should be directed toward creating the desire which 
must generally precede an act. 

However, I began with an implied objection to off-hand or “shoulder 
talk,” and it has since struck me that something might be said in its 
favor. For example, in certain kinds of performances materials are 
said to be incumbrances. A good musician, and especially one who 
ranks as an artist in his line, feels that he has not really mastered a 
solo until he has committed it to memory, and thus gotten rid of the 
necessity of keeping his eyes upon a printed page. In relation to 
public speaking, paper is said to be a non-conductor. An audience 
never does more than tolerate it, and generally prefers an unhampered 
delivery even to better efforts that are assisted by manuscripts. I do 
not recall that any great orator ever wrote his addresses, and the best 
of them seldom use even notes. It may be answered, however, that 
the position of the average public speaker is essentially different from 
that of the life insurance solicitor. The preacher usually limiis him- 
self to an effort to stimulate or instruct his congregation. Even when 
he expects to make conversions and receive additions to his flock, he 
looks for the initiative to come from the convert. He makes pleas 
and sets forth arguments, but he stops short at invitations. In his 
line it is rightly calculated that eloquence and an organization will 
produce a fair measure of success. In general, the public speaker may 
aim at a certain kind of persuasion, but he seldom has any immediate 
practical concern for action, and even when he has, as happens in the 
case of pleading for votes, he is simply attempting to give direction 
to acts that will certainly occur. A life insurance solicitor, however, 
is always aiming at a definite and immediate object. As a rule, he 
does not obtain an application at the first interview, and he may put 
a curb upon his expectations, but if he is really in earnest about his 
work he proceeds as if each particular interview might result in a 
completed transaction. Men can be influenced to vote or join church 
by machinery, but they apply for life insurance only under heavy pres- 
sure, and hence mere eloquence is not sufficient to move them. To 
educate and stimulate a man to the point of investing in a piece of 
paper, which may not be put to any immediate practical purpose for 
twenty or thirty years, it is necessary to penetrate to the very center 
of his being. Many of his faculties must be excited. Instead of 
addressing him with a pleasing story, an agreeable melody and a bit 


of sentiment, his brain must be vigorously taken hold of and put to 
work. Because the average man will evade life insurance if he can, I 
am persuaded that even if a solicitor could talk fluently and elabo- 
rately without the use of papers it would be a mistake for him to 
do so. 

DEPENDENT Upon MATERIALS. 

We are so much more occupied in mere living than we are in ob- 

serving that we fail to notice to what an extent we are dependent 
upon materials. In making this statement I am not thinking of the 
materials that are necessary to our physical existence, but rather the 
innumerable forms of matter, large and small, which permit our minds 
to act. For example, the efficiency of the average man’s memory de- 
pends more upon cues that are outside of his mind than it does upon 
natural retentiveness. I will not now take the time to consider the 
fact of association. Almost every person knows that if he is not 
particularly occupied, and the name of Jones suddenly strikes into his 
consciousness, he will immediately recall some particular Jones. This 
tieing up of one thought, name or object with another which takes 
place in the mind is called the association of ideas. So far as we can 
judge it is what makes memory possible. By cues outside of the mind 
I mean that the average man depends upon a word or a sentence in a 
book to keep alive some fact which he would otherwise forget. With- 
out even being aware of it he often relies upon buildings to supply 
him with information which he does not deliberately commit to 
memory. By this I do not mean that he studies signs on buildings, 
but simply that the buildings awaken associations in his mind which 
are necessary to his guidance. After long experience he relies upon 
these outside cues without attempting to keep an orderly record of 
details. For example, suppose that about ten squares from where I 
am now sitting a building known as the Browning is located. After 
having lived a long time in this city I can state promptly that the 
3rowning is on the south side of A street, between B and C. Further- 
more, I can even put down on paper the names of the streets that I 
will traverse in walking from my office to the Browning, but after 
having lived twenty-five years in a city I could not make an accurate 
directory of a single square of its business district. I could not 
itemize the buildings in the square in which I lived for eight years. 
I have an unusually good memory, but it is not necessary for me to 
put such details as I have mentioned directly into my consciousness. 
If I have business downtown I simply set my body in motion, and as 
I proceed from point to point my eyes will glance at the buildings and 
other objects that act as cues for my mental machinery. In the mean- 
time I may actually be engaged in thinking out an article and be 
unconscious of my surroundings, in a sense, until I arrive at my des- 
tination. 

I do not know that I perfectly succeed, but I aim always to make a 
principle so clear that the application of it will be easy to understand, 
and I will, therefore, venture upon one more illustration. Twenty- 
five years ago I read a considerable number of absolutely vile novels. 
That is, they were vile from a literary standpoint. So far as I recall 
they did not teach any immorality. I am preserving a few of these 
dreadful romances as specimens of the only literature that I could 
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find to read when I was a boy. In the meantime I have read almost 
thousands of books on various subjects, light and heavy, and have 
stored my mind with great quantities of odds and ends. The time has 
therefore come when my memory has reached something like its 
natural limits, and I do not trouble myself with unnecessary details. 
I do not care anything for the development of those blood-curdling 
plots that delighted me as a boy, but I notice that with all the accumu- 
lations of years when I now glance at a chapter of Old Sleuth or 
Deadwood Dick the stories come back to me readily. This again is 
dependent upon materials. The mere presence of the printed paper 
is sufficient to revive narratives that seem to have altogether passed 
out of existence. In this case the material which supplies the cue is 
not a great building but a comparatively tiny piece of paper. 


Usine EFFectivE PRACTICES. 

If I can succeed in making it appear as clear as it is to me, I am 

of the opinion that some effective practices in soliciting could be based 
Suppose, by way of illustration, I am anxious to 
secure the application of prospect Green. I know his situation exactly. 
That is, I know as much as is necessary for practical purposes. Do- 
mestically considered, he is married, has one child, and is reputed to 
be reasonably happy and contented. He is a banker, and by virtue of 
owning a small amount of stock he is cashier. His income is not large 
enough to excite envy. and if he should die suddenly his family would 
be embarrassed. He ought to carry at least $5000 life insurance, but 
he does not carry any. Nevertheless, I am convinced that Green ought 
to protect his family, and I judge that a twenty-payment life is, on the 
whole, best adapted to his circumstances. I therefore select a list 
of documents which seem to me most likely to produce conviction in 
his mind. First, I permit him to look at a photograph of our home 
- office building. It is not a skyscraper which reaches to heaven, but it 
is large and imposing. The photograph itself is about the size of a 
notehead, in order that it may be conveniently carried. Underneath 
it I have indicated three or four striking facts concerning the com- 
pany. It is over fifty years old; has a billion of insurance in force 
and hundreds of millions of assets. It is growing at the rate of 
$100,000,000 a year. On a slip of paper I cite half a dozen great 
American financiers who are members of the company. On another 
I have the names of at least six prominent local financiers who are 
policyholders. After this I show two or three twenty-payment life 
policy histories, and call attention to their moderate cost for the whole 
period. I am then ready for the statement, which really does-no more 
than to show how he can escape if he becomes embarrassed, and 
should not be especially emphasized. Finally I display the policy, a 
fine specimen of the printer’s art, and read a few of the more im- 
portant provisions. Altogether, I have used eight pieces of paper, and 
most of them are small. 

Suppose, now, that Green is one of those hard propositions that we 
occasionally meet in soliciting, and it becomes necessary to interview 
him repeatedly. I confess that I should feel inclined to show him new 
documents each time, and in this I am not unlike other solicitors. 
Nevertheless, I am persuaded that the materials I have already used 
in this case are as appropriate as any others, and so | put them in an 
envelope and file them away for use upon the next occasion. At each 
interview I go over the same facts, and endeavor to make Green 
thoroughly familiar with a small group of facts. Not being interested 
in the subject, he will presently recognize that he has heard them 
before, and may suggest something new, but I point out that I have 
nothing that is new in principle, and urge that I simply wish him to 
remember accurately one or two items. I am at liberty to vary my 
arguments when I attempt to close as much as I like,: but in order 
that I may obtain control of his mind I must use always the same 
materials. If I call upon Green for two or three years, what happens 
after five or six interviews? Simply this: Green has not acquired 
much information about life insurance, but what he has acquired is 
accurate and wonderfully effective. The photograph, the figures, the 
small number of prominent policyholders and the policy histories have 
given the company something like an organic existence in his mind. 
It is a real institution, in whose favor he is now strongly biased, and 
the papers themselves will presently do much toward reviving the 
arguments which Green did not especially consider at the time I ad- 

By the careful management of the materials in the 


upon this principle. 


vanced them. 
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manner I have described, I have, in a sense, put my roots deep int 
Green, and my company has become a part of him. I do not say tha 

he will infallibly become a policyholder, but, if he is slow about taking 
an interest in life insurance, no other plan would be so well adapted to 
his case as the one I have indicated. In fact, in any attempt to in- 
fluence men’s minds there is nothing in the world so effective as 
simple repetition, and the solicitor should not hesitate to adopt any 
device which will insure this result. I have never tried it myself, but 
I have not the slightest doubt that it would be profitable for the 
manager of any particular company to fill the billboards of his city 
from four to six times a year with lithographs of the home office of 
his company and one or two explanatory statements. I doubt if there 
is in the entire business world a better advertisement than the one 
which shows a cut of the Rock of Gibraltar as an illustration of the 
strength of a certain life insurance company. It does not secure a 
very large number of voluntary applications, but it undoubtedly re- 
duces the work of solicitors, and this is worth dollars and cents. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 


The first six months of the current year have been marked by a 
continuation of successful work in life insurance soliciting. It was 
evident during the closing months of 1908 that the demand for life 
insurance was reviving, and that the effects of the various investiga- 
tions had been practically outlived. Companies which had suffered 
severely in the preceding three years were able to report that their 
business was picking up, and indications now show that the growth 
has been continuous. The returns of thirty-seven life insurance com- 
panies for the six months ending with June last show that their new 
business amounted to $443,185,918, as compared with $386,718,296 in 
the corresponding period of last year. This indicates a gain of 
$56,467,022, or over fourteen and one-half per cent. If this proportion 
of gain is continued (it will more probably be increased) the total new 
business for the year for all companies will be in the neighborhood 
of one billion seven hundred million dollars, or about one hundred 
millions less than the high-water mark reached in the year 1904. 


* * * * * 


As the volume of new business written increases by reason of a 
greater demand for it on the part of the public, there is likely to be less 
care exercised in looking after business already on the books. This is 
particularly true of policies in force for one or two years, as when 
2 man has paid premiums for three years he will, as a rule, only allow 
his policy to drop under extreme force of circumstances. Indeed, 
under present conditions, there is no need to drop a policy three years 
old or more by redson of financial stress, as the loan values are suf- 
ficient to take care of the premiums. While the agent is naturally 
more interested in securing new business tha: looking after old, yet he 
cannot make a great success unless he -.ollows up those already 
insured and sees that they pay their premiums. New business is often 
secured by this means, as the insured may desire an additional policy 
or can recommend the agent to a friend who has expressed a desire 
for insurance. An agent having insured a man should make that man 
his friend, so that whenever life insurance is mentioned in general 
conversation the man immediately thinks of the agent. Some of the 
most successful agents, who have been in business for a number of 
years, can rely entirely upon those they have insured for the names 
of new prospects. An agent having a renewal commission contract 
should be particularly careful to keep in touch with those he insures. 
A brief call three or four times a year will not consume much time, 
and will be found to pay in leads for new business as well as in keeping 
down the lapses. 





SMALL NEEDLES IN A LARGE HAYSTACK. 
[To tHe Epitor or Tue Specrator.] 

The little story in your issue of August 12, entitled “Lawyer Not 
Needed,” recalls an instance or two where a lawyer’s presence was 
necessary before settlement of a death loss could be procured. 

One of my clients died a year or two ago, leaving a policy in a large 
company, payable to his children—John, James and Mary. John had 
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disappeared and had not been heard from for several years. The com- 
pany refused to pay James and Mary their shares unless they furnished 
a bond for the full amount of the policy providing against John’s re- 
appearance! I was called in, and after some wrangling and a judicious 
threat or two, succeeded in brushing away the cobwebs on the brain 
of the head of the claim department of the company. 

In another case, the amount due, according to the company, was 
The insured had paid 
some premiums out of dividends. The company had charged some 
premiums against dividends where the premiums were paid in cash. 
I produced the checks with which these had been paid. After much 
argument with the head of the claim department and more with 7 
bookkeepers, the former told me he could “do nothing about it,” 
which I replied that unless he did I would sue in twenty-four sei 
Then he reconsidered, and discovered errors in the company’s books. 

In another case, the policy being lost, the company demanded a bond, 
and also raised a question as to some person who had inquired about 
the policy and thought he had a claim to it. the person leaving no name 
or address. As to the bond, the company’s representative politely 
handed out a circular of a certain surety company, which would be 
satisfactory, the circular bearing the insurance company’s name upon 
it. As to the claim of the unknown person, I quickly convinced 
the head of the law department that the less asked about that person 
and the quicker the policy was paid the better it would be for the 
company. I obtained a check ten minutes later. You see, a lawyer may 
be necessary sometimes. LAWYER. 

New York, August 14, 1909. 

[Our correspondent has found three very small needles in a very 
large haystack. Out of the hundreds of thousands of claims paid 
annually by the life insurance companies the number that requires the 
interference of lawyers is so exceedingly small as to constitute a 
negligible quantity. In the cases cited, if the claimants had appealed 
to any executive officer of the company he would have obtained full 
and ample justice. But he chose to go to a lawyer, pay him his fee, 
and in the end got only what the companies’ accountants ascertained 
was their due. There may have been errors in the bookkeeping de- 
partment, and if such existed no one would be more pleased to have 
them disclosed than the executive offices, who would have caused a 
thorough examination to have been made at the request of the claimant. 
The lawyer’s threats were mere bravado, and had no effect in the 
settlement of the claims. The business of life insurance companies is 
to insure lives and pay legitimate claims, which they do with the 
utmost promptness; but where a claim is involved or suspicious, they 
exercise the utmost vigilance to prevent the squandering of the money 
of their policyholders by paying fraudulent claims, of which they 
encounter many.—Editor Tue SpectarTor. | 





TWO DECADES OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


Last year the life insurance companies of the country, considered 
as a whole, recovered some of the ground lost in the three preceding 
years, by writing a larger volume of business and making more sub- 
stantial gains in amount of insurance in force, and thus far this year 
the improvement is reported to be even more marked. The tremen- 
dous amount of life insurance in force in United States companies 
predicates the distribution annually of vast sums of money, beside 
which the present figures will seem small. 

In the tabulation presented herewith there is shown in comparative 
form the aggregate transactions of all United States life insurance 
companies for the years 1808 and 1908, together with the increases 
in the period and the totals for the decade. During the ten years 
under consideration the volume of business has more than doubled, 
and while the setback of the past few years has slightly affected the 
business, the indications are that the former ratio of growth will 
speedily be resumed. During the ten years the tremendous sum of 
$2,391,652,114 was paid out under policy contracts, equal to about 164 
per cent of the assets on hand at the beginning of the period, proving 
conclusively that money paid for life insurance is not indefinitely 
locked up, but is being constantly redistributed throughout the 
country. The figures entering into this tabulation are taken from 
The Compendium of Official Life Insurance Reports, which is the only 
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| Increase in Totals for 
1908. | 1898. | Ten Years. | Ten Years. 
| | (1899-1908) (1899-1908) 
Number of comnenies Feccs 171 | 60 1 Ty Paar ee 
Capital stock. . a $28,514,632 | $12,065,339 | $16,449,293 | —...... 
| | 
INCOME. | | 
New premiums.. : 72,416,532 | 46,928,795 | 25,487,737 729,532,258 
Renewal premiums a. 469,566,299 205,682,822 263,883,477 | 3,643,976,394 
Received for annuities.. 3.875579 | 5,043,541 | — 1,167,962 73,602,206 
Total premium income.| 545,858,410 | 257,655,158 | 288,203,252 | 4,447,110,858 
Dividends, interest, etc... .. 138,604,776 | 57,864,151 | 80,740,625 931,537,426 
Received for rents. ... . 10,656,267 | 6,709,833 | 3,946,434 96,977,750 
All other receipts a..... 8,810,696 | 3,222,992 | 5,587,704 96,391,492 
Total interest and other } 
WicONN@r) 525-258. 158,071,739 | 67,796,976 | 90,274,763 | 1 124,906,668 
Total income...... 703,930,149 | 325,452,134 378,478,015 | 5,572,017,526 
EXPENDITURES. 
Paid for death losses... .. . 164,698,388 | 82,659,450 82,038,938 | 1,341,093,348 
Paid for matured endowm’ts 34,857,375 13,962,245 | 20,895,130 252,417,688 
Annuities paid.... 7,241,788 3,381,641 3,860,147 57,261,211 
Paid for surrendered, lapsed 
and purchased policies. . 74,472,005 | 26,776,440 | 47,695,565 403,352,045 
Dividends to policyholders. . 54,508,369 | 20,024,746 34,483 623 337,527,822 
Total payments to | 
policyholders........ 335,777,925 146,804,522 188,973,403 | 2,391,652,114 
Dividends to stockholders. . 1,744,069 866,437 | 877,632 10,146,90€ 
Commissions, salaries and | 
traveling expenses of agts. 74,417,341 45,971,205 | 28,446,136 780,729,872 
Medical fees, salaries and | 
other charges of employees 21,810,080 10,313, on 11,496,714 176,615,281 
All other expenditures a.... 33,926,131 18, 563,258 | 15,362,873 291,082,280 
Total expenses, man- | 
NGOUNMME Sc. See wets 131,897,621 75,714,266 | 56,183,355 | 1,258,574,339 
Total expenditures... .. 467,675,546 222,518,788 245,156,758 | 3,650,226,453 
Excess of income over exp. 236,254,603 102,933,346 133,321,257 | 1,921,791,073 
ASSETS. | 
Real estate owned. . 166,874,569 144,630,736 | yh}. rr ee 
Bond and mortgage | loans. . 987,253,140 455,086,119 | 532,167,021 | —...... 
Bonds owned *..... .-| 1,452,827,572 12,843,555 | 947,039,805 
Stocks owned *............ 147,069,411 640,013,623 | pee cer, eek 
Collateral loans. 30,618,300 43,545,539 | —12,927,239 |}  ..... 
Premium notes and loans. 434,259,309 57,258,660 | 377,000,649;  ~ ...... 
Cash in office and banks.. 72,487,594 68,860,741 | i es 
Net deferred and “unpaid 
premiums... 47,405,112 26,186,541 | pi 7 SS re 
All other assets............ 41,499,083 14,225,804 | a SY ee 
Total admitted assets. .| 3,380,294,090 | 1,462,651,318 | 1,917,642,772 | —...... 
Items not admitted.... 24,261,074 9,049,586 eit es 
LIABILITIES. | 
Reserve. . 2,828,657,091 | 1,202,509,993 | 1,626,147,098 | —...... 
Losses and claims not pa aid 14,898,699 | ,829,763 | 8 
Claims resisted. 1,921,130 | 816,462 | 1,104,668 
Dividends unpaid.. a 48 210,003 | 2,802,573 | 45,407,430 
All other liabilities a... .... 45,795,156 | 31,829,454 13,965,702 
Total liabilities... . . 2,939,482,079 | 1,245,788,245 | 1,693,693,834 |  —...... 
Surplus to policyholders} 440,812,011 216,863,073 | 223,948,938 | ...... 
Poticy Account. 
New business written.......) = 8 = ...... nnes ~. | Saas) Bey mi i decns 
New business not taken. ios. “sedawe ps tN NR See ae ee 
New business actually pa 2id| 
for | 1,468,934,726 931,278,559 537,656,167 | 14,957,19 
WwW na life policies i in n force. .| 7,800,443,208 4,004,063,561 | 3,796,379,647 | ~~ ...... 
Endowment policies in force| 2,903,108,161 | 1,305,851,567 | 1,597,256,596 | —...... 
All other policies in force a.| 1,146,481,212 405,043,940 ir i > ees 
Total insurance in Sei 11,850,032,581 | 5,714,959,068 | 6,135,073,513 a 
Industrial business written. . | "594, 141,679 | 422 164,810 171,976,869 | 5,968,177,396 
Industrial insurance in force| 2,668,919,696 _1,110,078,702 pa TS ee 








* Prior to 1901 figures represent United States bonds and other stocks and bonds, 


a Where 


the various items of a few companies’ statements have not been classified, the total amounts 
have been included in these aggregates. 


publication giving complete detailed statements of all United States 
life insurance companies.* 

It will be seen that while ten years: ago the companies then in ex- 
istence were of good: size, yet their figures were small in comparison 
Going back twenty years the contrast is even 


with those of to-day. 
At the close of 1888 there were but forty-eight life 


more marked. 





insurance companies organized under the laws of the United States. 
In that year the premium receipts were but $120,244,711, while the total 
income was $153,859,187. Payments to policyholders were $76,530,780, 
while the amount laid by from the income was $45,111,431, which 
helped swell the assets to $657,128,462. The insurance written and 
paid for was $544,765,508 ordinary and $179,397,732 industrial, while 
the insurance in force was $2,828,802,098 ordinary and $305,201,610 
industrial. No comment is needed to intimate the vast amount of 
benefit conferred by the great growth in the intervening period. 





* Published by The Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York. Price 
$2, bound in flexible leather. 
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THE UNWISDOM OF CASH SURRENDERS. 

The very base and foundation of life insurance is the idea of 
insuring lives for the future benefit of the dependents of the insured 
after his demise. Misdirected legislation, actuated by misinformed 
public opinion, in turn moulded by yellow journalism and. sensational 
muckrakers, has so disturbed this fundamental idea that it is scarcely 
recognizable. 

The repeated cry of the insurance reformer has always been that the 
policyholder owns his own reserve. He most certainly does not, other- 
wise the very purpose of life insurance is defeated at the start. That 
reserve does not belong to the insured; it belongs distinctly and ob- 
viously to his beneficiary, and then not until the death of the insured, 
and meantime it is intrusted to the insurance company for safe 
keeping. 

If all policyholders should take advantage of the lever which the 
cash surrender legislation gives them they could almost plunge their 
companies into insolvency, without in any way whatsoever fulfilling 
their obligations to their dependents and beneficiaries, and with little 
financial gain to themselves. 

When a policyholder finds it absolutely impossible to continue his 
premium payments it is perfectly logical and equitable and reasonable 
to give him either paid-up or extended insurance. It is obvious, also, 
‘that the best risks will inevitably and naturally attempt to take advan- 
tage of the cash surrender value, while, on the other hand, impaired 
risks will keep up their insurance at any cost. This is manifestly 
unfair to both the company and the average risk policyholders, as it 
increases the cost of insurance materially. Furthermore, as the average 
human being has tendencies towards improvidence, this phase of in- 
surance, instead of encouraging providence, panders to the improvident 
tendency, and men whose dependents need their insurance most are 
thus led by momentary impulse to surrender their policies. 

A comparison of the insurance terminated by death in one hundred 
and sixty-seven companies with insurance terminated by surrender 
in 1908 is as follows: 

INSURANCE ‘TERMINATED 1908. 
-———By Surrender—— 
Policies. Amount. 
130,189 $277,090,438 


Thus it is seen that where 58,855 men left at their death large 
sums to provide for their dependents, 130,189 deprived their own 
families of upwards of two hundred and seventy-seven millions of 
dollars, which deprivation will not be felt until after their deaths. A 
man who needs insurance most and can least afford to be without it is 
he to whom the cash surrender value appeals most, for he is eften 
sorely pressed financially; but if he does profit by this opportunity for 
momentary ready cash he is wronging his dependents more than he car 


7————By Death, 
Policies. 
58,855 


Amount. 
$136,402, 111 


ever repair. 

While there are undoubtedly some legitimate surrenders for the 
cash value under the forms permitting of surrenders at the end of 
fixed periods, the main point to be considered is as to whether or not 
the need for insurance still exists. So long as there are dependent 
ones that question must be answered in the affirmative, and their in- 
terests must be considered as paramount to any temporary advantagé 
pertaining to cash values. 





FIRST SUPPLEMENT TO THE HANDY GUIDE FOR 1909. 


The first supplement to the 1909 edition of The Handy Guide has 
just been issued by The Spectator Company. It covers new premium 
rates and policy forms issued since The Handy Guide appeared last 
April by the following companies: A£tna Life, Columbian National, 
Equitable of New York, Life Insurance Company of Virginia, 
Metropolitan, Mutual Life of New York, Reliance and Travelers. As 
every agent needs to keep posted on the latest developments in con- 
nection with premium rates, surrender values and policies, a copy of 
this supplement is essential to complete his outfit. Subscribers to The 
Handy Guide for 1909 will be supplied with copies of this supplement 


at 25 cents each, or on receipt of 75 cents the first supplement will be 


sent at once, and the second and third as issued later in the year. The 
price of each supplement to those not purchasers of the 1909 edition 
of The Handy Guide is 50 cents. All orders must be addressed to The 
Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York. 
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A TUNING-UP LETTER. 


The letter of President Thompson of the Northwestern National Life 
to his agents for August contains some good suggestions. It is as fol- 
lows: 

The story of the past month emphasizes a truth well worth your 
thoughtful consideration, viz.: that success is not in times or seasons, 
but in men; that it is harvest time in the life insurance field whenever 
you determine to reap. 

An illustration from real life is found in our correspondence files for 
the early part of July. I quote from three letters, names omitted: 

“No use trying to do much in July.” 

‘Vacation time now, nearly everyone away.”’ 

“Too hot. Farmers won’t write until crop is sure.’’ 

Result—Combined total new business, $11,000. 

Again—correspondence and verbal statements: 

“I’m going after first place this month.’’—Odell. 

“I wish Odell would take a vacation, but I'll beat him anyway.’’— 
Hirschmann. 

“T’ve done it before, and I’ll do it again.’’—Larson. 

Result—Combined total new business, $230,000. 

No man ever accomplished anything worth while until he determined 
in advance to accomplish it, and believed in his ability to do it. Big 
records are possible anywhere, at any time, for the man who really de- 
termines to make one. F 

A suggestion to men who have been doing just fairly well: don’t 
think you must wait until after harvest; it isn’t true. A magnificent 
opportunity confronts you right now, this month of August, A. D. 1909. 





INSURANCE COMPANIES WAKING UP. 


With much satisfaction The New York Medical Record notes the fact 
that the insurance companies are at last coming to realize that there is 
a close connection between their pecuniary interests and the taking of 
intelligent measures to protect and improve the public health. Of course, 
if all disease were banished, all accidents were prevented, and every- 
bedy either lived on forever or only died a ‘‘natural’’ death in extreme 
old age, the business of life insurance would disappear. That ideal con- 
dition, however, is about as far away as it ever was, and meanwhile it is 
much to the advantage of the companies that their policyholders should 
know how to postpone death and use their knowledge. 

This would increase profits in two ways—by decreasing the number of 
claims paid before the premiums and their earnings equaled the face 
value, and by decreasing the cost of insurance multiplying the number of 
those who could afford to carry it. Appreciation of these facts has led one 
company to plan a tuberculosis sanitarium for its employees and such 
of its policyholders as choose to use it. The State law at present does 
not permit this, but there is nothing to prevent the execution of another 
plan, which involves a campaign of education by the distribution among 
policyholders of literature dealing with personal hygiene and preventive 
medicine, and, in addition, providing, free of cost, and whenever desired, 
a complete physical examination and whatever advice may be needed to 
prevent or overcome any threatening or existing defect or disease. 

According to The Medical Record the examinations on which the is- 
suance of policies has long been conditioned have done an enormous 
amount of good, both by revealing previously unsuspected maladies and 
by leading to their proper treatment. Still greater benefits would accrue 
if more people were taught that periodical medical examinations have 
their advantages. The era of preventive medicine, it says, has barely 
dawned, and it adds: 

Statesmen are beginning to open their eyes to the vast importance of 
conserving the health of the Nation in order to insure its civic integrity 
and permanence. The industrial world is not only no longer unwillingly 
vielding to wise laws designed to safeguard the health of the laboring 
classes, but is actually initiating, of its own volition, measures for im- 
proving the physical welfare, and, therefore, indirectly the industrial 
efficiency of the workers. The educational authorities are beginning to 
focus their attention upon the bodily health of the child, for without this 
all efforts at mental training are worse than useless. The insurance in- 
terests, which have become an integral and indispensable part in the 
modern machinery of society, are merely falling in line with this uni- 


versal tendency. ie . 
—New York Times. 





SUCCESS FINALLY ACHIEVED. 


A certain life insurance agent made one hundred and sixty-six calls 
upon a prospect, and then failed to “get him.” Then he met the 
prospect at a summer resort, where he encountered him in a particular 
line of outdoor diversion to which both were devoted, and here, with- 
out having to introduce the subject of life insurance, the agent secured 
the application of the prospect, who brought up the matter and actually 
apologized for having caused the agent so much trouble. 
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WHO OWNS THE RESERVE ? 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


The other afternoon I rode out to a suburb and contemplated a 
swollen and muddy river while a score of hungry life insurance 
solicitors consumed chickens and waffles. I am not precisely a vege- 
tarian, but my interest in chickens is confined to the living animals, 
and hence my abstinence. When the gormandizing was over a paper 
suitable to the occasion was read. The author, as I understand, is at 
the head of the literary department of a prominent life insurance 
company, but he might prefer to have me withhold his name in an 
article of this kind. In the main the paper was intended to show 
that many of the popular notions concerning life insurance are incor- 
rect. It was not only a careful but an admirable definition of some 
‘life insurance terms, and, while it was not essentially technical in 
character, its distinctions impressed me as being technical rather than 
practical. I purpose to reproduce some of his arguments, comment 
upon them, and perhaps show how they may be applied to soliciting. 
As I shall not immediately part company with the gentleman I will be 
courteous enough to refer to him as Acton. 

As I have never represented myself to be anything like an expert 
in the scientific sense, I trust that I will be excused for not knowing 
whether it is customary for all companies to deduct a surrender charge 
from the reserves of withdrawing members or not. I know that some 
companies do, and in such cases it would not be strictly accurate to 
treat cash values and reserves as identical. Nevertheless, I may find 
it convenient to treat them as identical. 

I have never met many policyholders who were sufficiently ac- 
quainted with their policies to use insurance terms even awkwardly, 
but solicitors, I believe, are in the habit of referring to the reserve on 
an individual policy as the policyholder’s own, to be disposed of by 
him in accordance with a number of options. If my memory has not 
played me false Acton used language to this effect. Now it seems to 
me that the gentleman himself was unable to avoid a certain loose- 
ness of statement, for the r2ason that he subsequently declared that 
there is no such a thing as an individual reserve. However, as I have 
not his exact language before me, it may be that I have failed to do 
him strict justice. In any event the point is unimportant. Acton 
explained that the part of an individual premium which is called the 
reserve is not credited to the volicyholder’s account. It is thrown into 
a general fund, and this general fund or reserve is drawn upon to 
make up the difference between the annual mortality contributions 
and the face of the policy under a given claim. I am not sure that 
these preliminary explanations are as clear as they might be, but two 
points seem obvious enough. In the management of any particular 
life insurance company the reserve part of an individual premium is 
not credited to the policyholder, and the reserve is in practice always 
a large general fund. I urge the reader to notice the niceness of this 
distinction: The reserve of a life insurance company belongs to all 
the policyholders as a corporation, and is not an aggregation of in- 
dividual credits. 





ILLUSTRATING THE PoINT. 


To make this point clear, Acton used appropriate illustrations. I 
have forgotten them, but I believe that I can supply one of my own. 
Suppose I buy $1000 worth of stock in a corporation for which I 
actually pay $600. I may be able to dispose of this stock at any 
time for an amount of money equal to or greater than I originally 
paid out. I may sell to an outsider, to another stockholder, or 
a company might even arrange a fund for the redemption of stock, 
but, using the words in strict accuracy, could it be said that I con- 
trolled both the stock and the money which I paid for the stock? It 
is clear that in the stock transaction I could not at one and the same 
time possess options on the stock and the money for which the stock 
would be exchangeable. When I become owner of the stock I acquire 
mere stock options and part with the options which were bound up 
with the money I paid for the stock. 

In like manner Acton declared that when I insure my life my owner- 
ship and options are really vested in insurance, and that my payments 
are really the property of the entire body of policyholders considered 
as a corporation. J have an agreement with the insurance company 
whereby I can annul my contract or sell back my insurance for a 
certain sum of money, but in the nature of things it cannot be said 
that I own the insurance and my pro rata share of the reserve at the 
same time. It comes back to me now that Acton proposed something 
like this: Suppose I buy 1000 bushels of corn. At one time the cost 
would have been about $400. I might have been able to sell the corn 
at any time for as much or more than it cost me, but could it be said 
that I controlled the corn and the money which the corn represented 
at the same time? Obviously I could not. 

No one insists more upon accurate definitions than I, and especially 
when they are related to any of my pet views, and I confess frankly 
that so far as mere theoretical definition is concerned Acton is abso- 
lutely right. Furthermore, I have no doubt that in practice the ex- 
perts who are in charge of life insurance companies treat the reserve 
as being the property of the entire body of policyholders considered 
as a corporation. They simply pay claims from one large general fund 
rather than assess a great number of individuals. Nevertheless, it 
occurs to me that the options in a modern life insurance policy are so 
specific and so inevitable in their operation that it is an insignificant 
error even if I do speak of the reserve as my own. The moment an 
insurance company declines to grant me a loan or cash, or refuses to 
abide by its agreement to permit me to use a percentage of the pre- 
miums I have paid in one of several ways, that moment it will 
come in conflict with the Insurance Department of the State in which 
I live. I can convert the insurance policies that I own into cash, 
taking all times and conditions into consideration, with more certainty 
than I can exchange a bank check for money. It is the boast of 
modern life insurance companies that the policyholder’s money is 
payable on demand. If I can call for a part of what I have paid in 
at any time, does not the question of ownership become too theoretical 
to be of any practical importance? 
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Lire INSURANCE AS PROPERTY. 


Furthermore, without retracting anything that I have said about 
accurate definitions, is the corn illustration absolutely convincing? 
Considered as mere property, is there not a difference between life 
insurance and corn? Among the insurance policies I carry is a 
twenty-payment life for $2000. Unless I am hopelessly confused this 
is a contract to perform certain things under certain conditions, and 
not property. It is a valid claim for $2000 in the event of my death 
only. If I live twenty years and pay all the premiums J have still 
nothing but a promise to indemnify my beneficiaries upon my de- 
cease. One condition of this policy, namely, that relating to my death, 
makes it impossible for me ever to have any monetary or property 
interest in it. My personal rights are bound up with the sums I 
contribute while I am living. Again I ask, is it of any practical im- 
portance who is the technical owner of the reserve? 

In the course of his discussion Acton exposed a number of fallacies. 
I use his own language. When a policyholder has a contract that is 
nearing maturity it frequently occurs to the solicitor that the policy- 
holder could surrender it and apply for a new one. In the course of 
twenty years the cash value on any kind of a policy becomes large 
enough to be tempting; but to make the illustration as impressive as 
possible, I will show what is sometimes proposed in the case of a 
twenty-year endowment immediately after the twentieth premium has 
been paid. Let us assume a $5000 policy on which the premium was 
about $250. In twenty years the policyholder has contributed some- 
thing like $5000 less dividends. To allow for the dividends we will 
estimate that he has paid a total of $4000. When he considers such 
figures as these the resourceful solicitor soon discovers that the 
policyholder has an actual protection of but $1000, or, in other words, 
the difference between what he has invested and the face of the policy. 
He hurries to the policyholder; makes a full explanation, induces 
him to discount the endowment and apply for a new policy for 
$5000. According to the demonstration of Acton it is a fallacy to say 
that in a case of this kind the amount at risk is the difference between 
the premiums paid and the face of the policy. With a slight modifica- 
tion his argument is the same as it was as to the ownership of the 
reserve, namely, that the policyholder owns the policy but not the re- 
serve. If his policy still calls for $5000 how can it accurately be said 
that he is not insured for that amount? Is not insurance insurance 
as absolutely as corn is corn? 


A TECHNICAL DISTINCTION. 

Again asserting my approval of accurate definitions I would re- 
spectfully submit that Acton’s distinction is technical rather than 
actual. Personally, I am not in sympathy with the plan of encouraging 
the surrender of one policy that another may be taken. I have even 
expressed myself as being decidedly opposed to it. I have policies of 
my own so near maturity that I could apply the principle if I believed 
in it, but it does not appeal to me. Nevertheless, when we put aside 
words and their definitions, and consider what is purely practical, I 
am unable to see how a man has a real protection of $5000 if his 
policy is entitled to a cash value of $4000. If I own a $5000 piece of 
property which has a $4000 loan on it, the title may be in my name 
and I am the technical owner of it. Actually I own but one-fifth of 
it and it is customary to refer to my part as an equity. Now, if a life 
insurance company is in such a situation that it must pay me nearly 
$4000 on demand, and cannot be compelled to pay my estate the sum 
of $5000 unless I die, it is difficult for me to understand how the 
company has more than $1000 at risk. No one will deny that under 
the conditions I have described I am in a very different situation 
actually from the man who has paid his first $250 premium for a 
$5000 twenty-year endowment. If we both died his estate would be 
better off than mine by $3750. If this is a real fact, is it of any 
practical value to argue that a policyholder is insured for the face of 
his policy, and that it is improper and unscientific to deduct his cash 
value or total premiums paid? With all due respect to technical 
accuracy I should never permit it to govern me in any practical 
transaction. 

Realizing that the world in which we live is by no means ideal, I 
do not always urge strictly ideal methods. If all men were wise and 
sensible vast amounts of insurance would not be lapsed every year, 
but also vast amounts would not be written. Even with the assistance 
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of reasonably conscientious solicitors the insurance transactions from 
year to year do not by any means exhibit an ideal quality. In writing 
for the purpose of stimulating field men I feel it incumbent upon 
myself to suggest legitimate and successful methods rather than ideal. 
If a certain line of conduct appealed to a prospect I would even ex- 
press my approval of it for him when I would not adopt it for my 


own. Now it happens that most men are suggestible but not analytical. 
They have no ability to probe into things and distinguish a technical 
difference from a real, and they will usually be guided even by a 
fallacy if it is skillfully concealed. It sometimes happens that a 
policyholder has carried a policy ten or fifteen years, and then the 
agent of a competing company appears upon the scene with the argu- 
ment that the actual insurance is the difference between the cash 
value and face of the policy. Perhaps some agent still has a renewal 
interest in this old policy and wishes to keep it. If he is not already 
fully equipped to meet his competitor, I suggest that he take the 
strictly technical point of view and show that insurance is insurance, 
and nothing else. If he will be plausible and energetic and proceed 
with confidence, he will have no difficulty in winning the policyholder 
over. Arguments, after all, are mere tools by which we manipulate 
the minds of others, and we have the right to use them for this pur- 
pose even when they are not convincing to ourselves. On the other 
hand, I would not hesitate to show that the actual insurance is the 
difference between the reserve and the face of the policy, if by so 
doing I could legitimately secure a new application. 





TERM VERSUS ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE, 


An agent of a prominent life insurance company sends us the fol- 
lowing communication and illustration, showing the advantages of an 
ordinary life contract over term insurance, which we submit for the 
instruction of our readers: 


{To tHe Epitor oF THe SpeEctTaTor.] 


The accompanying illustration was prepared for a prospect, age 31, 
to show ordinary life advantage, in part, over term on the ten-year 
renewable plan. I aimed to deal with the subject solely from this stand- 
point as a policyholder. I did not, however, attempt to cover the many 
advantages of the ordinary life, but have merely aimed to meet the pros- 
pect, on his own ground, as to the value of compound interest. 

I used ‘‘my’’ company’s ordinary life rate, but the last published rates 
for ten-year renewable term of another company. I am not in competi- 
tion with any company in these arguments, but am merely meeting the 
ill advice of a disinterested party, who means well in advising my pros- 
pect to take term insurance. 

I used the other company’s rates for the following reasons: (1) ‘‘my’” 
company’s rates, like other companies’, very largely, have been changed 
from renewable to non-renewable basis; (2) it is more fair to use renew- 
able than non-renewable rates for these comparisons; (3) to use the 
other company’s term rates is more than fair to the term policy, be- 
cause, if I had used the other company’s rates for both policies, I would 
have used a lower ordinary life rate than I have compared with its term 
rate; (4) the term rates of the company used are published above age 
60 (which was not the case in ‘‘my’’ company), and I had previously 
shown my prospect the rate increases from age 25 to 65. 

I show, from the mortality table, that a man, age 31, has a better 
chance to live 40 years than to die in 30 years. I claimed to him verbally, 
that a man stores up trouble, and is foolish, in most cases, if he totally 
disregards his probable after life; if he disregards the probable future 
value to himself, or possibly to the life of his policy, of the ordinary life 
reserve or asset value in cash or its equivalents; if he disregards his 
own after convenience in paying late in life easy ordinary life net cost 
in place of meeting the progression scale of term rate increases. If I 
should compare ordinary life with non-renewable term, the inability to 
renew would be a hardship, or conversion found impossible, or disad- 
vantageous compared with taking the right policy at the start. De- 
creasing cost is better than increasing cost. In the practical absence 
of reserve that is available to the insured under either term policies, or 
fraternal insurance, the disadvantages of the two are alike in that the 
large majority of middle-age men live more than 30 years longer, and 
both the term and fraternal insurance become a freeze-out in old age— 
I mean: the greatest burden of premiums is borne in years of least 
earning capacity of the policyholder, and his rate is more than likely—on 
the average, certain—to become prohibitive. 

In the case submitted, if man, age 31, takes $10,000 term at $136, and 
$10,000 ordinary life at $239.50, when he is age 71 his gross cost, with 
four per cent compound interest for 40 years, is only $224.02 more for 
ordinary life than for term. He finds that the term rate of $136 that 
advanced at age 41; increased sharply at age 51; soared at age 61 to 
$575.10; goes, at age 71, into the clouds—up to nearly $1500 (instead of 
$136). He must then quit and “have his troubles for his pains’’—nothing 
back! But on the ordinary life plan, its earlier heavier cost (long since dis- 
appeared) has earned him four per cent for 40 years, so the excess cost 
of ordinary life, with interest, is only $224.02, for which the guaranteed 
cash value, at age 71, is $6493. He is more apt to live to age 81 than to 
die before he is age 41. He may die to-night; his family may miss his 
income next month; he may get into trouble and need cash before the 
South Pole is discovered, but this is a cold business proposition, and he 
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cannot wisely disregard the probabilities of life or the contingencies of 
human affairs. 

I fully realize that some men are smart enough to tempt men with the 
“cheap talk’’ and create a favorable impression upon a buyer in propor- 
tion to his disposition to procrastinate about buying the right plan; in 
proportion to his jack of insurance information or his foolish thought to 
“beat”? the life insurance standard contract and cost. But what I aim 
to do is to place myself, as well as all other agents and companies, out- 
side of fallacies and innuendoes, and see if I cannot get, for my ideas, 
the support of the leading life insurance journal of the world. It is my 
sincere belief that you will serve not merely companies and agents, but 
policyholders (the real backbone of your business) if you advise them to 
give preference, in nearly all cases, to any policy plan in preference to 
term insurance. 

Do not overlook statement in my paper that I have calculated gross 
premiums at four per cent. The ordinary life dividends being much 
larger than on term policies, the difference in dividends, and interest 
on them, is very material. Hence, if dividends could be properly esti- 
mated, and the calculations were on “net cost,’’ the ordinary life advan- 
tages would appear very much greater than my paper shows, and the 
term policy would be at disadvantage even in ten years. 

Conditions remaining the same, there is an ascending-dividend scale, 
but this is important on ordinary life, while the constructural nature of 
the term policy is very peculiar. One of the largest companies in the 
United States had a dividend scale on term policies of 11.6 per cent at 
age 21; 22.5 per cent at age 45, and 16.2 per cent at age 60. Of course 
the percentage decreases with age, but that is not the case with ordinary 
life dividends if conditions are the same. 

New York, September 1. HARDWEST. 
$10,000, AGE 31, TERM AND ORDINARY LIFE COMPARISON FOR 

10, 20, 30 AND 40 YEARS. 


Gross premiums, plus four per cent, are used herein. By omitting all 
dividends herein, and interest on same, I do ordinary life serious in- 
justice, because its dividends are the larger; nevertheless, even without 
its dividends, and interest on its dividends, the ordinary life beats term. 

Each of many kinds of policies by any company is better, under some 
given circumstance, than any other policy of that same company. The 
one and only advantage of term insurance is temporary; also inadequate, 
considering its high cost and what you fail to secure if you succumb to 
the fallacious cheap arguments, in preference to the many and far 
greater advantages of ordinary life. I do not herein make any effort to 
cover the great number of arguments in favor of ordinary life, but I 
merely take up your interest idea. 





$10,000, AcE 31. oP remiums. 





“Term.” “Ordinary Life.” e 
ES ooh: prone Kae a mS SES WORMS TEMS an skates $136.00 $239.50 
RIGS MR erate Sd. 6 viel Sihaiene-Stele:c er Wale area Soh sk Gb mondo aie alka 184.50 239.50 
PU EE ou ale ia oo Cw na sinks ics, ote EY oily we oe meee 309.00 239.50 
PEM PO Baraics Fieicie cod piaareee ec aleldkigne bath. O4ln ide ewia 575.10 239.50 
Etc. Etc. 
In Ten YEARS. 
Term at $186, first ten years, with 4 per cent.................. $1,698.10 
O. L. at $239.50, first ten years, with 4 per cent...... $2,990.40 
Cash value O. L. in ten years (age 41)............04. 1,190.00 1,800.40 
PACOT Aty Ueere ith “CON YORE 2s cok cic icc eden ceacecoces $102.30 


In Twenty YEArs—$136. 


Term at $184.50 in twenty years, with 4 per cent............... $4,617.54 

O. L. at $239.50 in twenty years, with 4 per cent..... $7,417.07 

Cash value O. L. in twenty years (age 51).......... 2,850.00 4,567.07 
RGCOR; OF, Oe Ly AME WERUN SEALS Ra aie oie ces ce seidccwavien ens $50.47 


In Turrty YEARS—$136, $184.50. 


Term at $309 in thirty years, with 4 per cent .. a eee $11,003.25 

O. L. at $239.50 in thirty years, with 4 Po CORES ibe xe $13,969.55 

Cash value O. L. in thirty years (age 61)............ 4,700.00 9,269.55 
Wuvoe OF ©), Ra Wt. CI FOALS Sa oss ceca nwo aden nacns $1,733.7 

In Forty YEArs—$136, $184.50, $309. 

Term at $575.10 in forty years, with 4 per cent................ $23,444.94 

O. L. at $239.50 in forty years, with 4 per cent. $23,669.06 

Cash value O. L. in forty years (age 71)............ 6,493.00 17,176.06 
Balad G6 Ge Tes ae: Loti ORS io oo 2 Sos Saas eo oles $6,268.88 

RECAPITULATION. 

Dan tek VORER TANCE OE LEC aio ae ales in nr nmetnceied seep ba ciewleseees $102.30 

Wal twee ease saver Of CF Ba ences cn cue Va bse ws eaea canes sekc.cde en 50.47 

In thirty years, favor of O. Sg Daan ears ae os of AML OUT Li wide ewe aeloca 1,733.70 

Ea EDECe, VERIEC TONOT. Wike OO Bie ii tre Annee nd aad dalmadedla «Ge doc. ceniet e 6,268.88 


If dividends are considered, ordinary life has the advantage even at 
end of 10 years and afterwards much more than the above shows. 


MORTALITY. 


Only 9 men out of each 100 die between ages 31 and 41. 
Only 19 men out of each 100 die between ages 31 and 51. 
Only 33 men out of each 100 die between ages 31 and 61. 
Only 57 men out of each 100 die between ages 31 and 71. 


In 40 years those dying are seven per cent over half. 

In 30 years those dying are seventeen per cent under half. 

Hence, you have a much better chance to live 40 years than to die in 
30 years. Therefore it is very unwise to take a policy on the term plan, 
under which the exclusive advantage is in the case of very premature 
death. 

For 20 years those dying between ages 31 and 51 do not average one 
per cent per annum, and very slightly over one per cent annually in 30 
years. 
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SUMMARY OF LIFE INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES 
IN 1908. 


In the following summary special attention is called to the returns 
from Texas and Wisconsin. Owing to the large number of companies 
which retired from those States in 1907 on account of restrictive 
legislation, Tue Specrator applied to all companies which had left 
Texas or Wisconsin for returns showing what business was still on 
their books in those States. The items given show approximately the 
insurance written and in force in Texas and Wisconsin at the end of 
1908 i in all companies : 





Insurance Insurance Preninies i debda | Insurance 

ne I a Force | Written Received. | Incurred in Force | 
\Dec. 31, statis in 1908. | Dec. 31, 1908. 
' 








' 
Alabama .......(Ord. | 140,239,251 | 26,209,357 | 4,890,439 | 1,749,536 145,668,625 
(Ind.)| 6,214,706 2,745,079 | 201,733 55,324 7,144,943 
Arizona ....... ( Yrd.)} 19,525,903 | 4,956,106 | — 729,435 235,705 21,364,023 
Arkansas ...... (Ord.)} 80,665,974 | 13,469,414 | 2,852,606 992,508 84,109,311 
(Ind.)} 2'524,278 1,289,959 73,397 41,012 2,357,717 
California ..... (Ord.)| 280,834,702 | 40,568,209 | 12,564,470 | 4,505,723 333, 610, 320 
(Ind.)|} 23,210,003 | 8,975,470 920,463 | '222'933 28'578,564 
Colorado ..... ¢(Ord.)|} 113,859,751 | 16,630,881 | 4,075,302 | 1,292,566 118,442,192 
(Ind.)| 6. 181, "058 1,978,518 240,458 68,920 6;320,180 
Connecticut ...(Ord.)!} 146,774, "493 16,800,358 | 5,808,270 | 2,956,527 151,562,357 
(Ind.){ 72,23 531 7 576 ,650,758 950,517 73,689,492 
Delaware ...... ae 20,366,160 181 3 318, 22,052,495 
d.) 14,263,905 3, 520,908 155,033 14,684,079 
D. of Columbia (Ord ) 63,101,957 | 10, 300, 782 | 2,700,113 818,681 68,045,125 
Ind.) 25,602,642 4.379.645 4 280,367 26,614,731 
Miorida. .<..0.:. (Ord.) 62,005,791 | 15,463,853 | 2,254,758 897,436 66,240,320 
Georgia ........ (Ord.)} 281, "931, 130 | 48,207,956 | 7,946,574 | 2,813,871 250,278,469 
(Ind.) 13,649, "246 6,518,104 492,389 144,742 15,490,471 
Idaho ..........(Ord.)]| 18,574,445 2,682,192 689,233 184,043 19,523,076 
TIBROIS 6 5 w'so3 5% (Ord.)| 789,173,151 |117,173,372 | 28,418, 570 8,639,195 813,954,120 
(Ind.)| 144,265,694 | 43,167,729 5,300,658 1,469,658 156,202,753 
Ine Ac e053 (Ord.)| 302,043,977 | 54,649,402 | 10,075,013 | 3,073,656 307,049,127 
(Ind.) 73,967,148 | 19,454,210 | 2,683,682 | 632,358 76,302,250 
TGWa “i onceewess (Ord.)} 207,346,496 | 27,123,594 | 7,420,284 | 1,894,601 216,030,572 
(Ind.)} 12,442,595 | 5,031,187 407,325 | 105, 13,899,319 
Mares: o0e024 (Ord.)| 122,834,300 | 26,415,688 | 4,708,975 | 977,057 129,682,691 
(Ind.)| 13,454,119 | 5,060,083 174,185 | 113,337 14,739,233 
Kentucky ..... (Ord.)| 224,623,811 | 37,728,115 | 7,275,822 | 2,814,688 233,236,154 
(Ind.)| 42,115,910 | 11,133,015 | 1,490,872 502,952 43,431,752 
Louisiana ...... (Ord.)| 137,649,957 | 16,755,756 | 4,735,816 | 1,747,042 140,405,226 
(Ind.)| 26,757,629 | 5,760,752 | 1,008,469 324,118 27,031,298 
Maine ...c0<.s- (Ord.)! 927596,951 8,812,053 | 3,418,295 | 1,439,535 92,858,389 
(Ind.)| 12,402,315 | 2,323,228 426,840 113,344 12,801,917 
Maryland ......(Ord.)| 155,661,818 | 25,323,242 | 5,929,750 | 2,432,600 161,154,856 


(Ind.)| 78,531,200 | 19,350,865 | 3,091,048 1,019,820 80,312,697 
Massachusetts (Ord.)| 553,130,900 | 76,110,104 | 22,157,364 | 10,597,436 597,595,108 
(Ind.)} 213,970,151 | 29,861,919 | 7,726,025 2°758,439 229° 482,583 
Michigan ...... (Ord.) 250, 054, "847 41,605,100 | 9,744,894 | 2,905,989 263,167,042 
(Ind.) 33,554,760 | 10,799,171 | 1,191,587 271,225 35,731,450 
Minnesota ..... (Ord.)| 187,597,530 27,687,680 | 6,825,542 2,770,711 196,612,682 
(Ind.) 10.399,416 | 3,785,878 401,392 98,886 11,653,698 
Mississippi ....(Ord.)| 101,908,566 | 18,141,714 | 2,974,878 | 1,190,285 106,117,563 


Missouri .......(Ord.)} 365,636,341 | 53,191,052 | 12,571,143 | 4,079,688 378,277,254 
(Ind.)} 100,555,012 | 23,711,646 | 3,565,171 | 1,093,993 104,340,610 
Montana ....... (Ord.) 42,161,347 | 7,023,925 | 1,497,572 699,540 |- 44,768,161 
(Ind.) 1,405,693 495,734 49,319 9,430 1,555,469 
Nebraska ..... (Ord )} 100,398,052 | 14,715,755 | 3,560,341 930,982 109,044,961 
(Ind.) 5,071,939 | 1,886,618 188,662 51,144 5,554,615 
Nevada ..<:.s«- (Ord.) 9,559,702 | 2,087,527 408,473 155,804 10,083,979 





N. Hampshire (Ord.)| 50,155,989 | 5,049,197 | 1,920,308 721,094 50,786,045 
(Ind -)| 11,453,541 | 2,292,657 395,065 105,584 11,995,959 
New Jersey....(Ord. )| 322,858,764 | 60,048,373 | 10,501,212 | 4,860,281 339,031,105 
(Ind.)| 233,213,443 | 41,950,881 | 8,713,304 | 2,965,344 239,767,551 
New Mexico (Ord. pI 20,175,797 | 3,716,779 662,977 256,279 21,320,878 





New York..... (Ord.)| 1,589,987,059 |196,122,340 | 63,546,483 | 25,094,429 | 1,686,397,727 
(Ind.)| 594,108,337 |110,191,927 | 22,090,750 | 8,094,132 "611,022 496 

North Carolina (Ord.)! 120,835,388 | 20,037,627 | 4,668,210 | 1,218,268 126,549,888 
(Ind.) 17,134,188 | 6,764,325 198,559 182,567 18,043,344 

North Dakota (Ord) 41,340,301 | 10,345,168 | 1,499,793 275,119 46,479,702 
CUIO. ssc ccescvces Ord. 1.)| 609,127,171 | 81,040,101 646,550 | 7,946,801 630,505,286 
Pad.3| 156,451,795 | 37,322,855 | 5,918,993 | 1,655,333 162,345,176 

Oklahoma ..... (Ord.)| 46,745,208 | 16,650,845 | 1,970,575 487,708 55,253,415 
OrOS0i oc ccees (Ord.)| 56,126,664 | 8,880,170 | 1,970,232 504,173 57,934,150 
155,739,756 | 40,809,457 | 15,824,525 | 1,137,374,562 





Pennsylvania le )} 1,128,510,022 
(Ind.)| 395,027,044 














Rhode Island (Ord. )| 71,312,233 | 10, 019, ‘827 2,838,170 | 1,216,859 74,253,280 
(Ind.)| 44,376,686 214,884 | 1,643,986 597,919 45,560,141 
South Carolina (Ord.)| 104,891,846 | 20,473,151 | 3,497,843 | 1,439,899 109,971,822 
(Ind.)} 2,372,273 | 2,019,241 82,823 23, 2,963,920 
South Dakota (Ord.)} 35,904,949 | 7,750,543 | 1,275,222 244,304 86,258,878 
Tennessee vee (Ord.)| 138,598, 25,873.665 | 5,144,347 | 1,530,580 148,411,802 
(Ind.); — 28,020,333 | 15,129,299 992,804 339,353 31,828,567 
Texas} ...-ccce (Ord.)| 255,415,043 | 50,370,497 | 8,598,455 | 2,637,293 264,770,209 
(Ind.)} 9,340,127 360,531 52,103 20,126 1,239,108 
Utah ..ccccccese (Ord.)} 35,663,907 | 6,238,823 | 1,285,498 291,146 37,125,912 
CRG So vaxsena | 197,661 2,680 | 94 180,970 
Vermont ...... (Ord.) 46,611,130 | 4,966,665 | 1,998,506 | 775,062 | 56,514,914 
(Ind.)} 5,265,021 | 1,109,412 181,213 33,780 | 5,491,374 
Virginia ....... (Ord. )| 149,160,506 | 20,741,660 | 5,436,818 | 1,996,582 | 158,049,299 
(Ind.) 35,018,932 ,473,479 | 1,306,833 435,270 | 35,665,018 
Washington ...(Ord.)!} 88,804,405 | 35,147,407 | 3,774,526 | 794,272 101,699,623 
(Ind.)| 4,535,910 | 2,920,807 71,864 | 27,210 5,524,998 
West Virginia ne 76,760,063 | 13,023,143 | 2,976,829 | 936,443 | 79,262,053 


1 

Ind.)} 10,082,721 | 

Wisconsin f . Ord! 192,225,491 | 1 
(Ind.)| 25,048,023 


522.029 | 6,649.710 | 2,058,561 | 196,061,302 
Wyoming ..... (Ord.)} 12,987,738 | 


8 
5 
2 
3 
: 632,817 | 351,583 86,991 | 10,689,174 
6,263, 087 | 909,157 | 190,592 | 26,951,179 





"111,365 | 475,427 | 77,906 | 13,687,754 

Totals....(Ord.)! 10,123,253, 487|1523,121,398| 370,174,941| 134,401,922) 10,521,560,600 
(Ind.)|  2,504,228,684) 549,946,915] 93,715,660] 29,658,475| 2,593,444,890 

Catal \ssakau: (Ord.)| 642,929,945 | 92,780,201 | 22,805,709 9,317,334 | 673,323,077 


(Ind.)| 50,698,086 | 21,394,094 | 1,889,136 | 411,970 | 54,905,334 


+ ‘Includes West Coast Life industrial business. ¢ Includes companies withdrawn 
from State. 

















INSURANCE FROM A WESTERN VIEWPOINT. 


At the recent meeting of the Trans-Mississippi Commercial Con- 
gress, held at Denver, an interesting address on the above subject was 
delivered by Samuel Bosworth Smith, president of the American Life 
Convention and counsel for the Volunteer State Life Insurance Com- 
pany. After giving a brief sketch of the development of life insurance 
on the legal reserve plan, he said: 


As the insurance premiums in all companies are predicated upon the 
same tables of life expectancy, and are all estimated with a sufficient 
margin to guard against possible excess of mortality for any given year, 
a company does not depend for its strength upon its size. With any 
reasonable number of risks, any sufficient number on which to base the 
expectancy of life and with a sufficient margin to guard against an un- 
expectedly large death rate this year, which will probably be made up 
by an equally small one next, it will be seen that the policy carries 
itself, each policy is safe in itself, and each policyholder is protected by 
the fund which he individually deposits with the insurance company. 

The makeup of the insurance premium is perfectly well known. The 
insurance tables, the mortality tables, the experience of the older com- 
panies, all of the data touching upon insurance, are open to the inspec- 
tion of the world. There is no royal road to success in the insurance 
business, any more than there is in any other financial or commercial 
undertaking, but the factor of safety is greater in legal reserve life in- 
surance than in any other known business or commercial enterprise, 
because of the fact of the absolute necessity, under the law, of main- 
taining the reserve for each policy. The communities of the West and 
South are quite as able to establish and maintain, and to build to glori- 
ous proportions, their own life insurance companies as they are to build 
and maintain their manufacturing plants, their commercial houses and 
their banks. Yef, upon an inspection of the records, what do we find? 
In 1908 the seven Eastern States of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, with a population 
of something over twenty-one million people, had in force, in the old- 
line insurance companies, the enormous sum of over twelve billion 
dollars, and had in assets, accumulated from the country at large, prac- 
tically three billions of dollars, while the rest of the country, represent- 
ing, by the same census of 1900, about fifty-five million people, had in- 
surance in force amounting, in round numbers, to two billion, three hun- 
dred and seventy-one million dollars, of which something over two 
billion was in the West, and something under three hundred million 
dollars in the South, and in assets the fifty-five million had to content 
themselves with about four hundred and forty-eight million dollars, 
of which something over four hundred and twenty-six million was held 
by the Western companies and something over twenty-one million by 
Southern companies. In speaking of the West I include the Central West 
as well as the trans-Mississippi country. In other words, the seven 
Eastern States mentioned, representing about twenty-seven per cent of 
the population, have within their borders life insurance companies which 
have nearly eighty per cent of the amount of insurance in the country 
upon their books, and over eighty per cent of the insurance assets of 
the country. 

In the year 1907—and I give the figures of 1907 because I have not been 
able to procure those of the past year—the people—you people of the 
Middle West and the trans-Mississippi country—paid in premiums to old- 
line insurance companies of the country the enormous total of one hun- 
dred and seventy-one million dollars. How much did you keep at home? 
How much of this sum, coming out of your pockets—this sum, wrung 
from your fields, from your farms, from your factories, from your stores— 
how much did you pay into your home companies, and how much of this 
money did you retain where it would be of benefit to your States? Out 
of one hundred and seventy-one million dollars, one hundred and twenty- 
two million of premiums went to the companies located in the seven 
Northwestern States, leaving but forty-nine million of premiums paid 
to the companies in the West and of the Middle West, and the total 
premiums collected by the trans-Mississippi companies, from all sec- 
tions, was under ten and one-half million dollars. In marked contrast 
to this action on your part, the seven Eastern States already mentioned 
paid, in the year 1907, a total of about two hundred and two millio. dol- 
lars in premiums, and of this less than nine million went out of the 
East, and less than seventy-four thousand crossed the Mississippi. 

* * * * 


Think what the annual outgo of this amount of money means! It is 
true that some proportion of it comes back in the way of death losses; 
this would be true if your insurance were taken in home companies. It 
is said that some of this money goes to agents, but the amounts that are 
given are the amounts that have been received by the companies them- 
selves and are not, and do not include, agents’ commissions. But even so, 
the agent of the home company would receive just as much. It is said that 
you are graciously allowed to borrow part of this on the security of your 
farms, of your business blocks, and your residences; this is true, but the 
increment of the money which you borrow goes to the East and does not 
stay at home, where it would do the most good. It is said that the great 
Eastern insurance companies invest their money in the stocks and bonds 
of your railroads; this is true, and it is also true that these same great 
concerns take out of your midst the earnings of these railroads, and that 
the Eastern money market controls your railroad lines, and controls 
them largely through the sums that have been paid by you men of the 
West, for the insurance which you can just as well purchase at your own 
door. Why not keep the ownership of your railroads at home; why not 
distribute your interest where it can again be loaned to those whose 
needs require it; why not, in a word, conserve your own wealth and 
maintain yourself in this line of endeavor, as you have in all other lines, 
as leaders, not followers, as young giants, not puny babes, who feel yet 
unable to walk? 

Up to a few years ago it might have been claimed that the condition 
I complain of existed because of the fact that there were practically no 
old-line companies in the West or in the South. While this was true, 
and while there are comparatively few companies in the West of any 
considerable age, and while three of the older companies in the West 
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carry more than half of the insurance and have more than half of the 
insurance assets of the Western companies, yet for a number of years 
this condition has been rapidly changing. There are now in the Eastern 
States some forty-eight legal reserve companies, of which more than 
thirty are over twenty-five years old, and almost all of this thirty date 
back into the forties, fifties and sixties. In the West there are but seven 
companies more than twenty-five years of age, and but four in the South. 

If we come to more recent times, however, we find that there have been 
organized in the East in the past ten years fourteen companies; in the 
West there have been organized fifty-two; in the South, thirty. These 
more recent companies represent practically every State in our great 
country. They have had to face all of the disclosures of the Armstrong 
investigating committee and the accompanying scandals of some of the 
older companies. Instead of being met with encouragement and assist- 
ance by the States of their creation and of their section, they have faced 
ever-changing methods of examination, of reports, of tests of solvency; 
they have been subjected to heavy taxation, to espionage, to regulation, 
which would have throttled any less vital and sound business proposi- 
tion than that of legal reserve life insurance. 

* * * 


Following the voice of popular clamor burdens are being placed upon 
the new companies which would have crushed out those great organiza- 
tions which now dominate the financial world had they been imposed 
upon them in their infancy. Our insurance laws seem to be aimed at 
destroying elasticity instead of promoting it, our Insurance Departments 
are rapidly becoming the dictators of the policies of our companies; tests 
of solvency are being placed upon our companies which, if strictly fol- 
lowed, render any company insolvent the moment its first policy is writ- 
ten unless such company starts with a material surplus. 

What the West needs is the insurance company, strong, virile, ener- 
getic. To have this insurance company it should promote its growth, 
not through adverse legislation and impossible impositions, but by en- 
couraging laws and with a helping hand. There should be but two 
classes of laws upon our statute books in so far as the legal reserve 
company is concerned; the one should require absolute safety in invest- 
ment, the other should demand absolute publicity. With these two ideas 
carried out, and the public kept constantly informed as to the actual 
moral and financial condition of each company in the community, noth- 
ing more should be done, and no stone should be placed in the way of 
progress. 4 * = * 

In addition to the paternal legislation which has passed so many States 
and is threatened in many more, the States of the West particularly im- 
pose greater burdens of taxation upon the life insurance company than 
are imposed upon any other form of enterprise. A very large per cent 
of this taxation takes the form of the taxing insurance premiums. The 
West is particularly drastic in this regard, demanding two, two and a 
half and three per cent on the gross amounts of premiums collected 
within the State. 

It is indeed a singular thing that our people, who, as a rule, go to an 
extreme in exempting property belonging to church and other elemosy- 
nary institutions, should see fit to place enormous burdens upon the 
funds accumulated for the unselfish purpose of supporting the widow 
and the orphan. And who pays this tax? You; you, the policyholder, 
pay every dollar of it. If you hold a non-participating policy, the actu- 
ary has calculated the premium so as to cover the tax, and has charged 
you with it; if you hold a participating policy, your dividends are re- 
duced in proportion to the amount of the tax which the company is forced 
to pay. In many instances you except your home companies, but this 
exemption only applies at home, and wherever that home company goes 
it has got to pay, as a minimum tax, the amount of your tax. Almost 
without exception the States have on their statute books what are 
known as retaliating laws, that high form of civilized law which de- 
mands an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth; which says that to the ex- 
tent that you tax my company your company shall be taxed if it does 
business in my State. As a result, the companies in the low-tax States 
can do business in the low-tax States at the low rate, while the ccm- 
panies in the high-tax States, and most of the Western States have a 
high tax, are followed by the excessive rate of taxation wherever they go. 

* * * * 


Think for a moment what our excessive taxation means. Last year the 
legal reserve companies paid, in this form of direct taxation, something 
like twelve million dollars. Assuming the average age of the insured at 
thirty-five, and the average premium of insurance at $30 per $1000, this 
twelve million would buy four hundred million dollars of insurance. It 
is safe to say that two million dollars would pay abundantly all the 
necessary expenses of the operation of the Insurance Departments, leav- 
ing an excess charge of ten million dollars, which, on the same basis of 
calculation, would purchase and annually pay the premiums on three 
hundred million dollars insurance, and would give to the American peo- 
ple this much additional protection without additional charge to them. 





BELIEVE IN YOURSELF. 


Concerning certain things it makes little or no difference what you 
believe, but there is a realm where belief is an all-creative or an all- 
destroying power. 

Stop for a moment’s meditation before you begin the day’s journey, 
and get yourself in a proper frame of mind! 

All in all this a pretty good world; there is happiness here for all who 
rationally strive to attain it; honors for those who deserve them, and 
ample wealth for those who have industry and perseverance enough to 
go after it. The world is what it seems to you; your prospects for suc- 
cess in it are what you conceive them to be. Everything depends upon 
the attitude of the mind. If you are cowed before you start out, if you 
approach a difficulty with an admission of weakness, with a feeling that 
you are not equal to the emergency, you are foredoomed to failure. 

Believe in yourself, your business, your future, and your very confi- 
dence will engender courage, power, success!—Fidelity Bulletin. 
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SOME FAILURES AND THEIR LESSON. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


I do not have any repugnance toward writing about failures, for the 
reason that I have always felt that one can learn as much from them 
as from successes. Of course the world would not move forward if 
everything failed, but fiascos of any kind are generally due to ignor- 
ance, inexperience or carelessness, and if one has a habit of review- 
ing one’s transactions, one can usually avoid making the same kind of 
mistakes. Generally, the only excusable error is a new error, and for 
this reason it is sometimes profitable to run over one’s past miscar- 
riages. However, while one may be reluctant to write on a subject 
of this kind for the entertainment or instruction of others, for the 
reason that the average human being is extremely romantic and has 
almost a passionate fondness for happy endings, nevertheless these 
articles are intended to be practical, and as much can be learned from 
the text of a failure as of a success, I take the liberty of describing 
and commenting upon one or two of my first experiences at soliciting. 

I had been in the office of a general agent two or three years when 
I fell a victim to Cupid’s arrows and entered the married state. 
Previous to this I had but little ambition to become a solicitor and 
contented myself with writing an occasional application that seemed 
to thrust itself upon me. It really is true that once or twice in the 
course of a year the solicitor who is energetic and persistent will get 
an application that costs him almost no labor. However, when I had 
increased my expenses and my responsibilities, it occurred to me that 
it would also be a good time to increase my income, and as the pros- 
pects of an advance in salary were not flattering, and I was indisposed 
to seek a new position, I naturally began to think about life insurance 
commissions. My brother, who was also in the office with me, was in 
a similar condition, and we agreed to undertake some team work. 
Being somewhat more practiced in the art of closing, he suggested 
-hat I enter the field and make the engagements and generally round 
up the prospects, leaving him to join me at the critical moment. 

This arrangement being entirely satisfactory, I began. As we were 
for the most part confined to the office during the usual business 
hours, we were compelled to make our appointments for evenings and 
occasionally for Sunday afternoons. The first prospect that I ap- 
proached was a young man who clerked in a clothing store, and while 
I am confident that his employer would have permitted us to interview 
him for a few minutes during the day, still we thought it better to 
detach him from his usual routine, and we succeeded in obtaining his 
promise to call at our office one evening. 


AN UNUSUAL PROSPECT. 

In view of subsequent experience, I am surprised that he kept his 
promise. The average man makes it almost a virtue to deceive and 
inconvenience a life insurance solicitor, and even when no other feel- 
ing prompts him he thinks it a good joke. However, C appeared 
with more promptness than might have been expected, and submitted 
to an interview. I do not recall precisely how we opened, but inas- 
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much as he was a single man, I am sure that we employed such argu- 
ments as might arouse interest in an endowment. I should say, also, 
that C probably did not develop a violent enthusiasm for the 
goods we were exhibiting, but he did become distinctly interested and 
he promised to consider our proposition for a few days and call again 
and give us a decision. I presume that our inexperience prevented us 
from urging the application at this interview; but be this as it may, we 
did not persist. 

Once again C—— proved himself to be unusual by appearing at our 
office. This time he was a little more cautious, however, and when he 
attempted to explain that his circumstances would not permit him to 
take on any new obligations, he remained in the hall and talked to us 
at a distance. In view of the outcome, I have always been puzzled to 
account for the energy which my brother and I displayed for a few 
moments, but it is indisputable that we pressed C so vigorously 
and evinced such a determination that he should not leave without 
giving us a hearing that he finally entered the office. Once in he 
struggled desperately to convince us that he ought not insure at that 
time, but my brother and I were simply remorseless. There were 
two of us, and I do not recall that I ever had a more striking demon- 
stration of the efficiency of what is called team work than we gave 
upon this occasion. We out-argued C—— at every point, tore his 
propositions to tatters and almost talked him off the face of the earth. 
It is possible that I have this vivid impression because it was my first 
attempt at vigorous exhortation, but somehow it has never seemed to 
me that I have since equaled my flights of eloquence upon this occa- 
sion. If the fate of the universe had hung upon our efforts we could 
not have worked harder and for the time being we conquered. The 
young man, perhaps recognizing that he had no chance with us, pres- 
ently gave us his application, promised to call upon the examiner next 
day, and then hurried off. 

And now it is that I have to record the part of this experience that 











was a failure. C—— now illustrated to us the truth of the old adage 
that a horse may be led to the water but cannot be forced to drink. 
C—— declined to attend upon the examiner and would make no 


further engagements with us. Because of inexperience, a feeling of 
impotence, or something, my brother and I now gave up in defeat. 


WEAKNESS IN NON-PERSISTENCE. 

Of the weakness which we exhibited at this moment I cannot speak 
too severely. Further acquaintance with C—— has convinced me that 
it is more than probable that he was so flimsy in character that he did 
not care to save his money and that he would not have kept his en- 
dowment in force even if we had succeeded in obtaining a first 
premium from him. Nevertheless, when a solicitor does not have 
positive information which leads him to believe that he may waste 
his time on a prospect, he ought to persist in his attacks until he finds 
cut by experience that it is wise to desist. My brother and I ought to 
have continued our attentions to C—— with the same energy that we 
displayed in our office, modified, of course, by the necessity of inter- 
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viewing him in a public place of business, but we should have demon- 
strated to him that when we set out to accomplish anything, we did 
not give up until the effort was proven futile. We might then have 
learned that we had wasted our energy on a poor creature, but we 
should have been richly rewarded in the knowledge that we had done 
our work well. 

I do not believe that a foolish resolution should be kept. Human 
beings are not mere machines, that should under no circumstances 
change. Still, a man should always persevere in a course until he is 
sure that he has good and sufficient reasons for changing it. Some 
months ago I decided to make a collection of the daily weather 
reports which are published in some daily papers. I have at the pres- 
ent time an accumulation which threatens to bury me, and I have often 
wished that I had never begun it. I do not now see what I shall ever 
do with it, but I shall not throw the mass into the waste basket until 
I am sure that is what I want to do. I am persevering in a purpose 
that is somewhat irksome merely because I believe that it is demoral- 
izing to begin things and quit them without good reason. My brother 
and I set out to insure C , and until we had learned beyond ques- 
tion that our efforts would be unprofitable, we should have persisted 
in our determination. I regard this as the attitude which every solici- 
tor should hold toward every prospect that he approaches. When he 
has once elected to solicit Brown or Jones he should never falter 
until he has won or convinced himself by actual experience that vic- 
tory is profitless or impossible. 

Perhaps a year or two now went by and one day a district agent 
wrote in that he would like to have an opportunity to observe an ex- 
pert solicitor at work. I had not yet attained to this distinction, but 
no one else was available at this moment and I was compelled to as- 
sume the part of one. 





UNEQUAL TO AN EMERGENCY. 


Taking my inexperience and some other things into consideration, 
I am inclined to think that I made an unusual success. I wrote appli- 
cations at the first interview, and wrote more of them in two weeks 
than I had ever written in a similar period in my life, but in one case 
I was so disgracefully unequal to the emergency that I now feel that 
I almost deserve the reproach of the slang expression “quitter.” The 
district agent and I rode about five miles out into the country to inter- 
view a wealthy farmer. When we arrived at his house we learned 
that he was about five miles farther on working in a hay field and we 
went in pursuit of him. When we arrived the farmer and two assist- 
ants were taking lunch under an old shed and were quite disposed 
toward a few minutes’ rest. The district agent announced the purpose 
of our call and when lunch was over the farmer assumed the easiest 
attitude that he could under the circumstances and invited us to begin. 
During the whole of my visit I acted as the spokesman, or, at least, 
took the initiative in all interviews, and I blush to write that I flatly 
declined to talk life insurance under such conditions. Why I ever 
took the trouble to drive so far, since I could hardly have expected 
anything else, I am now unable to explain, but it is a shameful fact 
that I made a kind of lame apology to the effect that I could not talk 
in the open air and engaged to see the farmer at his house that night. 
} was then compelled to talk with five small boys hanging to different 
parts of my anatomy, and as I may have determined to atone for my 
balkiness of the morning, I endured it and succeeded in writing the 
farmer’s application. However, I set it down again that while a solicitor 
should always choose the conditions that are most favorable to his pur- 
pose when he can, when he has no choice he should accept conditions 
as cheerfully and resolutely as if they were all that he could desire. 
Cornfields and planing mills and foundries are undeniably unpleasant 
places in which to present life insurance, but when there is no other 
alternative one should accept them without a protest. 

It might be helpful if I should add that when a man has some doubt 
as to his fitness for a calling, he will, without any deliberate intention 
on his part, seek to verify this doubt. Any slight variation from the 
usual will at once present itself to him as a proof that he is under- 
taking an impossibility. Now, while I had spent my life in the city 
and did not especially enjoy soliciting under an old shed, still it would 
not in itself have made me uncomfortable. The plain truth is that 
I had been rather doubtful of the wisdom of sending me on the trip, 
and this doubt asserted itself at a critical moment and caused me to 
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exhibit myself in a decidedly unattractive aspect. The lesson of this 
second failure is that doubts should always be fought most resolutely. 
If they are not watched with the closest attention they are likely to 
assert themselves at a critical moment and make their gloomy pre- 
dictions come true. 





DOES LIFE INSURANCE TIE MEN DOWN? 


The writer, while waiting for a train a few mornings ago, overheard 
two men conversing relative to life insurance. Under the circum- 
stances the writer may, perhaps, be excused for unostentatiously mov- 
ing nearer to the two men, for the purpose of hearing clearly what 
they said. 

One of them was saying: “Insurance is a good thing for men who 
are spending all they have coming in, and who, without life insurance, 
perhaps, would not save anything. But it ties them down—makes sort 
of slaves of them.” 

“Ties them down!” This expression must come from a familiar 
type of man, and the writer turned to observe them closely. They 
were both of the same kind; the sort of men, congenial spirits, who 
like to leave their families, now and again, and take a “day off’ to. 
gether. They are the sort of men who are, above all things, selfish. 
They belong to a type of men who derive no pleasure in their families, 
who are satisfied to see their children plainly clothed, as cheaply as 
possible, and who never realize, or, at least, who never admit, that their 
wives, even though they may not say so, or complain, would like to 
have things, dress and do things like other women. Their life is a 
humdrum existence of bearing children and caring for their families. 

This type of men does not believe in life insurance, because it de- 
prives them of a fixed sum of money which they want to spend for 
their own amusement. They provide for themselves and their families 
with as little inconvenience to themselves as possible, and they make 
no provision for the future. 





THE VICTIMS OF CHEAP INSURANCE 


“There is one class of people,” said a life agent, “who do not believe 
in life insurance—not from ignorance, as they view it, but, as they 
think, because they know all about it—from sad experience. These 
people have had experience with assessment companies which, in the 
State where this is written, ten to fifteen years ago, flourished, and 
where, when they collapsed, thousands upon thousands were left 
without protection, and thousands were, also, on account of age, unable 
to procure more protection. So they, and naturally, too, with their 
lack of information and a surfeit of misinformation, are ‘down on’ 
life insurance—the only kind of life insurance that they know. 

“The life insurance agent has nothing simpler to do than to brush 
the cobwebs from the eyes of these people, and show them the dif- 
ference between something which used to be called insurance but 
which was not insurance, because nothing was or could be guaranteed, 
and real life insurance, which is an absolute guarantee. They can and 
will see the point, when it is explained to them, and whenever an 
agent encounters these derelicts he should spare no pains or time to 
clear up their minds, and so prevent them from spreading a harmful 
doctrine, due to their having once been lured by a false god.” 





EXPLAINING TO THE WIFE. 


A life insurance agent tells about a case which came under his ob- 
servation when a man was anxious to take life insurance, but who had 
not done so because his wife was opposed to it. 

At the suggestion of the agent, and with material supplied by the 
latter, the man showed his wife statistics which proved the chances 
always favor the survival of the wife, and that more men than women 
die suddenly. He, at the same time, pointed out to her that in the 
event of his death, when his income would cease, she would be without 
means of support. He did not want to leave her this way. She saw 
things in a different light. Many women shudder at the thought of 
life insurance, because they associate it with death. But life in- 
surance.does not hasten death, and how much better it is to have 
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money immediately forthcoming when death comes, as it inevitably 
will, life insurance or no life insurance. 





A WORD FOR THE PIONEERS. 


It is not rare in these days to hear or read critical and derogatory re- 
marks concerning the pioneers in our business. We are told they knew 
nothing of its principles, had no understanding of its methods; that they 
were usually poor, often ignorant; many had drifted into it after one or 
repeated failure in other lines; that their standards of right and wrong 
were frequently confused, and that, taken as a whole, they were ‘“‘very 
small potatoes and but few in a hill.’”’ God bless those men! Their 
very ignorance, their poverty of imagination, compelled them to seize the 
central truth, the very heart and sustaining reason for life insurance, 
without which it could not be! They saw it and they preached it. They 
clung to protection for widows and orphans. They pointed out the only 
practicable and certain way open to the average man. They had zeal 
and attendant courage. They felt the impulse of an exalted mission, and 
they laid deep and firm and true in the hearts of men that confidence and 
reliance without which progress was impossible. Much they did not 
know, nor did they need to know. Their work was constructive; ours is 
both constructive and refining; but it should always be remembered that 
theirs rendered ours possible! All honor, then, to the pioneers! Their 
methods for their day should be judged only by the knowledge and 
standards of their time, and not by ours, which may be better or worse, 
as determined by contrast between opportunities and relative per- 
formances.—L. K. Passmore. 





AN UNCERTAIN CERTAINTY. 

Suppose a man knew his days were limited to twenty; that he had 
less than one more month of life before him. 

Would he live along as he is now doing, perhaps, figuring on ‘‘plenty 
of time’’ to get things done? 

We think not. But it’s only a matter of measurement. Men do not, 
many of them, live one hundred years. It is short, at best. But—and 
here is the invincible argument in favor of life insurance— a man does 
not know how long he will live; he cannot be certain of even twenty 
days more in which to ‘‘get things in shape.’’ Life insurance, for which 
he will have to pay only what the calculated probabilities call for, 
covers this contingency of premature departure from business activities, 
and makes up to the family for the loss of annual earnings that would 
have gone to their support. 

A man can’t afford to argue about it if he wants to be on the safe side. 
Get insured and then you will not want to argue.—Hartford Life’s Office 
and Field. 





THE LIFE INSURANCE AGENT.* 


No storied window tells his worth, 
No marble shaft his work recalls, 
In abbey transepts other names 
Than his are on th’ emblazoned walls 


And yet, methinks, in other spheres, > 
Where life’s true estimates are made, 
Where in the balances of Truth 
The work of every one is weighed, 


His record shall resplendent shine, 
And his shall be a brighter crown 

Than those the idols of this world 
Win in the fields of high renown. 


For his is service that takes rank 
With all that’s reckoned most benign, 
None more unselfish or sincere, 
None more akin to that divine. 


’Tis his to take those burdens up 
That singly borne would crush and kill 
And place them upan shoulders where 
They lightly rest and work no ill. 


The shafts by evil fortune hurled 
Are ofttimes by his ample shield 


* Written by ——_ Bowes, general agent at Baltimore of the Equitable Life of 
New York, and rea 


at the Jubilee Convention of the society July 26-28, 1909. 
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Turned from their deadly work, and fall 
Inert upon life’s battle field. 


Where the Grim Reaper deals his blow, 
And deals it most remorselessly, 
Ent’ring the home, and striking down 
The household’s pride, and strength, and stay, 


He comes, and wipes away the tears 
That, burning, stain the widow’s cheeks, 
And to the stricken and bereaved 
In tones of helpfulness he speaks. 


He brings the orphaned little ones 
Who nestle in their mother’s lap 
Glad tidings of abundant store 
To make their future bright with hope. 


To youth a friendly hand he gives, 
Lifts Learning’s chalice to his lips, 
And on his path a radiance throws, 
Where might have come a dark eclipse. 


And oft the weary pilgrim, bent 
Beneath the stress of years and toil, 

He meets, and in misfortune’s wounds 
He pours the healing wine and oil. 


To busy marts where merchants throng 
He comes with stores of rich supply, 

And promptly gives the needed aid 
When other streams of help are dry. 


But with what measure shall we mete 
This work of his, so true and leal, 
As it subserves the public good, 
Or bears upon the commonweal? 


With pauperism, want, and crime, 
He wages a victorious strife, 

And those foul shapes that wait on want 
He fights as foes of social life! 


He strikes the rock, and from it flows 
The living waters, as of old, 

And wastes where breed disease and death 
Are made to bloom with fruits of gold. 


Give bard and sages their rewards, 
Let kings and captains laurels claim; 

But number me with those who toil 
Obscurely here, unknown to fame, 


Yet who one day will stand revealed, 

When Heav’n unfolds its wond’rous plan, 
Among those worthies of our race 

Who've blessed and helped their fellow-man. 





THE DUTY OWED TO DEPENDENTS. 


A true history of the race remains to be written. It will deal largely 
with economic conditions; how men lived, their fields of activity, what 
they produced, how much they got of it and why they did not keep it all. 
Such history will report invention and progress in all industries; the de- 
velopment of home, the growth of its ties, the enlargement of social re- 
lations, the recognition of mutual dependence and the obligations of 
brotherhood. Especially will it deal with the guilds and kindred or- 
ganizations intended to ameliorate the conditions under which men la- 
bored, which were the real progenitors of our modern systems of life in- 
surance. Of life insurance there will be much to record; its gropings 
in the dark for lack of experience, its vagaries and its severities, in- 
clusive of its discriminations, and the hardships which its early concept 
imposed. It will tell of its perfected methods resting upon sound prin- 
ciples and the useful purpose which it increasingly serves. There will be 
set down the scope and extent of its benefactions. We shall know an- 
rnually how many families have been rescued from destitution or worse 
by the acceptance of its teachings; we shall be told in some detail the 
work of the successful agent—by what facts, arguments, persuasions he 
induced ho-v many men, accepting the principle of ‘each for all and all 
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for each,”’ to become better citizens, better husbands, better fathers, 
thus adding to the righteous economic force which strives for fraternity 
and justice! In such a record the humble worker in our cause will not 
be overlooked. If he have insured but one man, he has established a 
credit for well-doing which will be conspicuous in the final accounting 
of good and evil. 

Why write this to'so many who already know of the dignity and utility 
of their business, who appreciate its countless benefactions illimitable in 
their salutary influences? We had almost said unceasing influence, since 
right thought and right action may not be permanently arrested. But 
why write it, except for the sake of the less experienced brother? For 
the sake of him who is yet to become alive to the true nature of the 
work he has undertaken; that he may learn to know that his personal 
success is welded to a world-wide movement aiming consciously or un- 
consciously at no less an object than the regeneration of our race through 
a love for our neighbor as for ourself. If this be fully realized it will 
not be with timidity or doubt that a prospect is approached. We shall 
not distress ourselves and diminish our ardor and power with thoughts 
of prospective commissions or discussions of plans and rates. All these 
in their proper places; but the first step is to have the prospect partake 
of our enthusiasm for our work and realize the duty we are teaching. 
The one thought of protection, of duty owed to dependents, will be para- 
mount and impart a vigor and weight and convincing truth to our every 
word which shall be irresistible-—L. K. Passmore. 





ALERT. 

There is a great difference between a man who is half awake and 
one who is wide awake. I have never known a sleepy insurance agent 
who succeeded. The fellow who is alert, who is like a good hunting 
dog on the trail, catching every breeze that blows, hearing every sound, 
watching every move, gets applications while the other fellow is getting 
ready to start. There are many stories of how insurance solicitors have 
succeeded by being alert. 

There is one which I know to be true which will serve to illustrate: 
An agent walked into a drug store in New York city; he entered into 
conversation with the proprietor; while they were talking a young man 
walked in to buy some cigars; the druggist pointed him out to the agent 
and said, ‘‘Why don’t you insure young Vanderbilt? There he stands 


over at the cigar counter.’’ The agent asked no questions; he strolled 
over to the cigar stand where Vanderbilt "was, mentioned the weather, 
and introduced himself. ‘‘Mr. Vanderbilt, I would like to sell you a 
policy of life insurance.’’ Mr. Vanderbilt replied that he was not in- 


terested, but the agent persisted; he interested him. Finally, Mr. 
Vanderbilt said he had never considered the matter before, and did not 
know anything about life insurance; but, if the agent would call at his 
house at 10 o’clock the next morning he would talk it over with him. 
The agent called, of course, and sold him a policy for $100,000. 

Keep your eye on what is going on about you. In spite of everything 
you can do chances to write life insurance will slip through your fingers 
every day; but if you are alert you will catch enough of them to keep 
you very busy.—Reliance Life Bulletin. 





VARIOUS PERTINENT DIVIDEND CONSIDERATIONS.* 


Nearly all of the life insurance companies transacting business in this 
Commonwealth are, as their respective statements show, preparing to 
meet their liability on account of accruing deferred dividends by ac- 
cumulating funds out of the current premiums and setting aside these 
funds, subject, usually, to the future contingencies of the business, as 
a liability on account of these deferred obligations. Evidently some of 
the companies which have hitherto been carrying a large amount in 
surplus for the payment of these maturing dividends have become wise 
to the fact that, as no more deferred dividend policies may be issued, 
there will inevitably be a shrinkage in surplus as the maturing divi- 
dends become due and payable, and have therefore concluded that it is 
wiser and better to set aside a sum sufficient to take care of these 
future dividend obligations, as far as they can now be determined, 
than to shrink the surplus year by year by payments therefrom. The 
former plan cannot be misunderstood, and commends itself to conserva- 
tive and thinking people; while the latter plan, of gradually shrinking 
the surplus to pay maturing obligations, is ever liable to be miscon- 
strued and used by competitors against the company. 

But there are a few companies which have set aside no funds for 
paying these deferred dividend obligations, and possess unassigned 
funds of no great magnitude, while they have a large amount of de- 
ferred dividend policies outstanding. To put the case concretely, let 
us suppose that a life insurance company has in force fifty millions of par- 
ticipating business and six millions of non-participating. It has no funds 
set aside to draw upon to pay dividends, either to annual or deferred divi- 
dend policyholders. It writes now only annual dividend policies, and 
has a surplus of about $900,000, or about 6 per cent of its reserve, which 





*From the Report of F. H. Hardison, Insurance Commissioner of 
Massachusetts. 
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is about one-half what a Massachusetts company may retain as surplus. 
A not unnatural query is, From what source will such a company pay its 
deferred dividends? It would be indefensible to take the current earn- 
ings or profits of the annual dividend policies to pay these deferred 
dividends. To pay those maturing this year from the year’s profits of 
those to mature in the future, or, to be more specific, to use the profits 
accruing this year on policies that mature their dividend periods in 
1910, 1911, 1912, and so on, to pay the dividends that should, on twenty- 
year deferred dividend policies, have been for twenty years accumulating 
in a fund to meet this very situation, and next year to repeat the same 
process, would not long afford relief, were it permissible; for, as no 
more deferred dividend policies can be issued, and as the dividend on 
such policies is usually for each year not less than an annual dividend 
policy receives, and for a series of years not less than the sum of these 
various annual dividends, improved by interest, there will finally come 
a time when the profits of all the deferred dividend policies in force 
will not suffice to pay the dividends on those maturing during the year, 
and the company that has made no provision to take care of these divi- 
dend obligations assumed in the past will find its surplus, now none too 
large, gradually fading away, or else be obliged to handicap itself in the 
race for business by cutting its dividends all around to save its surplus. 
Companies with this condition confronting them cannot afford much 
longer to delay in taking steps to meet the obligations of the future on 
some well-defined and equitable plan, instead of leaving these obliga- 
tions to take care of themselves, or to be paid by converting to that 
purpose the profits of others. 


DIVIDENDS NOT THE ONLY FACTORS TO EXAMINE. 


The returns of the various life companies show the dividends paid 
policyholders during the year 1908 on all forms of policies issued in 
various years at ages twenty-five, thirty-five, forty-five and fifty-five; and 
the usual dividend tables, showing the premium, dividend and net cost 
during 1908, are published herewith. Too much significance, however, 
should not be attached to these tabulations by prospective insurers, as 
the company furnishing insurance at the lowest net cost in any one 
year may not furnish protection at the least expense for a series of 
years. One company paying the larger dividend in the early years of 
the contract may pay the smaller dividend in later years, or vice versa. 
It therefore becomes essential, in order to determine which company 
furnishes protection at the smallest cost, to consider the net cost dur- 
ing a long series of years. But it does not necessarily follow that the 
company which has in the past furnished protection at the smallest 
cost will continue to do so in the future. A change in the plan of 
operation, or in the method of computing its distribution to policy- 
holders, or in the financial ability of a company, may reverse the order, 
since dividends in the various companies are not computed upon the 
same basis, formulas are frequently changed, and the years work out 
the legitimate result of good or bad management. 

But there are other considerations than the dividend comparisons that 
should be’ taken into consideration. The sources of dividends in a life 
company arise principally from the saving in interest, i. e., excess of 
interest earned on investments over the rate assumed in calculating the 
premium; from the saving in mortality, or the difference between the 
amount required to pay the actual and the expected death losses; and 
from the gain from surrendered and lapsed policies. That there are 
large gains from the latter source is apparent from an examination of 
Table N, from which it appears that the life companies doing business 
in Massachusetts had reserves released on policies lapsed and sur- 
rendered during the year 1908 amounting to $96,548,860. The amount al- 
lowed policyholders on account of said policies was $81,168,266, showing 
a profit from this source of $15,380,594. 

Some companies are more liberal than others in the allowance to 
policyholders for lapsed and surrendered policies, and it therefore neces- 
sarily follows that the smaller the allowance the larger the profit to the 
company, and the more it has to divide in dividends among what are 
sometimes called ‘‘persistent policyholders.’’ The time was when no 
such surrender values were granted by the companies, and the policy- 
holder forfeited all if he was unable to pay the premiums; but legisla- 
tien, competition and public sentiment have to a large degree removed 
this relic of injustice, and practically all companies now provide for 
cash surrenders, loans and paid-up and extend insurance, but, as pre- 
viously stated, not upon a uniform basis. 


OTHER FACTORS TO BE HEEDED. 


The company making scant provision for its policyholders in case of 
misfortune, or robbing them entirely of an equitable share of their 
contributions commonly known as the ‘‘reserve,’’ may have paid larger 
dividends in the past than companies which have dealt liberally and 
equitably with their policyholders, and may thus have added materially 
to their surplus; but with more liberal contracts must not the future 
dividends be reduced? If so, it would be well for the applicant to con- 
sider not only the prospective dividend, but in view of the possibility 
that for some reason unforeseen and now unknown he may be unable 
to continue the payment of the premium, and therefore find it expedient 
to resort to the cash value of the policy or the amount of paid-up insur- 
ance that may be obtained cr the period for which the original amount 
of insurance will be extended, to bear in mind that there are at least 
three factors that should be taken into consideration, viz.: 

1. The total premiums to, we will say, the end of five, ten, fifteen and 
twenty years. 

2. The guaranteed surrender values in the form of cash, paid-up or ex- 
tended insurance, and the guaranteed net cost; that is, the excess of 
the premiums over the surrender value guaranteed. 

3. The probable dividend and consequent net cost as based on past ex- 
perience and present conditions. 

When the data of this character not now available from the returrs 
of the companies showing the past experience of each company can be 
compiled it will furnish a basis, although not strictly accurate, owing 
to changed conditions, far more valuable for comparative purposes than 
the present dividend tabulations. 
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MARGINS AND EXPENSES UNDER SECTION 97 OF THE 


NEW YORK INSURANCE LAW. 


Life insurance companies operating in the State of New York are 
required to file a schedule, showing the expenses incurred in the pro- 
curement of new business, together with the loadings and the as- 
sumed mortality gains for the first five years on such new business. 
The accompanying table gives the details as filed for the new busi- 
ness of 1908, together with a column showing the percentage of ex- 
penses to margins. Only one company exceeded the amount avail- 
able, and the Insurance Department explains that this was due to 
the mistaken idea that advances to supervising agents were not ad- 
vances to agents within section 97. In presenting the table we have 
separated the participating and non-participating business where a 
company transacts both lines, and have also indicated the organiza- 
tions transacting non-participating business exclusively: 


MARGINS AND EXPENSES FOR FIRST YEAR’S INSURANCE. 











| Percentage 
Total of 
CoMPANIES. Loadings. | | Morta ality | Expense Total Expenses 
| Gains. | Margins. | Expenses. to 
Margins. 
3 $ 3 3 

ima Life (Participating... .. 157,984 176,250 334,234) 302,950; 90.64 
a Lite) Non- Rerticipating f 53,511 99,880 153,391 129,143, 84.19 
Bankers of New York. . ? 6,879 4,427 11,306 10,429 92.24 
Berkshire Life... 3.22.52... 23,873 31,261 55,134, 49,363 89.53 
Colonial Life (Non- participating) | 4,997 13,616 18,613} 16,845 90.50 
Columbian Nat’! (Non-particip’g) 14,925) 39,754) 54,679) 54,650 99.90 
c G |{ Participating. . 20,723 27,755 48,478, 46,870 96.70 
nesecioutvcapigs po participat’ g. 10,053) 27,074 37,127 31,762, 85.54 
Connecticut Mutual... . . : 116,960 150,862 267,822 239,050 89.25 
Equitable, New York.. may 801,407) 864,608 1,660,015) 1,583,591 95.39 
Fidelity Mutual................ 130,499) 158,794 289,293) 284,830, 98.45 
Germania Life........... sees 128,720) 115,916 244,636) 224,711 91.85 
Home Life, New York......... 65,234) 83,043 148,277; 132,558, 89.39 
ore [SS RA eee 230,25, 336 2318 565,475) 545 61° 98.45 
iberty L:fe (Non-participating) 1,719) 5,030 6,749) 8,466 125.41 
Mantiattan Efe... .....5.. «+. 36,920) 47,007 83,927) 74,104 88.29 
Massachusetts Mutual....... 181,574| 232,697 414,271) 352,856 82.77 
Metropolitan (Non- -paFticipating) 597,246) 1,012,023; 1,609,279; 1,507,596 93.68 
Mutual Benefit............. 465,647' 603,138; 1,068,785) 864,682 80.90 
Mutual Life, New York........ 835,506 871,565; 1,707,071, 1,574,595 92.23 
‘Participating... . | 107,843 117,725 225.568, 205,505 91.10 
National Life; on -participating.| 5.728} 18.974, 24702} 18729 75.81 
New England..........------ 155,295} 174,306; 329,601 271,956 82.51 
New York Life. . ry eeey: | 1,560,170; 1,629,310) 3,189,480) 2,794,223 87.67 
Northwestern Mutual:.......... | §44,638! 1,120,826 1,965,464) 1,684,331 85. 69 
Penn Mutuals... .. i... 20662 eee | 404,564; 520,600 925,164 866,652) 82.51 
Phoenix Mutual.. Saye one oat | 122,746 153,454 276,200) 264,102 95 .62 
Provident L. and T. a 119,591} 179,726 299,317| 275,798 92.14 
Prudential (Non- participating)... if 346,374, 1,000,946, 1,347,320) 1,289,421 96.03 
Security Mutual, New York.. 18,668) 25,914) 44,582 43,909, 98.26 
State Mutual, Massachusetts. . . . | 79,329 103,120 182,449) 160,498 87.96 
Travelers (Non- participating)... 114,612! 258,236 372,848) 352,552 96.43 
Union Central............--.-- 241,466) 307,121 548,587 458,644 83.60 
Union Life (Non-participating). . 1,780) 5,457 7,237) 6,972 96.34 
Union Mutual.............----| 27,397 30,511 57,908 47,782, 82.51 
United States Life (Non-part’p ’)| 3,448) 8,489) 11,937 11,002, 92.16 
Totals { Participating... ... .| 6,883,991) 8,065,054; 14,949,045) 13,399,605 89.06 


Non-participating. . 1,154,393) 2,489,489) 3,643,882, 3,427,138 94.05 


8,038,384) 10,554,543) 18,592,927) 16,826,743 90.50 





Grand totals...... 





In addition to the showing on new business, the compamiés trans- 
acting participating business were required to state the total margins 
available on the entire business in force. They were allowed credit 


for the assumed mortality gains on new business in addition to the 
entire loadings, which resulted in an average percentage of expenses 
to margins of 66.50 per cent. Without the assumed mortality gains, the 
percentage of expenses to loading would have averaged 73.79 per 
cent. In the cases of the two companies showing an excess of ex- 
penses over margins, it is explained that many old policies had in- 
sufficient loading, and that large commissions had to be paid under 
long-standing contracts. Both companies have kept within the margin 
on new business written: 
TOTAL MARGINS AND TOTAL EXPENSES (INCLUDING FIRST YEAR). 


n 





| Percentage 
| 

























| | | of 
CoMPANIES. | Loadings. Mortality | _ Total Insurance | Expenses 

Gains. | Margins. | Expenses. | to 

| Margins. 

be "hy ae 2S, 
tna Life* . . | 1,776,519 176,249; 1,952,768) 1,808,288 92.60 
Bankers of New York... ... 67,835 4,427) 72,262 81,365; 112.69 
Berkshire Life.. ; 553,231 31,261) 584,492 337,226 57 .69 
Connecticut General*... . : 147,772 27,755 175,527 137,946 78.58 
Connecticut Mutual. : 1,086,615 150,862; 1,237,477, 1,010,290 81.64 
Equitable, New York. 11,850,316 864,608) 12,714,924 9,159,474 72.03 
Fidelity Mutual.. 881,066 158,794, 1,039,860) 997,486 95.92 


| 1,153,760 115,916} 1,269,676, 990,126) 77.98 
| 745,451 83,043 828,494 696,215) 84.03 
| 1,795,429 335,218} 2,130,647) 1,767,311 82.95 
| 480,327 47,007 527,334 495,330) 93.93 
} 


Germania Life.. 

Home Life, New York... 
John Hancock.. ; 
Manhattan Life.. 











Massachusetts Mutual. 1,981,243 232,697; 2,213,940) 1,330,380 60.09 
Mutual Benefit... . : | 3,253,590 603,158) 3,856,728) 2,911,720) 75.44 
Mutual Life, New York | 11,768,227 871,565) 12,639,792) 7,109,806} 56.25 
National Life.*... 1,068,961 117,725) 1,186,686 984,323 82.94 
New England | 1,501,650 174,306} 1,675,956) 1,121,413 66.91 
New York Life... 16,513,884 1,629,310) 18,143,194; 9,867,161 54.33 
Northwestern Mutual.. .| 7,859,504 1,120,826; 8,980,330) 5,489,212 61.12 
Penn Mutual...... 3,464,275 520,600} 3,984,875; 2,585,998) 64.89 
Phoenix Mutual... . 800,031 153,454| 953,485) 862,728| _ 90.37 
Postal Life. 30,392) 31,536 61,928) 57,803 93.34 
Provident L. and T.. 1,434,461 179,726; 1,614,187; 1,409,734 87.33 
Security Mutual, New York. 301,934! 25,914! 327,848) 381,495; 116.36 
State Mutual, Massachusetts. 1,059, 386) 103,120) 1,162,506 688, 888 59.26 
Union Central. 1,914,332} 307,121) 2,221,453) 1,910,301 85.99 
Union Mutual. 490, 431) 30,511) 520,942) 389,913 73.43 

Totals... . 5 ta | 73,980,622| 8,096,689, 82,077,311) 54,581,932} 66.50 





* Exclusive. of non-participating business. 





TERM VS. ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE, 


By Henry Mote, 
Associate Actuary of the Home Life Insurance Company. 

The article in THE Spectator of September 9, regarding ‘“‘Term vs. 
Ordinary Life Insurance,” is an interesting one, and the subject is 
worthy of being amplified so that agents may advise their clients 
properly and avoid objectionable complaints in years to come. 

One or two popular newspaper writers, who appeared to be very 
ignorant of the subject of life msurance, wrote voluminously during 
the course of the investigations a year or two ago and generally 
recommended the public to take term insurance. This has had an 
unfortunate effect, and it will probably take several years for the 
public to wake up and find that they would have been much better ad- 
vised by regular life insurance men who would urge them to take or- 
dinary life, limited payment, or endowment policies. 
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Nor ReaLty Frozen Out. 

“Hardwest” calls especial attention to the so-called freezing out of 
old term policyholders. They are not really frozen out, but they 
think they are, and this is just as bad. They get full value for their 
money, yet when they become old they feel aggrieved because they 
have no accumulation and have to pay higher premiums if they de- 
sire to continue their insurance. In an article in THe Spectator’s 
fortieth anniversary number, written nearly two years ago, I said 
about these renewable term policies: 

Some policyholders get iminense returns. from such policies—those 
who die early. Doubtless if they could express themselves they would 
praise this form of insurance. But they are dead; and their bene- 
ficiaries do not know how cheap the insurance really was. The best 
friends of such policies all die! 

The principal objection to this form of policy is the psychological 
one discussed by “Hardwest.” Men get value for their money, but 
do not realize it. The living policyholders therefore become dis- 
satisfied ; those who really benefit from such policies are dead; while 
the survivors, instead of rejoicing in their long life and taking ad- 
vantage of it to accumulate a competence for themselves, loudly com- 
plain that their premiums are becoming unbearable, and that they are 
being frozen out. 

EVIDENCE oF THRIFT. 

An ordinary life, or, still better, a twenty-payment life policy, held 
by a young or middle-aged man is an evidence of thrift. It indicates 
that the man is living, not only in the present, but is looking to the 
future as well. Premiums for life insurance should be treated as part 
of a man’s expenditures. The true and immediate expense is un- 
doubtedly the term premium; but if a man’s habit of mind induces 
him to view all insurance premiums as expenditures, he finds if he 
carries life or limited payment insurance that in a few years he has 
accumulated a substantial reserve fund, whereas a man carrying term 
insurance has no such reserve unless he has saved it and placed the 
amount in other investments. 

If a man sets out with the expectation of spending 10 per cent of 
his income in life insurance premiums, he can carry his insurance on 
the ordinary life plan and build up a reserve fund for the future. He 
thus placeS his expenditures on a permanent basis, whereas the term 
policyholder only provides for a brief period of years and finds after 
the first term expires that he has to face a large increase in his 
expenditures for which he has made no provision. 

The advocates of term insurance argue that a man can invest his 
money to better advantage than the insurance companies can. Un- 
fortunately many men think they can do so, while experience proves 
that they cannot. When it is borne in mind that insurance companies 
earn four and one-half per cent net on their investments, and par- 
ticipating policyholders get the benefit of this large return in their 
dividends, it will be easily seen that the man who counts on making 
more than this on the small sums he can save on his insurance pre- 
miums must of necessity be putting his money in speculative ven- 
tures which are more likely to lose the principal than to gain any large 
interest return. 

For $10,000 of life insurance on the ordinary life plan, the average 
annual outlay after deduction of dividends may be taken to be $200. 
The corresponding outlay for term insurance is about $110. The 
average man cannot safely invest $90 a year to yield him four and 
one-half per cent interest! Indeed the man who takes term insur- 
ance does not save the other $90 at all, but spends it on whatever 
luxury impresses him at the moment. The habit of spending is so 
easily acquired that it is commonly said that a salaried man cannot 
save money, and there is much truth in the statement. 


AFFECTING THE POCKETBOOK. 

After all, so far as the policyholder is concerned, the main argu- 
ment against term insurance is based upon human nature, as already 
explained. There is only one point which may really affect the pocket- 
book, namely : 

The experience of most companies proves that term policyholders 
are subject to higher mortality rates than life or endowment policy- 
holders. Some companies feel that these higher mortality rates 
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should be reflected in the premiums charged, or in the dividends 
paid, on the ground that it is unfair to expect that the life or endow- 
ment policyholders should bear the burden of the heavier mortality 
under term policies. It would be. perfectly reasonable for companies 
to compute dividends on their term policies by using a classified mor- 
tality experience, giving effect to the higher cost of insurance under 
that particular class. Moreover, the average applicant for life in- 
surance would not wish to be placed amongst a class of policyholders 
who are subjected to higher mortality rates, and who are charged an 
extra in dollars and cents for this higher mortality. 


CoMPANY’sS STANDPOINT. 


Such policies are not satisfactory from the company’s standpoint; 
the objections are: Firstly, the higher mortality to which these poli- 
cies have been shown to be subject in most companies. Secondly, 
the lack of stability which this class of business possesses; it is so 
easy to transfer or “twist” a term policyholder from one company 
to another. A fluent agent can even induce a man to lapse a term 
policy in a first-class company and take out other insurance in a 
company of much poorer standing—the change not being for the ad- 
vantage of the policyholder, but solely for the benefit of the agent’s 
pocketbook. Thirdly, term policies produce much smaller premium 
income and the accumulated assets are less. This indicates a lower 
vitality on the part of the company; and as so much of the surplus 
of life insurance companies is derived from the interest earnings over 
the assumed rate, the reduced fund causes a much poorer showing 
when a large volume of term business is carried. 


AGENT’S STANDPOINT. 


From the agent’s standpoint, similar objections apply. The smaller 
premiums earn him smaller commissions. Many companies pay a 
very low first-year commission on term policies, and the effect of the 
lack of stability of the policy on the agent’s renewal commission is 
frequently quite serious. This feature becomes even more apparent 
if the company issuing the policies should, by any chance, come under 
adverse criticism, whether it be as the result of an insurance investi- 
gation or criticism on the part of an Insurance Department. Whether 
it be deserved or undeserved, policyholders may become nervous, and 
when they hold term insurance have no hesitation in discontinuing the 
one policy and taking out another in some other company, notwith- 
standing the loss which they incur by so doing. Moreover, an agent 
will find that he has a larger proportion of declined cases amongst 
applicants for term insurance. In order to protect themselves, the 
companies are stricter with such applicants than with those who 
desire life or endowment policies. For all these reasons any agent 
who is in the business to stay will do well to avoid the sale of term 
policies as far as possible. 

There is one part of “Hardwest’s” article which is dealt with from 
an agency standpoint, and with which an actuary would not com- 
pletely agree, namely, the comparison of the accumulated premiums 
for term insurance with those of ordinary life insurance over a long 
period of years. Under the ordinary life policy that portion of the 
premium taken out each year to meet the current cost of insurance 
is smaller than the amount taken from a term premium; therefore 
there is a larger portion of the premium which can be carried to 
reserve and accumulated. This arises from the well-known prin- 
ciple that the cost of insurance is computed, not on the face value of 
the policy, but on the face value less the reserve, and as the reserve 
is so much greater under an ordinary life policy, the cost of insurance 
for the same age is necessarily less than it is under a term policy. 
Notwithstanding this technical point, the article of “Hardwest” should 
have an excellent effect and will be exceedingly useful for agents in 
dealing with this problem. 

I hope that it will not be long until sound and practical agents have 
overcome the evil effects of the writings and recommendations of 
time-servers whose object was to make newspaper copy rather than 
to benefit humanity. Term policies occupy a useful place for tem- 
porary business purposes; but for the great mass of people who 
need insurance this form is a delusion and a snare. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 


A number of company officials are fully in accord with the recent 
action of the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners rela- 
tive to the granting of cash loans on life insurance policies on de- 
mand. As the law stands at present in a number of States, the com- 
panies must grant loans after three years at any time, and in order 
to reserve the right to defer the granting of loans for a period of 
sixty or ninety days, statutory amendments would be required. In 
the ordinary course of events the companies would have no difficulty 
in granting the loans demanded of them, but the experience in the 
panicky period of October, 1907, and the six months thereafter demon- 
strates that a run on the companies for cash loans is possible if no 
provision is made for deferring the payments. In THe Spectator of 
August 6, 1908, it was shown that the policy loans granted by com- 
panies operating in New York during the year 1907, increased by 
more than $72,500,000, which amount was nearly double the increase 
shown in 1906. Last year the gain was over $55,250,000, indicating 
that a large proportion of the loans in both years was due to the 
financial distress. It seems probable that during the present year the 
demand for loans will become normal once more. This is indicated 
by the showing made by a prominent company as abstracted by the 
New York Insurance Department in a recent examination. In the 
six months October 1, 1906, to February 28, 1907, this company paid 
out for policy loans and surrender values $6,653,732; in the corre- 
sponding period of 1907-08 its disbursements on the same account 
were $13,824,785, while for the same period of 1908-’o9 the sum thus 
disbursed dropped to $7,021,435. Cash loans on the security of their 
own policies are among the best investments the companies can 
make, but it behooves them to see that they are not placed in such a 
position through this liberal provision that a forced sacrifice of other 
investments may have to be made. 

ok * * * * 

The policyholder obtaining a loan from a life insurance company on 
his policy frequently loses sight of the fact that in doing so he is 
reducing the amount of protection available. It is not always pos- 
sible for an agent to know when those he has insured borrow on 
their contracts, but he should endeavor to keep in close touch with 
them, and when a loan is required he should point out the reduced 
amount of insurance available and urge more insurance to cover the 
shortage. The companies might aid in this by accompanying the 
loan check with a letter explaining fully the effect the loan has on 
the insurance and suggesting means of offsetting the reduction. At 
the same time the agent could be notified that a certain policyholder 
in his territory had obtained a loan and was, therefore, in all prob- 
ability, a subject for additional insurance. Sucha method would be of 
service in retaining policyholders on the books of the company, and 
it is generally admitted that the persistence of the business is equally 
as important as the procurement of new business. 

* a * * oe 

A recent decision by the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
of New York relative to section 97 of the New York insurance law 
will have the effect of giving companies transacting non-participating 
insurance exclusively a wider margin for first-year expenses, and will 
also similarly affect some policy contracts of other companies. The 
case came up on a ruling of the Superintendent of Insurance to the 
effect that the first year’s allowance for expenses could not be so 
great as to prevent the accumulation of the reserves from the first 
year’s premiums. The court holds that the legislature had explicitly 
specified the expense margins, allowing the use of the full assumed 
mortality gains for the first five years without regard to the reserve 
requirements. It is not believed that many companies will take ad- 
vantage of the decision, although its effect is to permit of an in- 
crease in commissions. This is due to the fact that the companies 
generally are not using the select and ultimate method of valuation, 
but only supply the data in connection with the showing of first-year 


expenses. 


x * * * * 


October opens the fall season for life insurance solicitors, and from 
now on their full energies should be directed to the procurement of 
new business. It will be time enough to talk of letting up when next 


year’s vacation season arrives. 
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KEEP TRACK OF THOSE INSURED. 


Is the public overcanvassed, “worked to death,” as some people ex- 
press'it, by life insurance solicitors? The answer is, no—unless life 
insurance solicitors are content to call upon individuals once only. 
And even then the public cannot be overcanvassed, so long as the 
human race continues to increase. 

Nearly twenty years ago the writer of this sketch was solicited by 
an agent and purchased a policy in his company. Since then, although 
the writer has taken about fifteen thousand dollars of insurance in 
other companies, he has never been. called upon by the first solicitor, 
or by any other agent of that company. This is not an isolated case. 
After a solicitor has “landed” a prospect, why should he drop him, 
forget all about him, and, in fact, cross him off the list? 

That person may have prospered and he may have become a very 
strong believer in life insurance. 

That is not the commercial idea of getting business. Does a 
traveler for a mercantile house content himself with one call or with 
one order? He does not. He calls upon a customer regularly to see if 
he does not want more in his line, and he catches his future trade 
and prevents it from going to another house. 

There are other companies “just as good,” and many men would 
figure that if a company whom he had patronized did not feel enough 
interested in him to follow him up he would give his business to a 
company that did. Of course, no good business man with an eye 
to his own interests would patronize an inferior company; but he 
wouldn’t have to. 

The life insurance solicitor should never lose contact with persons 
he has once insured. He should follow them up with a view to get- 
ting them to increase their insurance. There are few men who do 
not need additional protection, and an agent should, by correspon- 
dence, by sending, at proper intervals, the literature of his company 
and by personal calls, show his continued interest in his clients, and 
cultivate their personal friendship. Remind them of the periods, as 
they come around, when the client’s age and rate will change. Call 
their attention to what insurance will cost them per thousand now, 
and how much more it will cost a few weeks hence, at the advanced 
age. There are many incidents in the life of men that call for extra 
protection, and very many men are perfectly willing, in fact glad, to 
secure such protection, especially if their attention is callea to it, if 
the fact is made plain to them. Marriage, births, deaths, investments 
in homes, all contribute to create a demand for additional life insur- 
ance protection. 





REBATING.* 

“No,” said a veteran life insurance campaigner a few days ago, in 
response to a question as to “rebating,” “we hear practically nothing 
of that suggested nowadays. Occasionally some cheap or hard-up 
agent of an interior company may resort to it, but no reputable agents 
will do it, and no sound company will countenance it for a moment. 

“But time was,” continued the speaker, “some eight or ten years 
ago, when it was not infrequent for the applicant to ask for ten or 
fifteen per cent rebate on his first year’s premium and get it. In fact 
I could tell you some startling yarns about some of the rebates ob- 
tained on large policies, in the days just before the crash in New 
York, especially when the ‘big three’ were racing to see which should 
reach first the ‘billion-dollar mark’ of insurance in force! 

“But the whole rebating business proved so disastrous and reac- 
tionary, to both agents and companies, that it fell by its own weight; 
and to-day, no man who appreciates what a life insurance contract is, 
will even ask for it, much less accept it.” 

“What's that?” interrupted the listener—‘‘won’t accept a rebate if 
offered ?” 

“‘That’s what I said, and I mean it,” was the reply; ‘“‘that is, no man 
who appreciates what a life insurance contract is, and who has regard 
for his own interests, will accept a rebate. 

“The fact is,” continued the veteran, “that the courts have taken a 
very decided stand in this matter in recent years in every case that 

* This article will be published in leaflet form in a size to 
fit a No. 6 envelope, and will sell at the following prices: 


Sample copy, 10 cents; 50 copies, $1.50; 100 copies, $2.50; 500 
copies, $10; 1000 copies, $15. 
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lias come up, and policyholders have found out that any policy on 
which the first year’s premium is not paid in full is not worth the 
paper it is written on—the courts throw out such contracts as worth- 
less every time, and no man who has regard for his family or his 
estate will jeopardize his dearest interests in that way. It isn’t safe 
to assume that secret rebate will not become known, for the court 
records show that many such cases have become known, very unex- 
pectedly, and the policies declared void. 

“Moreover, the laws of the States are very rigid in the matter. 
There is a heavy fine for the agent who rebates, and none can afford 
to run the risk. The best companies, too, are equally rigid, and the 
rebating agent may lose his contract—‘will be immediately and _ per- 
manently dismissed from the service of the company,’ says the con- 
tract, and the regular agent will not take any such chance. Most of 
the rebating was in fact done by quasi-agents, that is, men who were 
appointed for that purpose in special cases; but business thus secured 
was usually not good business for company or agent and often proved 
for the lapsing insurant a waste of what money he did put into it; 
and so the rebating agents and their victims have in recent years been 
weeded out, and the business is now conducted on a reputable basis. 

“Another very practical consideration,” continued the campaigner, 
“is the fact that in recent years the agent’s commissions have been 
heavily cut and the agent now earns all he gets; If you don’t believe 
it, go into the life insurance business yourself for a time and see! 

“Again, agents of the conservative companies will tell you as to 
rebating, that they ‘don’t have to,’ as the current phrase has it. The 
dividends resulting from savings in mortality, expense and interest in 
the more strict and careful companies far more than overcome, in 
the long run, any temporary advantage which the rebating agents of 
inferior companies may seem to offer. This has been proved out by 
experience, time and time again, until the practical business man has 
waked up to the fact that in life insurance, as in all sound business, 
‘the best is the cheapest.’ 

“In fact,” concluded the veteran campaigner, 
surance business has been brought to a solid, reputable, conservative 
basis, and its agents are, as a class, of the same quality. They have 
honest goods to sell and sell them honestly. Business men who want 
sound policies in sound companies will not seek or accept rebated 
(i. e., worthless) policies, and no prudent or self-respecting agent will 


“the entire life in- 


consider such a suggestion from any source.” 





THOSE UNBORN PLANS! 


Do you know, I sometimes think that there’s more real waste of good 
ideas than of anything else on top of earth! The scientific fellows that 
know all about it tell us that it’s but a very small part of the power 
locked up in a ton of coal that is ever used: by far the greater portion 
is wasted—goes up the chimney—but that’s a little matter compared to 
the waste of gcod ideas that’s going on every day in the year! 

You awaken in the morning, and while you’re lying there thinking 
over your plans for the day, suddenly what seems like a pretty good 
notion strikes you. It’s like a voice speaking to you through your 
“inner consciousness,’ advising you to do this, that, or the other. You 
promise to obey that voice, but perhaps even before you've finished 
dressing, another voice pipes up and seeks to discourage you. It says 
“I don’t believe it’ll pay you to try that plan—I don’t believe it'll work. 
I wouldn’t do it if I were you; stick to your old methods—they’re good 
enough.”’ 

Brother, nine times out of ten that first voice was the voice of a 
friend, the second that of an enemy! Following the counsels of the 
first voice has created the successful men of all times, the men who 
have discovered new lands, the men who have made great inventions, 
the men who have carried great business enterprises to completion! 
All these listened to the first voice and turned a deaf ear to the second! 

I don’t know how many times this sort of thing has happened in my 
own experience, but it’s more times than I can remember. Of course, 
you'll agree with me that any man who arrives anywhere—who rises 
ever so little on the ladder of success—had got to do a great deal of 
planning, and as sure as you're alive there’s a little devil somewhere 
inside of every one of us that pours ice water on all our attempts at 
originality or new endeavor—a devil that we've got to fight! If he can 
discourage us from exercising our ingenuity, from devising new and 
novel ways of doing things, instead of continually pursuing the old 
methods and walking in the trodden paths, he’H do it’ I'll venture to 


say that you have had dozens of ideas during the past few months which 
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struck you as good ones at the time they were concéived, but which you 
didn’t put into practice, and that little devil aforesaid was responsible 
for it! 

I tell you he’s your enemy—don’t listen to him! 

Be original! Give those new notions of yours a chance! Ten to one 
there’s something good in them, something that’ll put dollars in your 
pocket! If the voice says ‘“‘Go and see Robinson to-day,’’ go right along 
and see him—don’t listen to the voice that says ‘‘I don’t believe it'll 
pay” or ‘“‘Some other day will do as well!’’ 


Now’s the time—do it now! ROBERT J. MIX. 





THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


It is a help to an agent who wishes to build up a good record to finé 
out the following things regarding prospective applicants: 

Their standing in the community. 

Their circumstances and conditions. 

Their personal history. 

Their personal friends and habits. 

Their family, and the number and ages of children (if any). 

Their business, income and wealth. 

With full particulars on any or all of these points, the agent is in a 
position to present his proposition intelligently, and that, nine times 
out of ten, is half the battle won.—Prudential Weekly Record. f 





LIFE INSURANCE TAXATION. 


Insurance Superintendent Fred W. Potter of Illinois, in his annual 
report, deals with the subject of life insurance taxation as follows: 


In view of the fact that so much has been said recently on the sub- 
ject of taxation of insurance companies it would seem that there is 
but little to add. ‘ 


At the annual meeting of the National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners held at Detroit in August, 1908, the special committee on 
taxation made a report which speaks for itself. This was a step in 
the right direction, but we in Illinois occupy more advanced ground. 

This State does not impose a tax upon domestic insurance companies, 
and the taxes collécted by the Insurance Department are paid under the 
provisions of the reciprocal clause in our law. 

Personally, I am not in favor of any tax upon premiums or reserves, 
with the possible exception of a tax upon the reserves on high rate 
endowment policies, equal to the tax paid upon other forms of invest- 
ment, for the simple reason that taxes on ordinary life insurance are 
imposed upon thrift and economy. 

It is my opinion that the tax legislation of other States will remain 
as it is until policyholders take much more interest in the matter than 
at present. 

Members of the legislatures of the several States, as a rule, act 
quickly when their constituents are interested in proposed legislation, 
or in the repeal of obnoxious laws, and when the local agents impress 
upon policyholders the fact that they are paying a tax on thrift for 
the benefit of the non-thrifty, there will be no difficulty in securing 
reasonable and just tax laws. 

All will agree that sufficient taxes should be levied and collected to 
pay the expenses of the Insurance Departments, economically con- 
ducted, but I have never been able to see the wisdom of imposing a 
tax upon the premiums of A, who desires that, in case of his prema- 
ture death, the community may be spared the expense of the support of 
his dependent ones; and place this tax in the State Treasury to the 
credit of all the citizens of the State, including B, who carries no. in- 
surance, and whose dependents may, in case of his death, become 
wards of the community. 

The State, by doing so, has taxed A, who is striving to protect the 
community in favor of B, whose family may become a public burden. It 
would seem, in all fairness, that the reverse of this should be the 
policy of the several States. 

In conclusion, permit me to add that only by constant agitation of 
the subject and education of those vitally interested, the policyholders, 
can existing laws on this subject be brought to a reasonable basis. 


President Joseph A. De Boer, of the National Life of Montpelier, 
at the International Conference on State and local taxation held in 
Louisville last month, made an exhaustive address regarding life in- 
surance taxation. He concluded his paper with the following recom- 
mendations : 


(1) That taxation of life insurance companies should be reserved to 
the several States. 

(2) That the tax sHould be based upon:the gross premium income in 
each State at not exceeding one per cent. 

(3) That county and municipal taxation and their license fees should 
be abolished. 

(4) That State fees for filing, publication, etc., should be made uni- 
form in the several States. 

(5) That agents’ licenses should be made uniform and not exceed the 
cost of an adequate supervision. 

(6) That the use of inter-State comity through the advices of State 
Commissioners should be substituted for reprisals through reciprocal 
and retaliatory legislation: and 

(7) That there should be published in all insurance reports a full 
statement in detail of the income received by each State from taxes. 
licenses and fees upon the business of life insurance, with a statement 
of the cost to the State of its supervision. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 


The discussion at the recent annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters on the subject of part-time men brought 
out, as was to be expected, a diversity of views. It is scarcely to be 
expected that a hard and fast rule can be laid down to govern such 
a question, owing to varying conditions in different parts of the 
country. Ina small village there is generally some man or men whose 
time is not wholly occupied by their duties, and are able to devote 
their surplus energies to the soliciting of life insurance. A general 
agent who is earnestly endeavoring to cultivate every part of his field 
acts wisely when he secures such a man as his representative, even 
though he comes under the classification of a part-time man. Many 
of this class develop into full-fledged agents, their experience in 
soliciting life insurance serving to develop their salesmanship ability, 
and inasmuch as efforts are constantly being made to raise the stand- 
ard of life insurance workers a fertile field might be cut off by the 


elimination of such men. The part-timers who must be cut off, how-: 
ever, are those to whom the placing of a life insurance policy is a. 


mere matter of obtaining easy spending money—men who do not 
intend to make any systematic effort to procure applications regularly. 
Such men are apt to resort to dubious ways of writing business, and 
thereby deprive legitimate agents of the results of their day-by-day 
canvassing. Rebating is encouraged by such men, as their regular 
livelihood does not depend upon the commissions they may occasion- 
ally pick up. If a man finds that life insurance soliciting appeals to 
him as a congenial occupation he should take early steps to enroll 
himself as a regular worker in the life insurance field—a field which 
is broad enough to keep him busy every day of the year if properly 
developed. 
* * * * * 

Men may be more willing to discuss politics than life insurance just 
now, but more effective results will accrue from a consideration of 
the latter. 

K * * % * 

The limitation of business statute in New York is still before the 
courts on appeal from a decision upholding it as constitutional. The 
case arose from an action by an agent to secure commissions on a 
policy which his company declined to issue lest it should exceed the 
statutory limitation of new business for the year, and thereby subject 
itself to a penalty. Both the company and the State are represented 
in the case, although the former would doubtless be quite satisfied to 
have the decision against it. A limitation of the business activities of 
any person or corporation is repugnant to the idea of personal liberty, 
and if the principle were generally adopted would seriously hamper the 
development of ability. A claim that some companies have grown so 
large that danger threatens the interests of the country, viewed in 
the light of the developments of the last quarter of a century, indicates 
a narrow range of vision. At one time men thought that a company 
possessing a hundred millions of assets was a menace, and that men 
could not properly handle such a mammoth concern, but as the growth 
continued the ability has been developed to conduct them with safety, 
and no limit has yet been reached in that direction. History shows that 


in great emergencies in progressive nations the right man has always 
arisen, and business is subject to the same rule. Life insurance should 
be furnished to the full extent in which it is demanded, no matter 
what volume any particular company may write. There is now a limi- 
tation on expenses, and if that is complied with what harm can be 
done if a company writes the policies its agency force can procure 
applications for? 
* * * * * 

Companies generally report business good thus far this year. Indi- 
vidual agents should therefore feel encouraged to go after the in- 
sured with more vigor than ever. 

* * * * * 

Life insurance companies of New York, by a recent opinion of the 
Attorney-General, are debarred from changing their minds as to their 
desire to transact either participating or non-participating business. 
A company which, on January 1, 1907, decided to write participating 
business only, cannot now change to the non-participating plan. Thus 
are the shackles made tighter as regards liberty of action. Any im- 
provements in the system of life insurance developed by the experience 
of men actively engaged in it must be approved by those, having the 
barest superficial knowledge of the subject. 

* * * * * 

It has been the custom of the life insurance companies when grant- 
ing loans to policyholders to require the deposit of the policies with 
them as representing the collateral on which the loan is made in ad- 
dition to the. loan note signed. A company of the Middle West has 
row announced that it will no longer require the policy to be deposited 
with it, and is also returning all policies loaned upon to their respective 


holders. This is a commendable move, particularly for the reason 


that in the past many policyholders, not having their policies at hand, 
have been in doubt as to their rights under them, and in consequence 
have had to trouble the companies with more or less extensive cor- 
respondence. Evidence of indebtedness in the form of a loan note 
would seem to be ample collateral, inasmuch as the companies have 
accurate knowledge as to the amount to the credit of any particular 
policy, and have matters in their own contrc} as to any settlement. 





STATES HAVING NEW LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


At the close of 1898 there were but sixty life insurance companies 
organized under the laws of the United States as level-premium or 
legal reserve life insurance companies. These companies were char- 
tered by but seventeen States, so that less than one-half of the Com- 
monwealths making up the Union were represented. A list of the 
States which had chartered this class of companies is as follows: Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Vermont, Virginia and Wisconsin. 

In a period of a little over ten years the number of legal reserve 
companies licensed has increased to one hundred and ninety-two, 
divided among forty-two States. Consequently, twenty-five States now 
have domestic life insurance companies, where in 1898 all the legal- 
reserve business was being placed in companies of other States. 
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Of the seventeen States mentioned above only Connecticut, Maine 
and Vermont are unrepresented in the roster of new organizations 
formed in the past decade. As a matter of interest, as tending to show 
the widespread activity manifested in the organization of new life 
insurance companies, there is presented herewith a list of the com- 
panies actively in business, arranged by States, which have received 
licenses since the year 1898. Some of these operated at one time 
under the assessment laws, and in those cases the year of re- 
organization as level-premium concerns is given. 

Indiana has been the most prolific in output of new companies, 
having twenty to its credit—a larger number of companies than is 
reported by any State—while IHinois comes next with fourteen, fol- 
lowed by Texas with ten companies. A great many organizations are 
in process of incubation, which will materially swell the showing of 
some States before another year is out: 
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Western Reserve, Muncie, reorganized.............ccecccccccccccces 1907 
Iowa. 

American Life, Des Moines,, renrgamized.. s,s s sees ccs ces pee 1901 
Coder Remtias. Tate, Comat Tawas 05 «iid. i Bw adicne oss das cdeeve 1906 
Des Moines Life, Des Moines, reorganized...................0ceeeee 1900 
CAPR DTT SEE SOARS 55 oe bs 5 Shs 45 Dhyne bee DRS e bc eee beh 1903 
TOR Les PRIETO iii ig 55 ow stack Sait ie Venice's OS Wats Oh ae bbws Une eb 1908 
Standard Life, Des Moines, reorganized ............c.cccecccesveces 1909 
Weostern: Bisatunl, OCmet ee sss so 0 6d soca bo wh pamacbencoiwe= sas 1907 
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KANSAS,* 
Bank- Savings, National, Topelém- 2, ....pcccecsiccccccctccccccccses eoee 1909 
MONTE: THO. RUC MOGUL he eve wh awed eos odes Bede eceBotep tbe etscivees 1907 
ERUGAM PSOIIC 7 POMEL: cies hoc area era cin psd ebeevic odors ecir centsipeecies 1909 
KENTUCKY.* 
CC ROre TALG: TIO Sie i oi oie ceive ee oS 8 Ce ecamae pues he hee Dawn ot 1904 
Commonwealth fife, Louisville 06 6c cicews coc ctwcinevecctarcecseees 1905 
Biter-Sotthern. Life. TieOmipvitle ei, cs ckceuenades chataas acne cates es 1907 
Boutherh Natioial, Lute vinies 6.6 iicécics cvccsccdccspescscccrscscvce «+. 1908 
LOUISIANA.* 
Louisiana National; NeW -OfiG@anes. . co.cc ccc cect cccccdoceccneecese 1906 
MARYLAND. 
Eureka Life, Baltimore, reorganized .............ccecccncevevccevces 1903 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston Mutual; Boston, reermamIined © 4... csicicc cc cccedcccvscerscccccces 1899 
CGS SUERTE, SOON OED Gow dn clewc Goldde ecto ocsn es ovc.e nessa wiessips 1902 
MICHIGAN. 

SAN SIS LAOE 5 PCRUONEE 688 C oilcsk.a's «ck ere tbe Veet ot ob. 0 bau eleewk Cmeele 1907 
NOPreeere - ARSUPERED, - DOLTONE |< “os. s'ie y'cg cs co's 00 in0 5 Sais dines sent saan es 1907 
MINNESOTA.* 

Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul, reorganized.............-.ccccccceccves 1901 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis, reorganized.................- 1906 
MISSISSIPPI.* 

EGS Tut, SAMCMAOD oils go cick a a Oa be AE oa Were a/clee bIdiaae BE bios Moe oe's 1906 
MISSOURI. 

CGraat Weather TemOear Cet os scares ces ah bad pv be0 bow Cbmeneee 1907 
SCPE © LCG, OU) LAI OS ec rece ee 6 Wowie Seabees ee eee ee 1909 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, reorganized............sscecccvecees 1903 
Pee Tare MOR CU as Neb cide bobvic ess pone bp-qs seeeemere Peoetawnite 1909 
Brrssouri Stats, Bt; Touls, TOOrTeanised.... 6. eG. ce cvcecevcccceesvs 1901 
OS.7 Dae atime: Bis Tiles i. Bo see Side HOT bo SEE cabelas 1907 

: NEBRASKA. 
Bankers Reserve Life, Omaha, reorganized...........cccececccccees 1903 
Deaeat . Lae.  GAMOO iis risids Ss ce Qe eaikks Hits ss ORS eD HN Seed Ewen ee ds 1906 
Sacunity Mutual, Lincoln, Teormanisee oie cece cu set cccecclesesgasee 1903 
NEW JERSEY. 
Banthy Ammorivan: Memmi © oxic ycciks cine s Pesce ons Vie nas epee Ooss 1907 
URAL, TAEDA; AOR IOD, “KOMIGOE. oescon bcs vaio thes deowsanceeetees 1909 
; NEW MExIco.* 
Hocidental Este: -Avipieperee aca Nic oki oko o's 0 Cease cae tdees se noewene 1907 
NEw YORK. 
Bankers: Life, NewYork. TOOrmaRigeds: <. ..5000 5 ek fe cacdieccconesicss 1899 
RAMEOCY RECs HOU es 5 pas cabs 2EU ORCS ERS oe'e vin KE OUD Ce case eee bee 1907 
PONE Des LUO. ROM nc cSl i oe Non sees eb can Sh 40s Se RCO eee celewed we 1905 
Security Mutual, Binghamton, reorganized .............cceecececees 1899 
Mer. Tat NCW Ws Sd ek oie ed Sic a eis Hess 05 0.070 Vis be ke eveD Cale hee 1903 
NORTH CAROLINA.* 
Guardian T2067: CNGOR BBO oa. 5. Ossie < 20,650 e a ein bao sic tan ecleeee cad niapys 1905 
TOROTBOY SURDENTO. TURIOMOR: 0.5 Sithis oo iMod hese seFisuew ene Choevorreee ees 1907 
OTE SUAte TUCUNl, ICO Si ees eh bdo c cc tacurervelvvedees'c 1906 
Security Life and Annuity, Greensboro, reorganized................ 1902 
TC EE AE RI OOOI A be iic g's chine eslp'c ona’ Ges Hacciee Mee caine 1903 
NORTH DAKOTA.* 
PICHEGE EAC; WOUNS | aos adn hea Vale eons ers ack ce hc bet eee eaheteceey 1907 
OHIO. 
CRB Valle SMW MIRIAD ose crctore. 9's ahora 010.46 CL b'e dio. b.0: 6 816,955 nol bin ae MeN Sipe 1907 
CD PERENERIOEL <sRREEC.,  COREIOURINIILEE ¢ ics) au aie b0'Go-e 6 c:sp'h din ch siele We biee Obs bases 1903 
SOLOS MEL, COIR 5 sos oe Sag os See See Fs Nic uw sau stabees 1908 
Ae SPLAT CONMION he oie ocak So eles oo Ge bis 2 Vb 0 cibs wah wee daa a ane 1906 
RIO Siete. CORUMIIINE fai Se 6 oS ie Hane nebo Vics cu woe'e's cue ene bonnewn ke 1906 
OREGON.* 

Ceampre: Eat Te, Peas ee eee OS est vores Bees 1906 
GROOT BAS: TIAN asda sich io Sasa ais ods osihle Oped wens das Meee se COs eRe 1906 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia, reorganized ...............eeeee- eee. 1899 
Girard Life, Philadelphia, reorganized.............ccccccccesecs ee. 1909 
Pennsylvania Mutual, Philadelphia, reorganized...................- 1906 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, reorganized.............cceccccecees 1906 
PIL tae Ta. i PRT eh sig ale Fa hs ois: do ce ole ck OS tisislow'd edhe oplaw 1903 
SERN BAT. FO ok 5 a atosn Haein 06d e POH so oleich ot eke ae eeeecer nee 1903 
Scranton Life,  Borantan, - POOTMAMGSG © sis ccccseccscccvebevesues 1908 
RHODE ISLAND.* 

Puritam TAG: ‘PF ROvIOOnee 24, ckacec svewege cer vesecenes ces ceceek copes. LOOT 
SouTH CAROLINA.* 

Southeastern: T1fe, BHAPLGRUBEE -. 0 bi cick co rictec cecses esos tse Videese’s 1906 
SouTH DAKOTA.* 

Dakota: Bestual: Vie eres cca bistgn ead cries sca ehh eodub esos ndonbes 1906 
TRLRGLE AV OCHCIT.. “VV RUORSIOOED Cis ose ee eke LC aes tenab ce ntdbecante cute 1909 
FREESE Fee SOT RSE RR: | RP soos oa Sica ceed hon Woon eld Ke ble Ol atele Pu 1909 
Northwestern. Life, Aberdeen ......)6 6 cc's cca cesdcnicceswecces VApieheaeieen 1908 

Eh piensa ae eee ERs Phu ele tems en eee at 1905 
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TENNESSEE.* 


Independent Life, Nashville ...........c.ccccee cece e ccc eeeceececnnes 1908 
Tennessee Life, Nashville ............ccccccccccccccecccncccccsceces 1908 
Wormatecr State; CRACIANGORA iiss cc ce cea ss tp ceccceccceraseseccvoes 1903 
TEXAS.* 
American Home, Fort Worth .........ccccccccccccccccerccccserccces 1909 
American National, Galveston: .......... 5. Bicccccccccccencccccesces 1905 
Hort. Worth: Eelfe Bort. Worthen oc cnonc ccciec cc tcsccesccccccceecesineve 1906 
CORE SORCHOPH, TROUMOR ooo onc ccc ccc ccb¥O ond coche ers sencogteeccees 1909 
GabFantee: Life; THOUSTON: . 2. oe ccc dtc cdivesccdtccecseececcese 1906 
Beri PISTON s PARAS S ong. esis oes cdc ersN ced tee seueserseceresecence 1909 
Bout OCR TiO WROD: 6.0.85 cn ccienccceest ce pocneteaeerevesceresevesesie 1909 
SUG Ie TARE, PINES. oi5 oia)e vein cece ccecoecegedntvecccederceemeentocegis 1909 
Southwestern: Life, Dallas .........cccscccccdeccccccescccescesececes 1903 
FR Bete) Wo vin ae cakd oe.aie's any googie ge bee ew eninge sc ctoncsessecegs 1901 
UTAH.* 

Beneficial Life, Salt. Lake, City. .. 22... .cecccccccccccccscccccscescsces 1905 
Continental L. I. and I., Salt Lake City............cceececccccccececs 1904 
VIRGINIA. 

American National, Lynchburg...........ccccccccccccccccccccccsccce 1906 
TOR RGGU “PACE TOOEOREE os Cok ecede Uuidiwed dias cdeePeseccvasenceccnes 1907 
Security Life of America, Chicago, reorganized {............++-++00- 1903 
South Atiantic, RAGHMONG. 2606 si cidvencecc ccc ceesccsecccesceucse 1900 
WASHINGTON.* 

Wehas. Atel TMCOMIR, oo ss chon ccce sss kbvcewtveswessestabersveesas 1908 
IUOPEMOUN DELO. DOMOUIO ac occ havcive dc bes dnseeddddcdvvedsecdccscecdceds 1906 
Whestadre: Uiiee, GONG: 65. ose cc hoes Se tide crnd sg sere codes rccceveecgees 1906 
WEST VIRGINIA.* 

Conservative Life, Wheeling .............cc ccc cc ccc c cece ce ee crecesces 1907 
Southern States Mutual, Charleston ...........ccccccecccceccscccces 1906 
WISCONSIN. 

Great Northern, Wasa ..... ccc cccccccccccccccceccccvccccsccscece 1909 
Wisconsin Life, Madison, reorganized ..........2--e cece eee ce ere eeeee 1902 
Wincetinitt- NaCiGmal: CatMOOR: 0 ose oo cca ils Fo Seine ec eewidssienie 1908 


* State had no legal-reserve companies prior to 1899. + Executive office. 





‘WORTH MORE DEAD THAN ALIVE.” 


There is in every community a number of individuals “worth more 
dead than alive”; that is, they have incomes, varying greatly in size, 
from life interests in estates which at'their demise will pass on to their 
heirs. The proportion of such persons to the entire population is 
relatively small, although taking the country over the absolute number 
is large indeed. It is lamentable that so often testators take this 
method of providing for minor grandchildren, etc.; but, nevertheless, 
the system exists and gives rise to the class referred to above. Such 
people present peculiarly difficult propositions to the life insurance 
agent; arguments which are most forcible and telling in the case of a 
prospective policyholder who is absolutely dependent upon his own 
exertions are in such cases of no avail. The answer invariably is that 
to all intents and purposes the party is insured, that at his death his 
dependents will be properly and adequately provided for, anyway. That 
is obviously a more or less fallacious argument, because funds of 
that nature, when eventually divided, will not yield, after division, a 
sum. equal to the income formerly derived from the original lump 
amount. Furthermore, unless the estate has been an exceptionally 
large one, the income has been more or less augmented by the earnings 
of the head of the family, and at his death these, of course, cease. 
Here is the crux of the situation: No matter how large or how 
small the amount is which would fall to a man’s heirs it must always 
be borne in mind that at his death it will of necessity be reduced by 
the amount that he, if living, would add to it. And here is the point 
upon which near-sighted “worth-more-dead-than-alive” individuals 
should be enlightnened: Namely, that they should carry a life policy 
the income of the face value of which should cover any marked 
deficit in entire income caused by death. 





A SUPERIOR INVESTMENT. 

The trustee of a large estate, speaking of the difficulty, the danger, 
the care and the responsibility connected with the investment of trust 
funds, said that his continued experience as a trustee more and more 
convinced him of the superiority of life insurance policies as invest- 
ments—that is, as securities whereby the fortune of the beneficiaries 
of estates are most thoroughly and absolutely safeguarded. Life in- 
surance policies are not subject to shrinkage or market fluctuations, 
and, as a whole, they return a better yield than almost any other form 
of investment in which the capital, the amount invested, is absolutely 
safe. 
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LIFE INSURANCE AND HUMAN NATURE. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


An English dramatist who was once delivering an address sug- 

gested to his audience that if he said anything that seemed unintel- 
ligible they should believe that it really meant something very deep. 
I am not much afraid of becoming cloudy myself. My statements 
are usually clear enough, but sometimes I am a bit apprehensive 
that someone will question my consistency. Just to forestall this 
person, I will say that I make no attempt to be consistent from one 
occasion to another. I am not a maker nor a follower of what we 
call philosophical systems. This does not mean that I have no methods 
of soliciting, or that I have a contempt for them. It simply means 
that human beings are not exact patterns of each other, and that dif- 
ferent means must be employed to win different men. I am therefore 
not consistent to the extent of urging every solicitor to adopt some 
one method and follow it upon every occasion. Furthermore, al- 
though certain methods and practices appeal to me personally, and 
others are almost obnoxious, I realize that a great many solicitors 
have no desire to change their ways, even if they believed that a 
change would bring better results. For all these reasons I do not set 
up any one system and swear by it, but suggest methods and ex- 
pedients which may possibly appeal to all solicitors. 
- There are many tendencies in human nature that we cannot ex- 
plain. That is, we cannot tell why they are thus and so. We may 
hold them up before us and look at them or play upon them for our 
own purposes, but we cannot tell why it is that we can. For ex- 
ample, most men cannot escape a certain feeling of responsibility if 
demands are made upon them with sufficient vigor and boldness, and 
especially if the demands seem to have a little color of justification. 
Perhaps they are afraid, dislike to be bothered or are anxious to be 
relieved of suspense, but it is certain that they will often submit to 
demands that they might escape, by making a determined resistance. 
The corporation tax which was passed by the 61st Congress simply 
means one more drain upon the pockets of the policyholders. And 
yet life insurance companies and a few resolute policyholders alone 
might have successfully resisted it. As first proposed, the tax called 
for two per cent of the net incomes of corporations, but it was finally 
reduced one-half, and the relief of escaping the larger burden prob- 
ably reconciled most of us to the one per cent extortion. 


THE BarGaIN INSTINCT. 


Nothing is more often discussed than what we call the bargain in- 
stinct of human nature. An illustration of the strength of this in- 
stinct may be found almost every day in the scrambles which occur 
at soap and remnant sales. It is customary to regard these as being 
jokes, at the expense of the women, but, in a slightly different way, 
men are fully as eager for bargains as women. They will not per- 
haps take the risk of having their ribs caved in to save five cents, but 
they will buy all kinds of stocks and life insurance propositions that 
promise them wealth. Every man who has even half enough money 
to buy a house cherishes the idea of some day getting a bargain in 
real estate. The instinct for a bargain, then, is general, and the de- 
sire to get a house or gold mine for little or nothing is not essen- 
tially different from the desire to save a cent on a cake of soap. 

Solicitors have cause to complain every day that men are not at- 
tracted by life insurance, are so unwilling to apply for it, ete. Un- 
doubtedly they do not receive the solicitor with open arms, and if 
there were no solicitors I suspect that the life insurance business 
would sink to insignificance in the course of time. Nevertheless, it 
has lately struck me with considerable force that life insurance 
itself in the form which is most general makes a powerful appeal to 
human nature. I do not mean so much its worth and convenience. 
The cash and loan values, maturing endowments and death claims 
undoubtedly excite the admiration of policyholders or beneficiaries 
at critical moments, but their utility and beneficence may not be 
realized for years, and they do not arouse enthusiasm at the first in- 
terview. What I mean is that there is necessarily much that is un- 
certain, and even mystifying, in the transactions of even the most 
carefully managed life insurance company. For example, the average 
man cannot acquire a taste for mortality tables. He never has more 
than a hazy view of the law of averages as applied to the general 
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death rate. There is not a great deal in his experience which enables 
him to understand that such items as interest and expenses vary 
from year to year, and he does not study even such facts as might 
enlighten him. He has no appreciation of taxes, struggles with 
legislatures and Insurance Departments. Now, instead of being dis- 
couraged and repelled by the enigma of life insurance and putting a 
sinister interpretation upon all that is not plain to him, the average 
man is rather attracted. To a certain extent the solicitor succeeds in 
persuading him that all this uncertainty is necessary, and, if he 
have the true instincts of a solicitor, he will not fail to suggest that 
the very uncertainty contains a promise of profit to the policyholder. 
If life insurance were reduced to such an absolutely scientific basis 
that there were no uncertainties in it, and all policies could be 
bought with as complete a knowledge of their future cost as furni- 
ture, I am of the opinion that life insurance would lose its attractive- 
ness for a considerable number of persons. 


Tue APPEAL TO HUMAN NATURE. 


I believe I have made it clear that just plain, honest, legitimate life 
insurance is adapted to human nature. Without any misrepresenta- 
tion it can be so described as to appeal to the bargain instincts of 
men. Just because men do like to hope that much will come from 
little, and that uncertainty in some things promises more than cer- 
tainty, the form of insurance which is usually called participating 
appeals more to them than the form called non-participating. Un- 
doubtedly the average man is not unmoved by the consideration that 
his premium will be, say, $20, no more and no less, for his whole 
life, and if he had a lively appreciation of the real merits of insurance, 
might prefer a fixed premium. But his reluctance to prepare for the 
future, combined with his hopefulness about it, inclines him to a form 
of insurance that may do better than it guarantees. Suppose he can 
carry a whole-life policy for $20 a year and never be troubled about 
it? In getting rid of troubles he also gets rid of favorable possi- 
bilities, and the average man is usually willing to take a risk if it 
gives him the right to hope for gain. 

Perhaps it might be well for me to say that I am not now seeking 
to discredit the non-participating form of insurance. I have a policy 
myself which practically amounts to a non-participating policy. My 
premium is always the same and I have tied up my dividends for 20 
years. If I die my estate loses them, so that we may participate and 
we may not. I am satisfied with it, however, and would take a term 
or whole-life policy if my condition at any time seemed to justify 
my course. I have simply aimed to point out that it is perhaps a de- 
fect of non-participating insurance that it does not appeal as strongly 
to the known qualities of human nature as participating. 

Along the line of what I have been discussing, I cannot refrain 
from saying that there has been a growing tendency for many years 
to make life insurance as plain, exact and unromantic as bread and 
potatoes. For example, a policy is now almost as negotiable an 
asset as a bank account. If it is issued by a reliable company it can 
be converted into cash at any moment and the hindrances to sur- 
renders have been almost entirely removed. At least one State, New 
York, requires all companies organized under its laws to pay divi- 
«lends annually, and prohibits deferred dividends in any form. The 
Insurance Department in one State, of which I happen to have some 
knowledge, is now trying to compel the companies operating under 
its laws to word their policies in such a manner that all policyholders 
must reserve the right to change the beneficiary. At present many 
companies leave this to the option of the policyholder. Under any 
circumstances the future is so uncertain that it is probably desirable 
for the policyholder to retain control of his policy. He may waive 
his right to change the beneficiary and make his policy payable to his 
wife, only to find that he has locked up a valuable asset. Neverthe- 
less. it is doubtful if an Insurance Department should undertake to 
be the guardian of policyholders and dictate what is best for them in 
every small particular. 


Errect oF DivipEND OPTIONS. 


Ten years ago the company with which I have been associated took 
a step which had the effect of practically abolishing deferred dividend 
So far as I can judge, such was not its intention. We 


contracts. 





[Thursday 


have always argued, at least, that it designed to increase the attrac- 
tiveness of its contract, but in permitting the applicant two years in 
which to decide what to do with his dividends the deferred method 
was rendered obsolete. When confronted with an actual dividend, 
which he could take in cash, invest and control or tie up for ten or 
twenty years, the policyholder almost always decided against specu- 
lating with his dividends. The solicitors connected with our com- - 
pany, therefore, have been unable to hold out the hope of contingent 
profits for a long time, and the loss of this inducement came about 
in such a way that they could not complain. Nevertheless it seems 
to me that the plan of permitting a policyholder to take some chances 
with respect to his dividends is not essentially evil, and that in abol- 
ishing it, either by law or by disuse, life insurance is unnecessarily 
impoverished. Of course, it should be presented on its merits. The 
policyholder ought to understand that if he defers his dividends they 
pass from his control for many years, and that if he dies his estate 
loses them. If, then, he is willing to take his chances he is not, in 


. my opinion, an injured man. 


I presume that a considerable number of men who have introduced 


and voted for insurance legislation in recent years have imagined 


that the abolition of deferred dividends would permanently improve 
life insurance. As a matter of fact there is nothing good or bad in 
human institutions but men. If life insurance is on a higher plane 
now than it was five years ago, it is not because it has been almost 
killed by restrictions, but because selfish and unscrupulous men have 
been driven out of the companies, and keener and abler minds have 
been set to watch the policyholders’ interests. If it remains on a 
higher plane, it will be because of eternal watchfulness on the part of 
all of us. Officials who will spend the deferred dividend fund without 
scruple, will also squander the reserve if they are not kept under 
careful observation. To have good insurance we must have able 
and honest men in charge and a critical public. 

When the proposition of our company was so designed as to shear 
the deferred dividend contract of its attractiveness we might still 
have urged the merits of the contract. We had dividend and policy his- 
tories and settlements and alluring figures of every kind to exhibit to 
the prospect. If we had presented a deferred dividend exactly as we 
did before the change in our policy form occurred, the company could 
not have censured us. It would have been necessary simply to leave 
off all emphasis of the option to choose the method of applying divi- 
dends at the end of the second year. Instead, however, the agents 
themselves were inclined to think that the option was more attrac- 
tive than any other feature that we had ever presented. As a result, 
the deferred dividend fell into decay. I do not feel any particular 
regret on this score, but undoubtedly the deferred dividend ad- 
dresses itself to ordinary human nature. To the solicitor who feels 
that he must appeal to the strong instincts of human nature, I suggest 
that it is legitimate for him to do so provided he is reasonably fair and 
open. If he simply puts emphasis here and omits it there without 
attempting any deliberate deceit, I am of the opinion that he has not 
earned our censure. 





USING THE DAILY PAPERS. 


A life agent who is up to date and progressive in all his methods 
makes a practice of keeping a close watch of the personal items in the 
Sunday papers, and of the “marriage intentions” in the dailies. He 
gets into communication with prospective bridegrooms, and lays before 
them the desirability of purchasing life insurance for a young mar- 
ried man. He says that they are the most receptive prospects, that 
they are in a proper frame of mind to embrace this means of protec- 
tion, and, withal, more or less flattered that the step they are about 
to take should be known by one who has taken pains to find it out. 
He does not work among those who are of the class who usually buy 
industrial insurance, but among those whose means will enable them 
tc purchase policies of from one thousand dollars upwards. 

He also clips from the newspapers accounts of sudden and unusual 
deaths of well-known people, which he utilizes with tact and discre- 
tion as arguments against putting off taking insurance. Such cases 
drive the argument home. They are object lessons which there can 
be no gainsaying. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 


A recent letter of President Dryden of the Prudential to his agents 
called attention to the fact that the proportion of the average man’s 
income paid for life insurance is rarely more than five per cent and in 
many cases much less. ‘*Wage-earners with small income,” he says, 
“proportionately pay more than the prosperous and well to do, so 
that the negiect of duty to provide sufficiently for the future is much 
greater on the part of those who have much less excuse for doing 
so.” This question has been broached many times and it seems evi- 
dent that the main fault lies with the agent in not urging in stronger 
terms the necessity for every man to carry a sufficient amount of life 
insurance. In approaching a prospect the agent desirous of making 
an unqualified success of the business should obtain full particulars 
of the man’s income, his mode of living and the number of those de- 
pendent upon him. With this information at hand he can readily 
show the proper amount of insurance that should be carried and puts 
the matter on a plain business footing. The agent who can prove to 
a prospect how much his family will need to provide a comfortable 
living after his death has an argument that cannot be controverted. 


Overinsurance of a man’s property against loss by fire represents 
money extravagantly spent. Underinsurance of a man’s life means 
unnecessary hardship for dependents. 

Since the life underwriters association movement became general 
throughout the country, many men engaged in the business of life 
insurance soliciting have answered in a negative manner the question, 
Does knocking pay? The thousands of life insurance agents, repre- 
senting nearly two hundred companies, should find enough to occupy 
their minds in spreading the advantages of life insurance without 
wasting their time knocking their competitors. A general agent, 
speaking on this subject recently, said that the time has come for 
every agent to refrain from being a knocker in order that he might 
be a booster. Boost the business of life insuranc@at all times. If 
competition is met, talk of the advantages of the system, the benefits 
it is conferring, the progress it is making, the appeal it brings to 
right-thinking men to make wise provision for their dependents in 
case of death or for themselves in old age. That is a subject broad 
enough to exhaust the vocabulary of any agent and leaves absolutely 
no time for disparagement of a competitor. In the endeavor to raise 
the ethics of the business to a higher plane, criticism, abuse or vilifi- 
cation of another agent or company is the first thing to be elim- 
inated. An agent can talk up the merits of his own company and its 
policies to the best advantage, but should draw the line at criticism 
of companies working along the same lines as he is. In this manner 
he will inevitably find that he has been boosting the business. 


Two months of unremitting work on the part of every agent re- 
main in which to round out a prosperous year. 


* * * 


Generally speaking, just around election time every intelligent citi- 
zen, regardless of business occupation or party affiliation, uncon- 


sciously turns his mind seriously to public questions. He looks over 
past records of administrations, and tries to formulate in his mind, in 
well-balanced order, the good against the bad, the trustworthy against 
the untrustworthy. Then he casts an eye into the future, and re- 
membering the past, attempts to settle in his own mind what is the 
hest course to pursue to do himself and his municipality justice and 
honor in the future. When in this retrospective mood in regard to 
public affairs and public duties, there is a good opportunity for the life 
insurance agent to advise that the intelligent citizen put himself under 
scrutiny as to his own private affairs and duties. His term is a life 
one; he does not have to stand for re-election, and if he fails in his 
duty and trust so much the worse.. Get him to look over his past 
performances, to plan for the future, and subject himself to rigid 
examination as he would a public officer. He should know that he 
who leaves an unprovided family is as much a defaulter as he who 
misappropriates the public funds. Is he providing for his family as 
he should? Is he going to leave comfort or poverty, happiness or misery 
when his term expires? Tell him to scrutinize himself, and if he is 
wanting in any respect to make good. Have him take out sufficient 
life insurance, and thus be able to retire when his term expires with 
honor, as he would expect a public officer to do. 





DATING BACK POLICIES A DISCRIMINATION. 


The Superintendent of Insurance of New York has made public 
a ruling in relation to the dating back of a life insurance policy, in 
order to give the insured the benefit of a younger age. The example 
on which this ruling was made is as follows: A young man, born 
February 1, whose age changes August I, was issued a policy the last 
of August. Both examination and application were dated after 
August 8, but the policy was dated back into July in order to give 
the benefit of the younger age. 

The Superintendent holds that this practice is clearly discrim na- 
tory and falls within the prohibition of section 89 of the insurance 
law, and he states that the penalty for such a violation is a misde- 
meanor, as provided by sections 1191 and 1200 of the penal code. 
Under these two sections of the code, read together, both the agent 
of the company or its officers and the assured are guilty of a misde- 
meanor. 





THE LIQUIDATION OF THE UNION LIFE OF NEW YORK. 


As announced in our columns last week, the risks of the Union 
Life Insurance Company of New York have been reinsured in the 
Metropolitan Life, and the retiring company placed in the hands of 
the New York Insurance Department for liquidation. In conse- 
quence the Union Life will be speedily wound up and without the 
costly proceedings formerly involved.in a receivership. The amend- 
ment to the insurance law, which made possible such action, was 
passed this year and has already demonstrated its value. In connec- 
tion with this matter, Superintendent Hotchkiss says: 


The order of liquidation, coupled with the reinsurance of the policy- 
holders’ obligations of this company in the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, is a concrete demonstration of the wisdom of the last legis- 
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lature in adopting, pursuant to the recommendations of Governor 
Hughes, an amendment to the insurance law which makes it possible for 
the Insurance Department to take possession of and to liquidate insur- 
ance companies, which, while not technically insolvent, are found to be 
in such a condition that their further conduct of business would be 
hazardous to their policyholders or the public. Under the laws previously 
in force, either this company would have gone on to a point where its 
assets would have been so diminished that a reinsurance in a strong and 
safe company would have been impossible, or else a wasteful receiver- 
ship would have resulted. In either event, the policyholders would have 
suffered. Under the statute mentioned, their interests have been amply 
conserved and their insurance in a weak company transferred to a 
strong company. More, the remaining assets will be so administered as, 
so far as present figures show, should result in a considerable dividend 
to the Union stockholders. 





ADVANCE PAYMENTS TO SOLICITORS. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


The other day I attended a meeting of life underwriters and list- 
ened to a number of debates. I was especially interested in a dis- 
cussion of the problem of advancing salaries or commissions to men 
who attempt to learn to solicit life insurance in default of any capital 
of their own. For convenience of narration I might divide the de- 
baters into two classes and their views into three. Those of the 
first class either believed in advances or were opposed to them, 
while those of the second class were of the opinion that the question 
could not be settled by a general rule, but depended largely upon 
circumstances. 

My personal sympathies are with those who would make advances, 
because I am in favor of them myself, but a moment’s reflection sug- 
gests that a single experience or a personal inclination does not de- 
cide anything. In 1867, Dr. J. S. Lombard desired to know if the 
brain liberates heat during mental activity. He began to experiment, 
and before he was through he had- made 60,000 observations. When 
he had concluded he was able to state, with something like certainty, 
that when thought is going on heat escapes from the brain. lia 
single general agent or manager advanced commissions to 60,000 
solicitors, and they all turned out to be failures, we should have 
something like a scientific demonstration of a failure. If 60,000 
managers and superintendents experimented and reported that they 
had no success with advances, then we could say with almost abso- 
lute certainty that they are wrong in principle. But when a very 
considerable per cent of those who pay salaries or commissions that 
are not yet earned report that their practice is a success and the 
indications are that they speak the truth, we certainly ought to hesi- 
tate before we announce any contrary theories. 

It amounts to but little that one or two managers have built up 
magnificent organizations and yet have compelled their agents to 
depend upon themselves. In one of our great American cities there 
is a general agent who does not tolerate rebates, brokerage business, 
or part-time men, and refuses to allow commissions or compensation 
in any form until it is earned. I do not know that his agency is 
positively the largest and most successful in the United States, but it 
comes pretty close to being entitled to this distinction. In reflecting 
upon the career of this man most persons, even when they have no 
especially strong convictions of their own, will catch eagerly at his 
methods. If they happened to be managers and were in a position 
to do so they would immediately adopt his methods wholesale. Their 
tendency is illustrated by the remarkable insight which I once per- 
ceived in a recruit whom I was attempting to instruct. He dis- 
covered that prospects are generally reluctant to consider life insur- 
ance, and he complained. I assured him that applications are seldom 
obtained without hard labor and remarked that sometimes the man 
who at first seems the most bitterly opposed to insurance becomes 
the most satisfactory policyholder. I was not, however, announcing 
any principle. I was somewhat nonplussed therefore, when two or 
three days later my recruit informed me that he was going to select 
the most crabbed prospect that could be found and attack him with 
might and main. There are men who would just as inconsiderately 
adopt the methods of the general agent to whom I have just referred. 

A monograph could be written that would to a certain extent ac- 
count for this general agent’s success. I shall not devote much 
space to it. His methods, first of all, are perfectly adapted to the 
surroundings. In the second place, he has such a commanding per- 
sonality that he easily attracts to himself men who have no need for 
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the ordinary helps and props.. In his own line he is one of the 
geniuses of America. It would be impossible to say whether, if he 
had been interested in railroads, steel or oil, he would have become 
a great millionaire, but there is no doubt that he has business in- 
sight of the very highest type. In a great country like this there is 
a considerable number of men who are anxious to serve under such 
aleader. They are willing and able to accept his conditions. I know 
of men who abandoned good fields to contract with him. Given a 
great city, a great leader and a high type of solicitors and it is possi- 
ble to conduct an almost ideal agency. This is about as much as we 
can learn from him. It would be utterly impossible to operate all 
agencies on his plan, because we have not enough great managers 
or solicitors. 


PRINCIPLE OF STRENGTH PREVAILS. 


The giving or the denying of advances cannot be set down as an 
eternal good or evil. In this world the principle which still very 
largely prevails is strength. As a rule, salaries are paid weekly or 
monthly. There is no question of right involved in this. If a man has 
done a good day’s work there is no reason why he should not be 
paid at once, and I imagine that a considerable number of wage 
earners would prefer a daily settlement. However, the employers 
are generally in a stronger position than their employees, and as it 
happens to be convenient for them to select their own pay day, they 
usually do so. Consider also this simple transaction. I may own a 
violin that in the general market would not. bring over $100. Some- 
one wants it, however, and I am reluctant to part with it. It is mine 
and I decline to part with it for less than $500. The buyer being 
eager for this particular violin, must pay what I demand or beat me 
down as much as he can. The transaction becomes merely a strug- 
gle between us, and either is entitled to what he wins. 

When we get down to rock bottom the same may be said of ad- 
vances. A solicitor without an income must live. He may work 
faithfully for hours every day and, lacking experience, fail to win a 
dollar. He may have accomplished nothing for himself or his em- 
ployer and yet, if he has honestly tried, he is really entitled to money. 
Under such conditions the question simply resolves itself into this: 
is he strong enough to get money for this unprofitable work, or is 
the general agent strong enough to withhold it? I suppose the dis- 
interested observer would be compelled to say: let the stronger man 
have his way. 

So far as I could judge, without making actual records, the number. 
of general agents who expressed themselves during a session of the 
convention as being in favor of advances just about balanced those 
who were opposed to them. Broad views were expressed more 
freely than one might expect, and not a little philosophy made itself 
manifest. Men were heard to say that whereas advances to Tom, 
Dick and Harry would be about the same as throwing money at the 
birds, advances to the right kind of men would yield a return on the 
investment. As I wish to give a practical turn to this article, I will 
attempt a few suggestions which may be found useful in the making 
of advances or the paying of salaries. 

In the first plage, I am persuaded that, as a general policy, no man 
can afford to experiment with those who seem to be merely ordinary 
failures. By this I mean simply the men who drop around to a 
general agency, report an unstable career and promise to go to work 
if they can secure a week’s wages in advance. I am persuaded that 
magnificent successes have often developed from this class: I know 
one successful manager who accumulated $150,000 in ten years who 
seemed a hopeless ruin when he first pleaded with a manager for $15. 
Nevertheless, I am of the opinion that the abject failures should be 
put to some kind of a practical test before they are attached to an 
agency. As an illustration, suppose that a clerk or bookkeeper who 
has changed positions two or three times a year and is once more 
adrift appears at a general agency. Inquiry discloses that he is 
honest and temperate in his habits, but sooner or later loses his 
position through carelessness or indifference. Suppose the general 
agent should put him off from day to day or week to week, but give 
him some encouragement to call again. If such a failure will call 
and present his case once or twice a week for two months the prob- 
abilities are that he has sufficient steadiness of purpose to solicit life 
insurance, and the general agent may venture a few dollars on him. 
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The weakness, if I may use such a word without offense, of most 
managers and general agents is that they permit themselves to be 
persuaded too soon. Almost any man can make one effort in a 
serious emergency, but it takes something like character to persist 
in the face of continued refusal. 


SELECT THE MATERIAL FOR EXPERIMENT. 


If a general agent is going to risk money in the form of advances 
or salaries, it seems to me also that he should select the material for 
his experiment. I suppose that thousands of general agents and 
managers in the United States would like to know how this can be 
done. Well, a great deal depends upon the temperament of the 
general agent. The work undoubtedly requires patience and, in 
some cases, an undivided attention. Some of the most succesful 
managers do not themselves solicit. If my personal income were 
reasonably certain and I had a few thousands of dollars that I could 
risk, I would begin a careful search for successful men who have 
what we call initiative. Colloquially expressed, what I mean by 
initiative is the quality which prompts men to go after things. It is 
not so very difficult to thrust a man into a suit of clothes if he enters 
the store, but it would be almost as difficult to solicit for a tailor as 
it is to solicit life insurance. The trouble is that most of us find it 
strenuous work to get up enthusiasm or interest when nothing is 
doing. We are easily infected with the interest of others, but it is 
like climbing up a sheer wall to bubble over when the customer or 
prospect is a mere stone. But a small per cent of men can do it, 
and they have what we call initiative. Such men are the ones who 
present the propositions of the world. Instead of waiting for what 
comes they go after things. A man of this quality will not sell shoes 
all his life, but he is just as likely to be found in a shoe store as ina 
bank. Perhaps there are some places where he is more likely to be 
found than others, but I have not now the time to enumerate them. 
If I wished to experiment with salaries or advances I would look 
for a successful man with the quality of initiative and study him 
carefully for weeks. First appearances are seldom to be trusted. A 
man may exhibit courage and dash upon one occasion, or for a 
short time, and then flicker out. He may be the boldest in a whole 
club of “Bridge” players and be meek as a lamb before a business 
man. A life insurance solicitor must have fairly good faculties, 
must not permit discouragement to take a very strong grip upon him 
and must not be cowed by distinctions of any kind. He must not be 
unduly impressed by money, education or position. A bank presi- 
dent ought not to flutter him any more than a shoe clerk. Now, the 
average agent cannot find out at one or two interviews whether his 
prospective agent has these characteristics or not. He must, there- 
fore, take every occasion to study him, and if he sees his way clearly 
at the end of three months he is to be congratulated. When money 
is to be invested either in men or materials, caution is the word. 

Finally, no successful man should be employed to solicit life in- 
surance under any circumstances if he is intensely in love with some 
other calling. A successful minister, for example, if determinedly 
attacked and tempted with an increase in salary of one or two thou- 
sand dollars a year, might be persuaded to try life insurance. Men 
of good minds are sometimes lured away from the pursuits they love, 
but if a minister were thoroughly en rapport with his work, mere 
money would hardly make him into a solicitor. As the keen-witted 
general agents and managers remarked at the convention, advances 
and salaries must be made to the right men only. 


DIGNIFY YOUR CALLING. 


“There should be no need of stealthy, gum-shoe methods in obtain- 
ing business, in securing applications,” said a prominent life insurance 
agent to the writer a few days ago. Some of the accounts that I have 
read about how the wily agent penetrated to some austere presence, or 
other, are very suggestive of dime-novel detective stories. I have met 
and cornered some of the toughest propositions ever encountered by 
a life insurance agent, and I have never yet seen any occasion for re- 
sorting to “Stealthy Steve” practices or subterfuge. 

“Why, I remember, when I first began as a life insurance solicitor, 
hearing about another solicitor who gained entrance to a private office 
by representing that he came bearing an important message from a 
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sick relative. I believe that such practices are unworthy of our pro- 
fession, that they cheapen and lower it, and that it is opposed to re- 
spect for life agents. 

“I once knew a very estimable family actually afraid to appear in 
public in their own town, and who acted and dressed like hermits 
because, as the father said once when they all went to church dressed 
in their best, they were afraid ‘people will think we are somebody.’ ” 

That is just the situation. If we do not think we are somebody, 
nobody else will think so. We are not sewing machine agerts. I 
consider myself in the light of a financial agent. While I am making 
an income for myself I am a public benefactor, because I happen to be 
engaged in a calling wherein my time is employed explaining some- 
thing to people which will benefit them and theirs, which means the 
difference between comfort and poverty to dependents left alone. 

“The salesman for a bond house does not go about apologizing for 
his existence. He does not seek interviews with prospective customers 
by means of yellow-journalism methods. Why should life insurance 
agents do so? Weare sellers of as gilt-edged securities as any bond 
salesman carries—and the treatment we receive and the attitude of 
the world toward us depend upon our own attitude with respect to 
ourselves.” 





BUSINESS THROUGH ACQUAINTANCES. 


The value of an acquaintance to a life insurance agent is inestim- 
able. It is capital in his business. The sort of acquaintances particu- 
larly meant is best illustrated by the following incident: 

An advertisement solicitor, who had been with his concern many 
years, during which he had worked a large, active list of advertisers, 
was transferred because the concern he worked for thought the ad- 
vertising on his route came easy, and they felt that they would gain 
by changing him to a line where expert soliciting was required. 

His old customers were taken by a member of the firm—publishers 
—who thought he could do it in his spare time, as it would be simply 
a matter of calling. He got some of the advertising as usual, of 
course, for most concerns advertise for business and not for philan- 
thropy. But about a third of the customers, and perhaps more, met 
him with—“Oh, I guess you can leave us out. We don’t think we de- 
rive much benefit from advertising, but we stayed in because we have 
known Mr. for a long time. We did it on his account.” 

Now, it may be stated that that was not business. What was it, 
then? Good will? Good will is considered a valuable commodity, 
and if a solicitor secures business, or business comes to him or his 
concern, through good will, personal regard, friendship—why, is it not 
business ? 

Many agents are continually securing applicaticns and fat com- 
missions from lists of names of likely prospects sent to them by 
people whom they have written, and whose acquaintance they have 
maintained until it ripened into friendship. 








STANDARD OF GOOD TASTE. 


Business men of the older school are disposed sometimes to resent 
what seem to them the shortcomings in deportment which they find in 
the younger generation. They are inclined to find fault with the young 
man because of his general lack of reverence for anything. They see 
in him almost the antithesis of the young man as he was in their day. 
These old observers of the younger generation may go a little too 
far in their criticisms of the present type of the young business man. 
They may not realize it, but they probably do exaggerate a little their 
early virtues, and they may fail to realize that: the time and manners 
of men are subject to change. 

At the same time there are some standards in everyday business 
relations that may be counted upon as always in good taste. Un- 
doubtedly the young man who enters an office or business establish- 
ment in the capacity of an agent is likely to receive attention if he is 
alert and up to date in his deportment, even if the manners of the 
present day are criticised by some of the older generation. One 
occasionally sees the extremely modest type of young man, and ob- 
servation shows that nine times out of ten when he enters a general 
office, which has a general lobby or outside railing set aside for 
the general public, he does not get even a chance to open his rate 
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book. He may remove his hat on entering the door, and stand at the 
railing, hat in hand, and wait attention from the attendant. It does 
not do, of course, to be too self-assertive, but the man who enters a 
business office with the air of one who has business to transact usually 
gets a hearing. As to the extremely modest and retiring type, almost 
mvariably the office attendant is disposed to show his contempt for 
such a caller, and he is apt to be set aside as a person whom it is 
wise to dismiss. 





AMOUNT OF RESERVES ON VARYING BASES. 

In making up their annual statements for the several Insurance 
Departments, the life insurance companies are required to state the 
amounts of reserves held on varying mortality tables and rates of 
interest. In the accompanying table, dealing with some forty-two 
companies, the reserves at the close of 1908 are shown at three 
different rates of interest, while the fourth column gives the annuity 
reserves. The total reserves reported amount to $2,704,340,232, of 
which 53.1 per cent is on a 4 per cent basis, 19.5 per cent at 3% per 
cent, and 24.8 per cent at 3 per cent, while annuities account for the 
remaining 2.6 per cent. 
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A HOUSE WITHOUT MONEY. 

What common sense is there in leaving the wife with a home— 
that is, a house with appurtenances and no money to run it and sup- 
port her. She cannot eat it or wear it unless she mortgages it or sells 
it, and then she has no home and only temporary means of support. 

Put this up to the average, serious, logical man, and he will see, 
at once, the force of the argument. 





THE APPLICANT AND THE DOCTOR. 

“With me,” said an agent, “the critical point is getting a prospect 
to see the medical examiner. The very suggestion causes him to turn 
cold. The average man is modest, even in the presence of other men, 
and especially does he dread what seems to him the ordeal with the 
medical examiner. He had about as soon face the electric chair as the 
screen across the corner of the doctor’s office. I have found it a great 
advantage to invite a prospect to call upon me at the office, under the 
pretext of giving him some further information which I can best do 
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there. I arrange to have the doctor ‘happen’ in, and introduce him to 
my prospect. The doctor is affable and genial, and the prospect, nine 
times out of ten, takes the examination then and there, with no fuss 
at all, and I secure the application.” 





LAWYERS MAKE GOOD PROSPECTS. 


A prominent general agent says that about the best and most in- 
telligent purchasers of life insurance, according to his experience, are 
lawyers. There are two principal reasons for this: One is that a 
lawyer, having a mind trained along legal lines, is, from necessity, an 
expert business man—that is, he necessarily has a keen appreciation 
of what good business is, and what constitute good investments. He 
knows that life insurance is a good, a safe investment, and he pur- 
chases it. 

The second great reason is that lawyers are very apt to spend pretty 
nearly all their incomes, hence they provide for the future by liberally 
purchasing life insurance. This general agent says that he has had 
more voluntary applications, more unsolicited requests for facts and 
figures relative to insurance, from lawyers than from any other class 
of men. 





EVOLVING NEW IDEAS. 


Wide-awake, progressive life insurance solicitors, as their business 
expands and as their knowledge from contact with the world and 
with men increases, see things which suggest new provisions in 
policies, new clauses in contracts, which would tend to more per- 
fectly meet the demands of insurers and make policies more salable 
and the business more valuable to the companies. No solicitor should 
hesitate to communicate to his general agent, or even to the home 
office, any new or original ideas evolved by him through observa- 
tion and interest in his work. If not acted upon or adopted they 
will be appreciated, and it will probably give the agent a standing 
which will mark him for a higher place with his company. 





DON’T BE A HARD LOSER. 


Almost anyone can be cheerful when things are coming his way, but 
the real test of a man comes when he loses. To work on a prospect for 
two or three months only to see someone else get away with the appli- 
cation is not a very cheering situation, it is true, but right here is 
where the prospect will take your true measure. Be a cheerful loser. 
You’re sorry you didn’t get the business, of course, but let him know 
you are glad he has come to see the wisdom of taking insurance. It 
takes a broad-gauged man to do this; it isn’t every man who can lose 
gracefully, but the man who can, strengthens himself by just so much 
in the mind of the prospect. He may be in the market again a little 
later, and the impression will not be effaced.—Fidelity Monthly Bulletin. 





“THE CENTER OF THE CIRCLE OF SUCCESS IS 
CHARACTER.” 


A prominent field man writes that he was very much impréssed with 
this thought in a public address to which he listened recently. The 
speaker endeavored to impress on his audience the great importance of 
character as a contributor to material success in business. It occurred 
to our friend, as he .listened, that if character was a contributor to 
success in general business, the simile might well be taken further and 
applied in particular to life insurance. 

I cannot conceive of any line of work in which good, moral character, 
the reputation for truth telling, the knowledge that a man is on the 
level, goes farther to help a person along than in life insurance. 

The honesty of a merchant or a business man is impressed on people 
in a roundabout way; through his advertisements; through the state- 
ments of his clerks; through what you hear of him from others. 

With a life insurance man it is different. Character to him means 
everything. He meets his clients face to face. They know him. They 
know whether he is to be depended on. They know whether he has a 
character, and their trade goes to him according as he impresses them 
that he is reliable and dependable.—New York Life Bulletin. 





THE COMFORT OF INSURANCE. 


Much has been said and written about the duty of taking life insur- 
ance, but little about the pleasure. Now, the great majority of the in- 
sured will testify to the fact that, after they had secured a policy, they 
felt a comfort of mind in the knowledge that their own were protected, 
come what might, which they had never known before. The hesitancy 
one feels before taking a cold plunge and the delightful glow that suc- 
ceeds it, illustrate well the change of the average man from a prospect 
to a member of this company.—The John Hancock Satchel. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 


The revival of activity in pushing the annual dividend plan of life 
insurance gives agents many opportunities to keep in touch with 
those whom they have insured, and thus place themselves in position 
to take advantage of any increased need for insurance that may arise. 
The annual notice that a premium is due, and that the dividend 
earned in the preceding year is a certain amount, gives the live agent 
a plausible reason for a call on the policyholder, and to congratu- 
late him on still being in the ranks of the living policyholders. At 
the same time he can explain to him the advantage of the dividend 
and what can be done with it. The companies advise the policyholder 
that the dividend can be drawn in cash, or applied in part payment of 
the premium, which means the same as cash, or left to accumulate at 
interest or used in the purchase of additional insurance. It is the 
common experience that the cash option is the most popular, as it 
represents to the average policyholder so much money saved. The 
option of purchasing additional insurance is also quite freely se- 
lected, especially in cases where the insured is aware of the fact 
that he cannot secure additional insurance, and there is, in that 
event, decided selection against the companies. When the dividend 
is used in this manner it means that its cash value is applied as a 
single premium, to purchase an additional amount of insurance. 
Such insurance is necessarily costly, and some agents have formed 
the habit of advising their policyholders to apply the dividend to 
the purchase of entirely new insurance. When the first dividend is 
declared the policyholder is informed as to the size of the new policy 
the dividend will purchase as an annual premium, and which will be 
carried in future years by the dividend earnings. In this way, so 
long as the insured is able to pass the medical examination, he can 
add substantially to his insurance without increasing the original 
cost, and when he becomes ineligible for further insurance on this 
method he can take the additional paid-up insurance offered by the 
company in lieu of the cash dividends. 

* * * * * 


In connection with the foregoing it is interesting to note that dur- 
ing 1908 the life insurance companies operating in New York allotted 
to their policyholders in dividends the sum of $53,588,954. Of that 
amount $26,762,007, or nearly 50 per cent, was taken in cash, $18,- 
161,661 was applied in payment of premiums, $8,000,192 was used to 
purchase paid-up additions, and $665,004 was left to accumulate at 
interest. 

* x * % * 

During the height of the excitement caused by the New York 
legislative investigation into life insurance conditions much was said 
as to the powerlessness of the policyholders in mutual companies to 
intervene in the management. It was argued that they did not have 
an opportunity to register their approval or disapproval of the 
methods of the officers and trustees, and an- elaborate law was 
drawn up to give them a chance to vote for trustees. It was pointed 
out at the time that the policyholders had always been able to vote 
if they so desired, and that legislation would not take the place of 
self-interest. The outcome has proved the truth of that prediction, 


for while there was some attempt made at a contest for control of 
two companies in the year following the legislation, the policyholders 
have now relapsed into their former state of apathy, and but few 
make any attempt to exercise their privilege of voting for trustees. 
An examination of the annual statements of mutual companies for 
the year 1908 shows the vote for trustees to have been as follows, 
and we also give the number of policies in force at the end of the 
previous year for comparative purposes: Berkshire Life, 23 votes, 
25,047 policies; Connecticut Mutual, 47 votes, 73,196 policies; Fidelity 
Mutual, 79 personal votes, 500 by proxy, 58,939 policies; Mutual 
Benefit, 59 personal votes, 11,263 by proxy, 189,602 policies; Mutual 
of New York, 93 votes, 641,213 policies; New York Life, 62 votes, 
982,448 policies; National Life, 260 votes, 78,339 policies; New Eng- 
land, 165 votes, 75,797 policies; Phoenix Mutual, 27 votes, 57,624 
policies; Penn Mutual, 1719 votes, 172,945 policies; Security Mutual, 
139 votes, 28,050 policies; State Mutual (Mass.), 159 votes, 47,712 
policies; Union Mutual, 288 votes, 44,702 policies. The Northwestern 
Mutual held its election in accordance with a new law in Wisconsin, 
which aroused some interest, but with 361,084 policies in force only 
10,342 votes were cast. All of which goes to show that policy- 
holders generally are content to let their interests be managed by 
men who are familiar with the business and allow the Insurance De- 
partments to detect any evidences of mismanagement. 
ok * * * * 


Some few years ago a life insurance company which had managed 
to successfully establish itself was forced to reinsure and retire on 
account of the heavy taxes imposed upon it in its home city and 
State. It is reported that the same condition confronts some other 
companies which have been incorporated in the same State. At 
present these companies are taxed at a rate which represents a 4 
per cent dividend on their capital, and the question presents itself as 
to how they can pay the taxes and maintain the reserves which the 
law requires. One company manager figures that with taxes of 2.52 
per cent, and earnings of 6 per cent, there is but 3.48 per cent left 
with which to meet a 4 per cent requirement. Banks in that State 
are not required to pay taxes on their deposits, and it would seem 
that the policy reserves at least should be similarly exempt. A tax 
commission is now studying the question, but as it-is tangled up with 
a constitutional provision there seems to be little chance of relief for 
two or three years. Meanwhile incorporation of insurance com- 
panies in the State is not considered a very favorable opportunity. 

x * * * * 


The pot of gold at the foot of the rainbow is no more tangible 
than the claims being made by a number of life insurance company 
promoters of the immense profits to be derived from the purchase 
of life insurance stock. Companies that have been in existence for 
a number of years are cited as examples of the profit in the business 
for the stockholders, but nothing is said as to the changed condi- 
tions which render a repetition of their success an impossibility. 
Entirely apart from the question of the increased cost of producing 
business in these days is the fact that the laws regulating life in- 
surance companies are much stricter and more rigidly enforced. The 
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public has been educated in the past few years to a knowledge of 
the fact that the money handled by insurance companies is con- 
tributed by it, and that it is not a profit-making business in the usu- 
ally accepted sense of the term, but merely a distributing agency. 
Careful and honest management will produce an average return 
upon the stock investment, but no more. Any company starting 
upon the basis of a paid-in capital and surplus secured by paying heavy 
commissions therefor is at once handicapped, and instead of being 
able to return large profits to stockholders will find it difficult to 
show even a normal rate of interest on the amount invested by the 


stockholders. 





ANNUAL AND DEFERRED DIVIDENDS. 

The deferred dividend plan is now prohibited in a number of 
States and consequently the amount of insurance in force on that 
plan may be expected to rapidly decrease during the next decade. 
Companies having this form of policy on their books are now re- 
quired to report annually to the Insurance Departments the amount 
outstanding, as well as the volume of annual dividend business. From 
such Department reports as have come to hand covering the annual 
statements of 1908, we have been able to compile the accompanying 
table showing the annual and deferred business outstanding at the 
close of last year. 

In comparison with 1907 the deferred dividend business decreased 
in the following companies by the amounts stated: A£tna Life, $44,- 
415,817; American Central, $895,127; Berkshire, $2,414,541; Colum- 
bian National, $3,886,876; Equitable, New York, $78,998,245; Equi- 
table of Iowa, $65,900; Franklin, $2,378,229; Germania, $4,654,916; 
Hartford Life, $135,950; Home of New York, $4,280,023; Manhattan, 
$3,313,178; Michigan Mutual, $1,765,447; Mutual, New York, $56,- 
471,232; National, $10,000,845; National of United States, $4,802,- 
463; New England, $2,543,564; New York Life, $136,638,807; North- 
western Mutual, $12,909,380; Phoenix Mutual, $903,157; State Mutual 
(Mass.), $133,061; Union Central, $1,655,600; Union Mutual, $047,- 
270; United States, $3,089,531; total decrease, $386,292,399. From a 
study of the foregoing figures it seems evident that some companies 
are changing part of their deferred dividend business to the annual 
form, as the decreases seem much in excess of the natural termina- 
tions through the dividend periods being reached. Of a total of 
$8,125,6¢2,560 reported in the table, 58.85 per cent is still on the 
Ce“erred dividerd plan, including an appreciable amount issued with 
five-year cividend periods: 


ANNUAL AND DEFERRED DiviDEND BUSINESS. 
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SOME REMARKS ABOUT QUITTERS. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


I am inclined to think that the disposition which is rather tersely 
described by the popular expression “quitter,” will betray itself under 
almost any circumstances. I mean by this that the tendency to give 
up is an internal weakness, rather than any mere habit of yielding to 
adverse conditions. The man who has a penchant for quitting will 
find just as many insuperable obstacles in an ordinary salaried posi- 
tion as he will in trying to solicit applications for life insurance. 
Now, although continued effort is doubtless necessary to success in 
any calling, it is especially necessary in soliciting. A mechanic with 
a weakness for quitting might change his position three or four times 
a year, might in fact wander all over the world and ultimately ac- 
quire enough skill between loafing periods to command good pay 
when he worked, but a solicitor must everlastingly keep at it or he 
will soon be a subject for charity. 

The defect of all poor solicitors is that they are always so willing 
to be convinced that it is no use to try. Why call upon this banker, 
who is in a dozen enterprises and has money enough to start a life 
insurance company of his own if he cared to? Why call upon this 
merchant, who married the only daughter of a millionaire, and is al- 
ready a rich man himself? Well, call on these or any other seem- 
ingly difficult prospects for the very reason that their feelings and 
opinions are no more fixed and unchangeable than those of the man 
who has what might be considered an obvious need of life insur- 
ance. [| grant that the man who has several hundred thousand dollars, 
or even $50,000, is in a position to make a rather strong argument 
against life insurance if he chooses to do so, but the real point is, 
that most men can be convinced, changed, conquered, or whatever 
word we choose to use in connection with the process of inducing a 
man to do what he appears unwilling to do. In fact, almost the 
whole of the world’s transactions consist of struggles between or 
among human beings. For example, I may have had a desire for 
ten years for a fine gold watch, but I am convinced that it would be a 
burden to me to buy it. Nevertheless, I am like the proverbial moth 
that flutters around the candle, and I indulge myself in the weakness 
of looking at costly timepieces at frequent intervals. Finally I enter 
a store one day where a genuine salesman happens to be present, and 
he perceives almost instinctively that, weakened by my desire, he is 
stronger than I am. He knows that he can sell me a watch and 
he proceeds to wrestle with me. The conditions are largely against 
my purchasing. The salesman listens to my story about obligations 
and limitations and all the other reasons that should deter me, but 
underneath it all he has the feeling, sometimes it even amounts to a 
conscious conviction, that he is master, and that I must do as he 
directs. The result is that I buy the watch and contrive in some 
way to pay for it. It has not been a question of need at all. It has 
been simply a question of struggle, of strength and insight on the 
part of the salesman and of weakness on my part. The same is 
true of life insurance. Almost all men, no matter what their financial 
condition, develop a certain amount of interest in life insurance and 
feel some desire to take it. They can hardly escape being influenced 
by the acts of their friends and neighbors, but they also have other 
interests and desires and they are disposed to postpone gratifying this 
wish for life insurance until they have satisfied all other desires. 
This being true of so many persons, the mere circumstances or ap- 
parent needs have practically nothing to do with a man’s taking in- 
surance. If a man were not debarred from the privileges of life in- 
surance by reason of age, physical conditions or family history, he 
might be worth four times as much as John D. Rockefeller and still 
be a good subject to approach. A few thousand dollars a year would 
mean no more to him than -.ve cents means to me, and he could afford 
to take a million-dollar policy merely for the sake of showing that 
he is a member of the human family if no other motive appealed 
to him. 

A ConFIRMED GIvER-UP. 

All these considerations are forgotten by the quitter, and if he 
ever shows any persistence at all it is in the case of some person who 
either could not obtain a policy or pay a premium. I remember a 
young man who was the most confirmed giver-up, as Susan Nipper 
expressed it, that I have ever met. He usually graduated from any 
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trade, profession or calling in a few weeks, but I learned this after- 
ward. His parents, who imagined that conditions outside of their 
son, rather than his own internal weakness, were responsible for his 
failures, appealed to me to give him an opportunity at soliciting. As 
the young man lived in a town of considerable size, and I happened 
at that time to be giving my special attention to it, I proposed to 
the new candidate to act as a prospector for a week or two. I gave 
him a few pieces of elementary literature, acquainted him with two 
or three of the more usual arguments in favor of investment and 
protection, and offered to give him a part of my commission if he 
led me to any person whom I could close easily. I warned him that 
he might go all day, or several days, without meeting anyone who 
confessed to an interest in life insurance, and that it would be 
necessary for him to make some little effort to create interest. I 
sent him forth one Monday morning about 8:30, with instructions to 
report at noon. I had one or two matters that needed attention and 
did not begin to canvass immediately myself. About 9 o’clock, how- 
ever, as nearly as I now remember, I put on my hat and was pre- 
paring to lock up the office I had taken temporarily, when who should 
return but my quitter! It seems that he had called at half a dozen 
places in quick succession, very much as a distributer of handbills 
might, and, according to his own report, had been repulsed almost in- 
stantly. He had run at the first fire, as the old negro who had de- 
serted from the army described it, and perhaps would have run 
sooner if he could. He was mortally chagrined because one pros- 
pect had asked him if solicitors expected the public to eat life in- 
surance. 

It was apparent to me at once that this prospector would never do, 
but I spent five minutes in trying to wind him up again, and then 
went to work myself. He endured the grind for about thirty minutes 
more and again returned to the office. I did not return myself until 
a few minutes after 12, but I found him lingering near and heavily 
loaded with stories of his unpleasant experience. I listened patiently 
for half an hour, and then, being desirous of going to my lunch in an 
unruffled state of mind, I told him to be at the office promptly at 
1:30. This kind of an engagement he seemed to have no trouble in 
keeping, and I found him waiting for me. Well, to use an expres- 
sion which I heard often when I was a boy, I gave him “the word 
with the bark on it.” I did not rail at him or waste time in useless 
reproaches, but I assured him that I had marked out certain work 
for him to do, and that he must either follow my directions or look 
for an opportunity elsewhere. I could give him a little time morn- 
ing, noon and night, but I would not listen to tales of woe every 
half hour. He said nothing and for the next two or three weeks re- 
ported at the office twice a day. I say reported, but in reality he 
simply appeared at the office. He pretended to have interviewed 
some persons, but as I had already set him down as a hopeless quitter, 
I did not trouble myself to question him. Finally he disappeared al- 
together, and then I learned that his daily calls at the office had 
been a mere ceremony. He spent all of the remaining hours in a 
billiard room. 

Tue Quitter BECOMES A STAYER. 

Now, why should I fill space with this story? The young man in 
question illustrates nothing but worthlessness, and surely every 
manager, general agent and field superintendent has an abundance of 
such examples always before him. Well, it happens that the story is 
not quite finished, and it has an agreeable as well as rather instruc- 
tive ending. Ten years or more after the quitter passed out of my 
environment a well-dressed and energetic-looking gentleman came 
into our general office, inquired for me, and, upon my standing forth, 
asked if I knew him. I confessed that I did not. He then inquired if 
I saw in him any resemblance to Jones, whom I had tried to develop 
into a solicitor so many years before. All at once, then, I recognized 
my quitter. He looked so much like a man now that I was moved to 
offer my hand, although nothing in my memory made it a pleasure to 
meet him. I also invited him to a chair and he told me his story. 
Astonishing to relate, he was a successful solicitor working under a 
manager of reputed ability. He confessed frankly that he had been 
a quitter of the worst type when I knew him, and he attributed it to 
the fact that he had been slightly troubled with nervousness when he 
was a boy and had been encouraged by his parents and friends to 
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regard himself as something of an invalid. When he began his 
brilliant career with me he was so much reduced that he looked upon 
a square as an interminable distance. However, he had some attrac- 
tive qualities which manifested themselves when he could forget 
himself for a moment, and one summer while searching for health 
ke became acquainted with the manager who had made a man out of 
him. The manager soon convinced him that his sickness was a form 
of laziness, and having at bottom a real desire to work, my quitter 
was receptive. In a few years he had acquired the ability to report 
$200,000 annually, and realizing that he had either been forgotten or 
held an infamous place in my memory, he desired to redeem himself 
in my estimation. He asked permission to work in our field for one, 
two or three weeks, as the case might be, in order that he might 
demonstrate that he was not the mere worm he had appeared so many 
years before. I asked him if he would like to try his skill on a pros- 
pect who had proved to be a stumbling block to some of the best so- 
licitors in America, and he replied that he would, provided he might 
work on any others he might develop. It was so arranged and the 
general agent invited him to approach one Brown who was located in 
the city in which he had his main office. 


LANDING AN OBSTINATE CASE. 

The story must be condensed to allow space for some closing re- 
marks, but Jones easily proved himself to be a solicitor of rare 
ability. Brown was engaged in several enterprises, but he had his 
office in a butcher shop. He had started life as a butcher and he 
stood behind the counter for a few minutes each day while the clerk 
went to lunch. Jones soon learned this and he dropped in every day 
during the noon hour, bought a small quantity of meat and chatted 
with,Brown. For ten days he invested in a small porterhouse steak, 
a part of which found its way into the stomach of the office cat, and 
finally he decided that he knew how to present the subject of life 
insurance to this hitherto unconquerable prospect. Just what he 
learned probably cannot be expressed in-words, but he evidently con- 
vinced himself that he could make Brown yield, and he did. The 
struggle was long and, if one might say so, furious. I am not sure 
that I remember all the details, but Brown promised to sign an appli- 
cation at least eight times before he finaily kept his word, and for 
several days in succession the same ground was practically gone 
over again. Six times he engaged to meet the examiner and broke 
his word, and at last Jones handed him his hat and coat, took him by 
the arm and led him over to the doctor’s office. When the examina- 
tion was completed he took Brown to the bank, handed him a blank 
check, and when Brown had reluctantly filled it out, Jones immedi- 
ately cashed it. The application was for $25,000 and the policy was 
issued. Brown now regards Jones as one of the greatest men he ever 
knew, and never loses an opportunity to speak a word in his praise. 

Jones had originally given a superb example of a quitter, and he 
now gave an equally splendid example of a stayer. I would not have 
anyone think that he persisted blindly and brutally, but the great 
merit of the proceedings with Brown was that he was never dis- 
couraged. He tried, and kept on trying, and never gave the slightest 
thoughts to Brown’s supposed needs or his extraordinary obstinacy. 
That is what all solicitors need to do, to keep on trying every day, 
always trying prospects, new and old, and never quitting. The case 
of Jones also teaches that we may be quitters with respect to the pos- 
sibilities of a solicitor as well as a prospect. Jones looked mighty 
good to us after his achievement with Brown, but we could not in- 
duce him to remain with us. 





PARTICIPATING AND NON=PARTICIPATING BUSINESS 

The uniform statement blank sent out by the several State Insur- 
ance Departments for the annual reports of life insurance com- 
panies calls for a separation of business in force on the participating 
and non-participating plans. In the accompanying table we show the 
figures on these two classes, compiled from such Department reports 
as have been received covering the transactions of the year 1908. In 
a total of nearly ten and one-half billions of insurance in force, it 
will be seen that but about twelve and one-half per cent is on the 
non-participating plan. While a number of companies are now pro- 
hibited by law from writing non-participating business, some large 
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companies and a majority of new organizations are writing that class 
exclusively, so that the aggregate may be expected to’ grow. 

Comparing this table with a similar compilation published last year, 
produces the following changes as regards non-participating business : 

Increases—/Etna, $0,332,656; American Central, $4,398,274; Colum- 
bian National, $4,018,083; Equitable of Iowa, $375,630; Franklin, $3,- 
146,905; Inter-State, $544,421; Michigan Mutual, $932,120; Mutual 
Benefit, $2,212,330; Pacific Mutual, $2,961,869; Penn Mutual, $58,812; 
State Life, $25,750; Travelers, $7,997,624; United States, $687,517. 
Decreases—Connecticut Mutual, $1,063,164; Equitable, New York, 
$4,253,045; Federal, $1,654,157; Germania, $280,696; Hartford Life, 
$1,500,463; Home of New York, $38,622; Manhattan, $677,560; 
Mutual, New York, $1,808,261; National, $2,961,057; National of 
United States, $1,107,560; New York Life, $8,103,666; Phcenix Mutual, 
$520,242; Royal Union, $90,400; State Mutual (Mass)., $355,362; 
Union Central, $3,734,725; Union Mutual, $527,684. 

The table deals with ordinary business only, and does not include 
the Prudential, which failed to make a separation of its ordinary and 
industrial business: 


PARTICIPATING AND NON-PARTICIPATING INSURANCE IN FORCE. 





Participating Non-Participating 








CoMPANIES, 3usiness. Rank. Business. Rank. 
en ' — 
Webie Makes sk bo dr gaes< | $294,748183} 7 | $54,917,044 6 
American Central ....... } 17,603,121 | 37 6,918,104 | 25 
eae ae 64,279,595 | ie Wee oar | wig 
Columbian National ..... 21,207,319 | 32 13,912,795 15 
Connecticut General...... 17,709,345 | 835 | 22,159,919 | 9 
Connecticut Mutual...... 168,259,930 | 10,234,867 | ~20 
Equitable Life, New York. 1,253,150,307 | 3 | 88,355,479 | 4 
Equitable of Iowa....... 37,922,060 | 27 | 1,184,576 31 
Pederal Lite «x. os cccscee 10,168,689 | 40 360,875 85 
Fidelity Mutual ......... ie eg ey. er ores i@... 
Pranklin Life ..........0. | 25,709,306 | 31 | 9,750,800 | 21 
Germania Life ......... 107,953,146 | 18 | 7,382,193 23 
Mrarttora Life... ......052%> 11,636,664 | 38 | 7,198,450 | 24 
Home Life, New York... 75,863,103 | 21 | 12,505,141 16 
BUGGIR TANG 50 -5:n 0 wis:00s | 28,399,874 | 29 17,218,730 | 12 
PSS er | 5,042,665 | 41 | 625,421 33 
John Elamcock ...6s.c000. | 199,538,174 ) Se nn vo aie 
Manhattan Life.......... 59,920,000 25 7,610,467 22 
Massachusetts Mutual.....| 224,386,617 | 8 (ae ee 
MECtrOPOUAN. 2...0006.000005) 141,840,500 14 385,098,900 1 
Michigan Mutual ........ 19,332,073 | 38 | 27,585,544 8 
Mutual Benefit .......... | 449,312,432 5B. 4 19,934,995 11 
Mutual of New York..... 1,363,598,000 2 74,802,003 5 
National Life ........... 132,073,373 | 15 | 22,074,470 | 10 
National of U. S. of Brand 32,658,477 | 28 | 11,701,913 17 
New England ........... i eo eer i 
New York Life.......5... |  1,878,485,570 pie 120,074,031 3 
Northwestern Mutual .... 929,713,269 4 | 14,863,349 13 
Pacifie Mutual ........+. | 93,110,159 | 20 | 11,292,720 18 
ey eee | 446,031,958 6 | 656,278 32 
Phenix Mutual.......... 98,427,444 {| 19 | 10,499,744 | 19 
Pittsburgh L. and T...... | 66,403,495 | 23 | 14,590,808 14 
Provident L. and T...... | 201,107,345 | 10 | 78,000 36 
Reserve LOAN ....sccese6] 11,434,524 | 39 1,949,203 29 
Bovel UAION 6.0.0 0c520006 } 18,841,834 | 34 550,100 34 
SS Se errs | 71,770,281 | 22 1,301,750 30 
State Mutual (Mass.)....| 116,609,173 | 17 6,853,460 26 
DRG 5 nnn naese's sue | 17,525,722 | 36 169,494,409 | 2 
Union Central .......... 224,054,598 an 45,012,712 | 7 
Union Mutual .......... 54,419,870 | 26 | 6,537,096 | 27 
RymtteG: BtAtes . oc eccccccs ; 27,344,051 J 30 5,253,013 28 

| | 

MORRIS onions nan seae | $9,248,498,767 | S | $1,210,041,559 





PROUD OF THEIR LIFE INSURANCE. 

“Why is it that most people maintain such secrecy concerning the 
amount of life insurance which they carry?” remarked a life agent. 
“The majority of men who have prospered and who have accumu- 
lated property are only too glad to have others know about it, how 
much they are ‘worth,’ how prosperous they are, especially if such 
disclosures will not result in their being called upon to pay more 
taxes.” 

“But in the case of life insurance, most men guard it as a deep, 
dark secret. It cannot be because they are ashamed of it. I have 
never been able to explain it. 

“It was a great surprise to me, a few days ago, and a pleasure, too, 
when I called upon a gentleman whom I know slightly, in the course 
of my work as a solicitor. 

“He told me that he knew my company and that it was a first- 
class one. Continuing, he said that he carried so much of insurance, 
a large amount, all that he could afford to carry and enough, as 
matters stood with him; that he was a staunch believer in life in- 
surance. Not only this, but he gave me the names of the companies 
in which he is insured and seemed to take the greatest satisfaction in 
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The fact is, he was proud of it—that he owned 
such a substantial amount of life insurance. It was a great pleasure 
to me to receive his confidence and I thanked him for it. This man 
will be a great help to me, for he will discourse just as freely with 
anyone whom I am trying to secure if I can bring it about, and as 
he is known as a successful and a well-to-do man, what he says will 
carry weight. 

“Most men are proud of their success, of their houses and estates, 
their business, and so on; why not of their life insurance?” 


talking about it. 





SOME INTERESTING NOTES. 


During the first nine months of 1909 the Northwestern Mutual 
wrote 32,689 policies on the lives of 26,955 persons, and of that num- 
ber 29.9 per cent were already insured in the company. 

The center or balancing point of this company’s insurance in force 
is in Western Ohio, not far east of the center of population for the 
United States. Its center of mortgage loans (in which it has over 
$129,000,000 invested) lies in Northwestern Illinois, not far from 
Galesbury. 

In the first six months of the current year the Northwestern Mutual 
wrote 63.6 per cent of its business on life plans, 10.4 per cent on en- 
dowment and 26 per cent on term plans. As compared with 1908, the 
term policies showed a decrease of two and one-half per cent. 

Last year 634 persons insured in this company under policies insur- 
ing $25,000 to $100,000 each. The aggregate insurance so issued was 
$22,169,000, or an average per single life of $34,970. The average 
policy in the company, however, is but $2500, which would seem to 
indicate that agents generally still fail to strike high enough when 
soliciting. 





ANNUAL DIVIDENDS OF THE UNION CENTRAL. 


After the schedule of annual dividends for 1909 had been deter- 
mined by the Union Central Life the company found that the saving 
on mortality on the policies issued in 1907 had been underestimated. 
Consequently an addition was made to the original figures, so that the 
dividend showing for issues of 1907 is as follows: 
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Acr.| Pre- | Divi- Net Pre- | Divi- Divi- | Net 
| mium. | dend. Cost. | mium. | dend. Cost. | mium. | dend. | Cost. 
25 | 20.63; 4.61] 16.02; 29.17 | 5.05 | 24.12 | 48.28 6.05 | 42.23 
30 | 23.35; 5.14) 18.21°| 31.99) 5.58] 26.41 | 49.01 6.46 | 42.55 
35 | 26.88; 5.86} 21.02 | 35.50 | 6.381 | 29.19 | 50.12 7.05 | 43.07 
40 |} 31.55 | 6.86) 24.69 | 39.89; 7.29] 32.60, 51.88 7.89 | 43.99 
45 | 37.85 | 8.32] 29.53 | 45.58 | 8.70} 36.88 54.79 9.15 | 45.64 
50 | 46.49 10.57 | 35.92 | 53.19 | 10.89 | 42.30 59.68 | 11.20 | 48.48 
55 | 58.37 | 14.05 | 44.32 | 63.62 | 14.28 | 49.34 | 67.60 14.46) 53.14 
60 | 74.88 | 19.35 | 55.53 | 78.35 | 19.47 | 58.88 80.42 | 19.56 | 60.86 








INSURANCE PROPORTIONATE TO INCOME. 


Many a man when considering the size and condition of his estate, 
if he will, in the event of death, leave to his wife and family any- 
where from $10,000 to $50,000, is apt to be serene in the conscious- 
ness that he has provided for his dependents during the natural life 
of the wife, and until his children are old enough to take care of 
themselves. 

Not long ago a man made such a statement to his wife. 
leave her the home and $15,000 of life insurance. 

“About the amount of your income for five years,” observed the 
wife. 

“This brought me up with a round turn,” said the man to the agent 
to whom he was giving an application for more insurance. 

“It never occurred to me that way before. I haven’t half pro- 
vided for my family if they are left alone. My income for five years. 
when that is gone, what then?” 

The moral is that anything so easy to obtain as life insurance is 
within the reach of every man, and every man can leave enough life 
insurance, if he makes it his chief object, to maintain his family in 
substantially the same circumstances that they have been accus- 
tomed to. 

A man with an income of $5000 a year can afford to purchase life 
insurance proportionately. 


He would 


’ 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 


The various life insurance companies of the country have been 
quick to adopt the plan of the monthly income policy, which was in- 
augurated by the Prudential something over a year ago. While a 
number of them have issued a special contract to cover this benefit, 
several have incorporated it in their present forms of annual in- 
stalment policies, by adding a clause to the effect that the annual in- 
stalment provided for may be divided into monthly, quarterly or 
semi-annual payments as the insured selects or the beneficiary may 
desire. The woman who has been accustomed to a weekly or 
monthly allowance from her salaried husband for household ex- 
penses is generally unable to deal with larger sums and consequently 
would much prefer to receive a stipulated monthly income. This is 
a point which agents should not fail to impress upon the minds of 
their prospects, for it has already helped to solve a serious problem 
for many men. Only a slight extra charge is made by the companies 
to insure the payments of the stipulated monthly income for a period 
covering the entire lifetime of the beneficiary, instead of for a fixed 
term of years, and this feature should be specially attractive to per- 
sons insured at the younger ages. Life insurance for protective pur- 
poses is carried to the highest degree of safety under the monthly 
income form. 

* * * * * 

The problem of a suitable Christmas present for a loved one in 
this and succeeding years is disposed of by procuring a policy of life 
insurance. 

* * * * * 

Much discussion has been evoked as to the effects of the agents’ 
license bill passed at the last session of the New York Legislature. 
Superintendent Hotchkiss holds that the purpose of the bill was to 
elevate the standard of the life agency field by vesting in the Super- 
intendent discretionary power tc grant or refuse agency certificates. 
In consequence he has refused certificates to all those whose answers 
to the questions propounded by the Department did not seem to in- 
dicate that they intended to devote their time largely or chiefly to 
the solicitation of life insurance. Those men who make up the bulk 
of the field forces of the several companies and are life insurance 
agents in the fullest sense of the word, welcome the ruling of the 
Superintendent, because it will enable them to transact their business 
without being hampered by outsiders who know nothing of the busi- 
ness and are only looking for a little extra money. They also realize 
that it is a long step toward elevating the business in the eyes of the 
public, by eliminating men who, by their ignorance, misrepresented 
the contracts they tried to sell and consequently injured the reliable 
agents who have made life insurance soliciting their sole calling. 
In the past the ignorance of many persons pretending to be life in- 
surance agents has resulted in misrepresentations, which have se- 
riously affected the confidence of the public in insurance itself. The 
law is bound to work advantageously to the great body of self- 
respecting agents in New York, and the local associations of other 
States will doubtless endeavor to have its leading features embodied 
in the laws of their commonwealths. 


Maturing policies in the month of December form strong argu- 
ments in favor of insurance for the uninsured, as well as additional 
amounts for the insured. 


* * * * ate 


The ruling of the New York Insurance Department to the effect 
that a bona fide agent is entitled. to the commission on a policy on 
his own life, and that it will no longer be considered a rebate, will 
be welcomed by the many life insurance agents operating in the 
State. It is generally accepted in the business world that a man is 
entitled to all the discounts of the house when purchasing goods of 
the firm by which he is employed, and the same general rule ought to 
apply to a life insurance solicitor. Of course the agent does not have 
to spend time convincing himself that life insurance is a good propo- 
sition, nor, if he is loyal to his company, does he have to argue with 
himself as to the merits of this or that company. As a life insurance 
agent he must necessarily believe in it, and as he is representing a 
particular company, that is the one to receive his patronage. His 
most effective canvassing argument is a policy on his life in his own 
company and no agent should fail to secure one if he is insurable at 
all. It is a concrete illustration of the faith that is in him, one that 
can be used repeatedly to secure applications. 


* * * * * 


The passing of the standard policy form for life insurance com- 
panies of New York State at the close of the present year will tend 
to put all the companies operating therein on a more equal footing. 
The law as amended stipulates that all policies shall contain certain 
standard provisions, leaving it to the companies to determine as to 
whether their policies shall be even more liberal than the law re- 
quires. Nearly all the New York companies felt themselves re- 
stricted by the standard policy form, which was enacted at the height 
of public excitement, and was not given the full consideration it 
deserved. Now that it has been repealed, the companies can take 
advantage of their experience and avail themselves of any opportunity 
to liberalize their contracts as it arises. The new year will therefore 
see a number of new policy forms offering more benefits to the in- 
sured, thereby enabling the agents to make more successful efforts to 
gather in the uninsured and increase the amounts on lives already 
covered. While New York was the first State to adopt a standard 
form of life insurance policy, its example was only followed by 
four States—Minnesota, North Dakota, Ohio and South Dakota— 
and in each of those States the form was made optional with standard 
provisions. According to the Life Insurance Law Chart for 1909-’Io, 
published by The Spectator Company, the following States now re- 
quire life insurance companies to insert in their policies standard 
provisions: Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 
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DEATH LOSSES IN FIRST POLICY YEAR. 

The average man applying for a policy of life insurance assumes 
that because he is accepted by the medical examiner as a first-class 
risk he will live for many years to pay premiums. The records of 
the companies show, however, that quite a number of death claims 
are paid annually under policies which have been in force less than 
one year. The uncertainty of the duration of human life is nowhere 
more strikingly illustrated than in the policy lists of a life insurance 
company. While medical science has greatly developed in recent 
years, it has not yet reached that point where all hidden diseases can 
be detected, and consequently many men pass the examiner only to 
be stricken down in a few months by an unsuspected disorder. Ac- 
cidents are always unexpected and contribute largely to first-year 
death losses. 

During the year 1908 the companies embraced in the following com- 
pilation were called upon to pay over $2,800,000 in death losses under 
policies which had been issued during that year and consequently had 
been in force on the average but six months. It is probable that if 
the data could be extended so as to cover a full year from the issue 
of each policy these figures would be considerably increased. How- 
ever, the table sufficiently points the moral of the uncertainty of life 
and the ever-pressing need for life insurance. 


Deatu Losses on Potrtcies IssueD 1N 1908. 

















| Expected | Death Percentage 
CoMPANIES. } eath | Losses of Actual to 

| Losses. | Incurred, Expected. 

| 
FOE SEAC® . ins b:nswcnebeseensoawe's $149,061 $22,000 14.7 
PRUTIORE NST “so sk sceneset eee 69,660 9,91 14.23 
American Life, Iowa .......csecess 5,621 2,000 35.59 
Bankers of Nebraska ............- 22,408 7,000 $1.25 
eeTS TROGETVG .2nk cc cvesctsces 22,538 1,250 55.46 
DMO TARO Os spc os cd's. e see ers 12,662 2,000 15.80 
EO EN pene Se 24,161 12,148 50.28 
REED 5. kcciseeeceenteee sae 46,082 38,989 84.61 
[oes MEMNOR 5ik6-0 00's nepeaces Rees 2,908 3,000 103.16 
Se BE ES eee ar cr ae 17,372 7,500 43.18 
fe SS 8S ern re ge Lbs eae Seats 
COlOradd WAOMAl 2.1.0 cccceccesss 14,958 4,000 26.74 
SR EOD + Cio nbn was we 6 cabs de ees Y paeue sese 
Columbian National .......ccceess a ae ee tales 
Connecticut General ...........22- 28,661 4,000 13.96 
Connecticut Mutual .:..¢ 000.010 00 060 63,112 14,000 22.81 
EDEN DROMIES TALE: 5 6.50 0<:0% 000. wvas'es 29,350 11,550 39.35 
Equitable, New York ...........2.- 438,607 282,000 64.30 
MGOURUIS OF LOWE coiccecnssrssnae 26,311 2,000 7.60 
LO Fa rere wees Fi. *abows tere 
DICT DEGRUEL 5.05 605 '0:0:0)0'010 vt :0\0 0% 36,564 11,500 31.45 
DE -c'cch ows ss 0's: bab oo0nseede 25,856 1,000 3.88 
NN oe las actin ioricken by SOMO Sess 54,869 6,011 10.96 
Guaranty Mutual ....00ccccseccee 7,200 1,403 19.49 
SURTIRPE AEE. ocdsw ane wkres beees 17,012 3,015 17:42 
Home Life, New York .......cee- 36,243 23,000 63.47 
OSS 8 8 Se re 84,012 18,000 21.43 
Se mare er ee aes ren Sarees 
EE os ct amine . ss Obes meee 5,826 1,000 17.16 
TRH  SEMRODCK 26 osctes oo. diweiesides 162,950 33,500 20.56 
Lanooim Netionpl. ..... .«0crssieces Sf Ts ae eee nfo 
ON Sree ee 22,000 10,000 45.45 
Massachusetts Mutual ............ 121,379 38,000 31.31 
ee Per rrr ee 916,125 588,595 64.26 
Michigan Mutual .....cscosscoses 22,292 12,500 56.08 
RCOMS BEUEUBE «ooo cc50 aap 20-08 8,989 3,000 33.37 
Minnesota Mutual ............00% 5,033 1,000 19.87 
NS OT Ree eee eres 270,000 67,000 24.81 
Mutual of New York ............- 433,589 128,402 29.61 
EE ERED (3. b.d's.0'00 chw v's one ees 188,059 33,000 23.91 
ramen or 0, BS, OF Ais. sic0's50<e0 34,262 7,500 21.89 
ES Er rer te 74,232 29,500 39.74 
DOM TUNERS DANO 5% s'0.00.03'0co 0s ese ee 617,800 482,488 78.10 
North American (N. J.).........- 20,479 5,000 24.41 
Northwestern Mutual ............. 489,723 118,500 24.20 
Northwestern National ........... 16,806 1,000 5.95 
SOE CORRE Nc nce s 5050s 04) 8 eee eee es ot See ese < oan 
DPaermGe PMiatial ccicuss scones s sede 76,299 51,250 67.17 
=e OSS ee eee $23,900 72,500 22.38 
Piitladelobia: Life ......cccscoeese 26,667 5,000 18.75 
EE. DEURORE 5 i:9 os afs.4 » a10:0o's eae 71,993 33,724 46.84 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust......... 17,105 eect. \ eae 
Provident Life and Trust.......... 104,956 25,078 23.89 
IEEE. Sh oxo. 4s ocd 3 See ee eae 1,030,277 365,825 35.51 
Reswler 1: -and A... vsisis. essen a ee Te an rk 
SRR RAED. i ssiaca cand. sien ees oa 21,826 7,000 32.07 
ee ts Sh. CRTC ee re 13,128 1,000 7.62 
Royal Union ..,....sscsccsescoss 38,454 17,000 44.21 
Southern States Mutual .......... 9,240 7,911 85.62 
Ar RUN cos. Ga eae spb can sibaee eee 58,139 28,000 48.16 
State Mutual (Mass.) ............ 40,448 2,000 4.94 
WERMOIEE: > fi.550¢8hee seh cose ee 110,010 36,000 32.72 
Wythe CORT! 6k ok basse edouscaeee 134,194 64,500 48.06 
Tis0lk) BEUORS | ob onc scence scan 15,561 19,000 122.11 
TFeited StMtOS noo ps0 dée bic dee valde 8,595 2,500 29.09 
Western and Southern ........... 21,465 17,642 82.05 
Western Mutual, Iowa .........+-- 1,873 1,000 53.39 

WR. 5550504 kico es sees $6,784,938 $2,804,197 41.33 
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REBATING ILLEGAL ON BOTH SIDES. 


A doctor made a very positive statement to the writer, recently, to 
the effect that all insurance companies are swindlers, and that there 
is not a life insurance agent that will not give him a rebate. 

Either the doctor did not believe what he said, or he was talking 
simply to hear himself talk, for his statement is absurd and too 
utterly ridiculous to quote, did it not suggest a lesson. 

The writer might have propounded to the doctor the query why 
he, -a. reputable physician, permitted himself to be a part of a 
“swindle” by acting as examiner for life insurance companies? 

On his own statement, also, the doctor might have been asked to 
prove that doctors and hospitals are not banded together for mutual 
“operations” ? 

The most that the writer said to the doctor was, that he did not 
think all doetors are quacks, all lawyers shysters, and that he knew 
that few, if any, life insurance companies are swindles; and that few, 
if any, life insurance agents are rebaters or otherwise dishonest. 
There are insurance agents, of course, who will give rebates, and 
who are “‘crooked”; but they are, most of them, made so by men like 
this doctor. We do not accuse the doctor of wrong-doing. He is 
simply thoughtless and too eager for a rake-off. Many men are led 
to do things they should not do, by temptation, which they cannot 
resist. The life agent who is given the alternative of an application 
for a good-sized policy, or a rebate, may, from force of his own cir- 
cumstances, find it impossible to resist and he falls, does an unlawful 
and dishonest thing through no fault of his own. The chief offender 
is the man who makes him dishonest by demanding a thing which 
should neither be given nor received. : 

It would be impossible to state exactly what per cent, but it is 
safe to say that, in nearly every case, a rebate is given because the 
prospect demands it, and it is as much a misdemeanor to receive as 
to give a rebate. 





EXPLANATORY SALESMEN. 


After all, selling life insurance does not differ so very materially 
from selling merchandise or machinery, structural material or bonds. 
At any rate, about the same principles are involved, and the experi- 
ences of salesmen in either-case are similar. 

Some salesmen are convincing; they understand their goods ier 
oughly, and they are very successful in all but— 

All but closing. The merchant doesn’t buy and the prospect doesn’t 
sign the application. 

Many salesmen are what are known as skilled “explanatory sales- 
men”; that is, they can sell splendidly up to the point where they 
ought to get the order. But then they don’t get it. 

Such men are salesmen who can approach but who cannot con- 
vince. It may take hours, days, weeks or months to work up a pros- 
pect to a sale; but the closing usually takes place in a few minutes, 
seconds, or instantly. Some men have the ability to do both—many 
do, in fact, but the ability to close is something entirely different from 
that which brilliantly and successfully leads up to a sale. 

Working up to sale may be a dignified and magnificent thing, but 
closing is often done with a rush. It may be a push, a rush or a 
kick. It may, in fact, be spectacular, like fireworks. 

Every agent should cultivate the ability to close, otherwise much 
of his time and splendid, able, deserving work may be lost. 





MAKE CERTAIN PROVISION. : 


Men believe what they like most to believe if it is put before them 
in the form of a dogma or axiom and attributed to some great ce- 
lebrity, although they know in their hearts that only in the most 
general sort of an application can it be true. Martin Luther said 
“The Lord sends little children, he will provide for them.” That is a 
very pretty conceit and many an optimistic father feels that it is a 
pretty sound one, too. However, the days of manna in the wilderness 
are long past and the foresighted, reasoning man wonders just how 
this is to work out. He knows that he provides for his children and 


sometimes for those of untimely taken-off and improvident relatives. 
by the man’s work that he does. 


It is up to the life agent to show 
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him what will happen when he is no more. Of course we are in the 
twentieth century, and in cold winters, when fuel is scarce, as well as 
work, and food is dear, wolves do not come to devour the hapless 
ones who have died of starvation in the streets as they did in Paris 
in the fifteenth century. We have the products of our civilization, 
the almshouse and the orphan asylums—no one starves any more, but 
no one wants to leave these as a heritage to his children. A means is 
provided to evade this grim reality—it is life insurance. 





SECOND SUPPLEMENT TO THE HANDY GUIDE FOR 1909. 

The second supplement to the 1909 edition of The Hand Guide to 
Premium Rates, Applications and Policies has been issued by The 
Spectator Company. Its contents include the new commercial pre- 
mium reduction policy of the Attna Life; also new forms of the 
American Central of Indianapolis, the Intermediate Life of Evans- 
ville, the Meridian Life of Indianapolis, the deferred annuity con- 
tract of the New York Life, and the results on maturing tontine 
policies of the latter company. Premium rates are also given for the 
Columbian National Life and the Intermediate Life. This supple- 
ment, in conjunction with the first supplement, issued in August last, 
brings up to date the variety of information contained in The Handy 
Guide for 1909, and is needed by every active agent. Deliveries are 
now being made to subscribers to the annual set. Copies will be fur- 
nished to purchasers of The Handy Guide for 1909 at 25 cents each, 
or 75 cents for the three supplements, the last of which will be 
issued early in January. The price of each supplement to non-sub- 
scribers to the current edition of The Handy Guide is 50 cents. Ad- 
dress all orders to The Spectator Company, 135 William street, New 
York. 





THE WOMAN’S POLICY STAYS. 


A prominent woman life underwriter says that there is a growing 
tendency among women who occupy intellectual positions, such as 
teachers, stenographers and the like, to provide for the future by 
means of life insurance. This woman solicitor states that she insures 
many unmarried women and girls, and that endowment policies are 
the most popular with them. She also says that women policyholders 
are more reliable than men—especially single men, as they have 
fewer diversions and ways of spending their income, so they are 
more faithful in paying their premiums. Rarely, she says, does a 
woman allow a policy to lapse. 

Many girls in offices provide for widowed mothers and younger 
children, in case of her death, by taking life insurance. 

It has been asserted that men are more successful solicitors than 
women because of the greater physical endurance they possess; and 
if men solicitors would cultivate the gentle art of approaching 
women and learn how best to direct the feminine mind to the point 
of signing an application, they would find a comparatively new and 
profitable field open to them. 





SHOWING THE GOODS. 


Recently an advertising agent and a life insurance solicitor were 
conversing together, comparing notes. The insurance agent told how 
he often secured an advertisement by writing it himself, with a 
shrewd regard to the business of the proposed client, and having it 
set in the best form and display and showing complete. Often he 
secures business that way which he could never obtain by any other 
method. 

The life agent has applied the same principle to this kind of so- 
liciting. He tells the writer that he has written several prospects 
just by showing a dummy policy, with their names written in and 
the amount of the face of the policies. 





RESULTS FROM CIRCULARIZING. 


Speaking of the efficacy of circularizing as a means of securing 
prospects, a life. insurance solicitor told, recently, how he sent out 
five hundred circular letters and secured by that means three appli- 
cations. And this was not the only benefit he received, for he fol- 
lowed up the letters by personal calls, and has secured a large amount 
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of data regarding a good many people, their ages, dates of birth 
and how much, if any, insurance they now carry. Thus he has some 
very valuable, fresh material to work upon. 

In order to learn something about the value of circularizing from 
the experience of commercial houses, the writer has made quite ex- 
tended inquiry along that line. He found one man, a publisher, who 
secured four customers from five hundred circulars sent out, and 
who considered that this was a very good return. Another, a dealer 
in merchandise, said that he sent out two thousand circulars, and 
that while he had not received one direct reply, he considered the 
money well spent, for he gives the lists to his salesmen and regards 
the circulars as good advance missionaries. The opinion of business 
men with regard to circularizing seems to bé that it is worth while 
if the circulars are followed up by personal calls. 





LIFE INSURANCE WORK VS. COMMERCIAL LIFE. 


A life insurance man, now a successful manager, only a few years 
ago forsook a commercial line in which he held a good position at a 
good salary for a career in life insurance. -He did so because he 
was convinced that life insurance promised better future prospects 
for advancement and affluence than commercial business, and 
he has never had reason to regret the decision and the change. He 
says that he was offered more money to remain with the commercial 
house, but he reasoned that times were changing, that business 
methods were changing; that competition was keen, and promised to 
be more so. Profits were daily getting narrower. That commercial 
house has been out of existence several years now. 

His present income is several times larger than it was when he 
was with the commercial house, and his company, one of the best, is 
growing, while he is growing with it. 





DEATH VERSUS THE LAW. 


“Tf you left your wife while alive the law would put you in jail.. Death 
relieves you of the law,’ but not of the responsibility.’’—Cleveland. Press. 

Can you beat that for strength and brevity? There you have the 
greatest life insurance argument of them all condensed into two sen- 
tences. Not only that, but it has a finality about it which leaves no 
room for discussion. It is just plain, unadorned truth. It gives a solar 
plexus blow to the man who does not believe in life insurance, if there 
is one left. 

Are there any men in your neighborhood who cannot leave their fami- 
lies long enough to take a vacation and who have made no provision for 
that same family if they should be called away forever? Don’t you know 
a lot of sane men who are easing their consciences with a policy for a 
paltry thousand or two which would not pay for their debts and take 
eare of their families until the flowers had a fair chance to grow on 
their graves? No one of them would go away from his family for a year 
without leaving them enough to get along 9n. Yet they are taking their 
chances of leaving them forever with no adequate provision arranged 
for when it is easily within their reach. 

Do you know any men whose business is so involved they cannot leave 
it more than a few hours at a time, whose indifference to life insurance 
proclaims to the world their willingness to shoulder that kind of a 
business situation on their families and leave them to their fate? 

The strangest thing of all about the life insurance business is the fact 
that life insurance does not sell itself, but that men must be urged and 
argued into buying it. When patent medicine is sold over the counter 
and mining stock by mail it would seem as though a necessity like life 
insurance would need no solicitors, but it does, and therein lies your 
opportunity to make money by selling it on its merits and telling the 
truth about it.—Robert T. Furman. 





WHAT BECOMES OF THE FAMILIES. 


Some time ago an examination of estates of deceased persons of the 
counties of New York, Allegheny, Pittsburg, Toledo, Ohio, and cities of 
Albany, Schenectady, Providence and Troy, showed that out of the estates 
of 43,337 deceased persons only 1955 left estates valued at over $5000. 
What a commentary on the business success, thrift and foresight of the 
average man! 

Less than five men in one hundred conducted their business success- 
fully or kept the money they had saved or made safely, or had built up 
protection for their families by means of insurance a-sum sufficient to 
yield so small an income as $250 a year or $5 a week. 

The humorous people who figure in novels as having seen better days 
exist in life with all the humor missing. 

It is not easy to build up a successful business; it is harder still to 
keep money than to make it, but insurance is within the grasp of the 
majority of men, because it is paid for by small instalments on a 
methodical system and is beyond the reach of occurrences that threaten 
the business or investments of the individual. 

The man who does not carry insurance acts on the business principle 
of the manufacturer who has a certain definite capital invested in a 
plant, but considers every cent received over the cost of labor and ma- 
terial as a net profit. He allows nothing for the depreciation of ma- 
chinery or plant; nothing for a sinking fund against the bonds that are 
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to become due; nothing for replacement of old machinery by new and 
improved forms; nothing for insurance on his plant. The ultimate 
business failure of that business is certain. 

The individual in connection with his family is in just the same posi- 
tion; his knowledge, his experience, are worth just so much. The in- 
come he earns establishes his value in his own family. His life is more 
uncertain than any commercial plant. 

There is no better argument to put to use with your prospect in view 
of these facts than the one which begins with the question: 

Have you reasonably capitalized your earning power? 

Do you carry an amount of life insurance that will work and earn an 
income for your family against the certainty of your ultimate death or 
your physical and mental impairment and depreciation? 

That few men take stock in themselves in this way is made evident 
by the figures concerning the estimates above, and yet there are some 
agents who think that insurance prospects are scarce.—Travelers Record. 





LIFE INSURANCE AND THE MORAL’ RESPONSIBILITY 
OF EMPLOYERS. 
AN ADDRESS BY DARWIN P. KINGSLEY. 
At the tenth annual dinner of the National Civic Federation, held at 
the Hotel Astor, New York, on November 23, a noteworthy address was 
made by Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the New York Life, from 


which we make the following extracts: 

The growth of life insurance and the development of a deep sense of 
responsibility on the part of employers of labor toward their employees 
are contemporaneous and kindred phenomena. They represent a better 
knowledge of the value of human life and a recognition of the increasing 
demand now fairly made on the controlling forces of society, by age and 
industrial misfortune, as well as by infancy, congenital incapacity and 
weakness. 

The middle-aged and the socially inefficient now form a relatively 
larger section of society than ever before. There are two reasons for 
this. The first is, that while there may not be as many children born 
now as formerly, amongst certain people, of the number born a much 
larger portion reach maturity. In other words the ratio of adults to a 
given number of births has increased. The second reason is that modern 
business methods and the modern corporation, especially the manufac- 
turing corporation, have created new conditions and complications. They 
have added to those who join the dependent classes under a simpler life, 
those who become dependent because their active lives have been de- 
voted to highly specialized work. 

THE FATE OF THE SPECIALIST. 


Highly specialized labor is constantly menaced by loss of occupation, 
and this menace increases as the age of the worker advances. Under the 
fierce competition which governs the greater portion of our industrial 
life, new processes, new methods, short cuts, labor-saving devices, new 
inventions, are all eagerly sought by the employer of labor. Some of 
these are revolutionary in their effects. They call for a readjustment of 
the whole plant. When that readjustment comes, the older men are in- 
variably dropped. In short, the avenues which lead to employment for 
all highly specialized labor are practically open now only to youth. The 
middle-aged man enters with difficulty, and the man past middle life 
substantially cannot enter at all. The man who did many things, none 
of them highly specialized, from twenty to sixty-five, is likely never to 
become entirely dependent upon society. The man who did some highly 
specialized piece of work which involved only a part of some specific 
thing, or even a part of a part, may be forced into the dependent class 
before he reaches old age, and when he joins that class he is much more 
helpless than the man who has done many things. It is probable that 
the specialist, although he labored fewer years, rendered society the 
more valuable service of the two, and that therefore he has, morally at 
least, a clearer title to consideration. But however that may be, he 
is the inevitable product of the whole plan of society and business, and 
the obligation of the man who employs him, and the interest of general 
society in what finally becomes of him are clear and unavoidable. That 
this class must be shown how to protect itself against the menace which 
it constantly faces or that it must be helped outright after disaster or 
age come, are compelling facts in the sociology of the times. 

* + * * ww 


PROTECTION A PART OF CONTRACT. 


The efficient employee, in specialized labor, has a fair claim to some- 
thing beyond the returns contained in the ordinary contract of hiring. 
This right may be strengthened and its realization advanced, but it 
cannot directly be met, in this country, by governmental action. The 
capable worker deserves and should demand a programme of hiring un- 
der which he shall be entitled—and entitled by contract, not by the 
grace of his employer—to certain protection for his family if he dies 
prematurely, and. to certain protection for himself if in the vicissitudes 
of industrial war he is shelved and wholly or in part compelled to join 
the dependent class. 

There are sound reasons why corporations should avail themselves in 
this work of the highly developed system of insurance and annuities pre- 
sented by the responsible insurance institutions of this and of other 
States. Any effective system if established by corporations indepen- 
dently, will be based on the principles and methods used by the insur- 
ance companies, and therefore the work for obvious reasons is in the end 
likely to be more effectively and more economically done by men who are 
experts and specialists than by men who undertake it with no special 
training and with minds chiefly occupied by the demands of other lines 
of work. 

I shall therefore assume that life insurance, and probably other types 
of insurance, including accident and sickness insurance, as represented 
by existing corporations, is not only well equipped to help in the solu- 
tion of this problem, but is a part of the evolution of the times which 
has produced the problem itself, and is another. illustration of. the 
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curious fact that in the processes of evolution a solution of a problem 
often appears at the same time the problem itself is evolved. 
* * * * * 


LIFE INSURANCE SOLVING THE PROBLEM. 


Life insurance is already effectively at work. While the employer of 
labor has only in the most limited way used the idea or appreciated its 
beneficence, progress has been made toward the solution of this prob- 
lem. Eliminating industrial companies and including only those com- 
panies whose business is supposed to be confined to people of means, we 
find the average policy the country over is a little under $2,000. In other 
words, the mass of so-called regular insurance is held by people of small 
means. If now we add to these the millions who carry what is called 
“industrial” insurance, and the other millions who have so-called “‘fra- 
ternal’ insurance, we have covered substantially the whole insurance 
field. We comprehend an interest whose accumulations surpass those 
of any other single line of human endeavor, except the accumulations of 
savings banks, and yet we have not gone outside of what may properly 
be called the laboring class. The energy of life insurance management, 
in other words, and the obligation which the laboring man feels toward 
his family, have in their development far outrun the sense of obligation 
of the employer. We have now reached the point when the employer is 
beginning to do his part—but as yet he has only made a beginning. That 
he will do more is certain; that he will do much is almost equally cer- 
tain. That existing insurance institutions will be utilized is, I believe, 
a necessity. But if this is to be done there are certain interfering con- 
ditions which must be dealt with before any such plan—however desir- 
able, complete and beneficent—can be carried into effect. 

First, insurance—and other business too—must be relieved of the an- 
noyances and burdens which attach to compliance with the behests of 
forty-six sovereign masters—forty-seven now, since the general govern- 
ment has decided to create a Federal Insurance Bureau for purposes of 
taxation only. When the Supreme Court declared that insurance was 
not even an instrumentality of commerce, I am constrained to believe 
that distinguished and honored body lacked information as to the part 
which fire insurance and life insurance even then played in the com- 
merce of the country. 

In a decision made a generation later the court, on a question which 
involved the same principle, and brought insurance in indirectly, ap- 
parently overruled its earlier decree. But that brings no relief. 

cd * * * * 


REPEAL HYSTERICAL LEGISLATION. 


Before life insurance and its process of capitalizing the strength of 
to-day as against the weakness of to-morrow can be broadly utilized, 
inter-State insurance must be declared by Congress to be what it mani- 
festly is—not only an instrumentality of commerce, but inter-State 
commerce. 

Again, before existing insurance institutions can be effectively used, 
legislation by the various States affecting companies domiciled in such 
States must be the product of something besides hysterics. I have fre- 
quently commended much of the so-called Armstrong code of insurance 
laws, but there are some sections in that code so bad that they would 
be a blot on the statute book of a semi-civilized republic. Wisconsin 
has bad laws; so has Missouri. Texas has asserted her sovereignty to 
such an extent that substantially every responsible life insurance in- 
stitution has been driven beyond her borders. 

To be a little more specific. Our legislators passed the Armstrong 
laws hurriedly. They had little time for consideration of a problem 
which was intricate and vexatious; which involved billions of value and 
the direct interests of millions of people. Radical legislation usually 
involves constitutional questions. One of the great functions of courts 
is to protect the people against violent legislation; one of the great du- 
ties of courts is to see that the fundamental law of the land is not vio- 
lated by legislators. Apparently recognizing the fact that some of these 
statutes might be in violation of the fundamental law of the land, the 
framers added a blanket amendment which declared that any violation 
of any provision of these statutes should of itself be a misdemeanor. 
Any mere business transaction, which in its nature is no more criminal 
than eating dinner, if done for any reason outside the specific rules laid 
down, is declared to be a crime. Consequently, however destructive or 
unjust any section of the law may be; however cunningly special intre- 
ests may have entrenched themselves behind the phrasing of the sta- 
tute; however economically unwise and unfair any provision may be, 
there is substantially no remedy. Without first committing a crime, the 
question of constitutionality can be raised only with extreme difficulty. 
Access to the courts is as effectually barred here as access to the Fed- 
eral courts is barred by the statutes of some of the States. 


LIMITING LEGITIMATE ACTIVITIES. 


Another section on the face of it assumes to limit by calendar years 
the legitimate activities of the insurance companies of this State—but 
not those of other States here or elsewhere. The statute is one of pe- 
culiar interest, not only to the Civic Federation because of its increas- 
ing study of industrial insurance, but to every citizen who represents any 
business interest and is jealous of his right to a fair and free exercise 
of all his capacities. The statute introduces what is perhaps the most 
radical principle ever written into the laws of this State. Having in 
other sections fixed the cost at which life insurance may be acquired, 
having provided for the most scrupulous and detailed supervision by the 
State, having exacted the fullest publicity, the code in this section under- 
takes arbitrarily, in addition, to limit the activities of companies by 
calendar years. 

* * * * 

The possibilities of social betterment which lie in a wise joinder of 
the function of insurance in its various activities on the one hand, and 
the moral obligation of the employer of labor on the other, are sub- 
stantially unlimited, and as yet have been barely tested. But before any 
such joinder can be made in any effective way, inter-State insurance 
must be placed under Federal control, and some so-called reform insur- 
ance laws in this, and in other States, must be revised and rewritten by 
fair-minded men. 
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LIFE INSURANCE ADAPTABLE TO MANY PHASES OF A 
COMPLEX CIVILIZATION. 


As new inventions make their appearance and new systems by which 
human lives are made easier and better are put into operation it has 
been the general rule that the well-to-do have been the first to benefit 
by the new ideas, and that gradually the things which were consid- 
ered luxuries in one generation are brought within the reach of the 
rank and file in the next generation, and are then regarded as abso- 
lute necessities. Thus the pane of window glass, the needle or the 
spool of thread, which were priceless treasures to the wife of the 
lowly Western pioneer, are to-day things of no significance because 
they are within the reach of all. 

Life and disability insurance appear to be in contradiction to the 
general order. For the origin of life insurance one must look to the 
Saxon Guilds, composed of the yeomanry of that time. Permanent 
disability insurance is believed to have had its origin among the 
miners’ mutual aid societies of Germany and Austria during the 
eighteenth century. These two forms of insurance, which are now 
recognized as necessities in modern life, were not first offered to the 
rich and later brought down within the reach of the poor, but were 
originated by the poor, and have been developed to the point which 
makes them valuable to the rich as well. Life insurance companies 
have grown to such proportions that a man having interests valued at 
several million dollars may safely insure his life to cover such an 
amount, and the number who protect large interests in this way is 
steadily increasing. Thus one is reminded that life insurance for the 
family is one thing, but as a man’s influence in the business world 
broadens he may find numerous uses for life insurance other than the 
one generally accepted—that of leaving a sum of ready money with 
the family upon the demise of the insured. It will pay any solicitor 
to study carefully the uses to which the various policy forms can be 
put in relation to a change, contemplated or actual, in the business 
affairs of an individual or corporation. When insurance of this kind 
is taken, the amounts run high, and it is the kind of business which 
gets into print with a headline. In the surety-bond business an agent 
must watch every building operation and construction project, all sorts 
of legal procedure in connection with the management of estates, and 
numerous other every-day business occurrences, as there are possi- 
bilities in all for placing bonds. Likewise, in life insurance, a firm or 
corporation about to engage in an enterprise or enlarge an existing 
business may furnish a field for successful solicitation, or the division 
’ of an estate may present a chance to place annuity, income or instal- 
ment policies. 

APPLICATION OF LiFe INSURANCE TO BUSINESS. 

Illustrations of these uses for life insurance are shown in such 
cases as that of Commander Robert E. Peary, whose life was insured 
for $50,000 in favor of Hampton’s Magazine, for which the explorer 
is writing a series of articles. The insurance decreases $5000 each 
month, as the series is run off, and the publishers are thus protected 
should Commander Peary lose his life in the meantime. The pre- 
mium on this policy amounted to only $611.10, and the policy will 


run out in ten months. If insurance of this kind is desirable in 2 
transaction between a writer and his publisher, why can it not be 
applied to insurable other business transactions? Is not every month 
and year crowded with undertakings involving large sums, the success 
o1 failure of which depends upon the life and health of an individual? 

Life insurance as applied to the family is full of sentiment, coupled 
with cool, calculating business judgment. The application by two 
large cement companies of Kansas City for $1,500,000 insurance on 
the life of George E. Nicholson, head of both concerns, is a case 
where the love of family does not enter, the two cement companies 
being the beneficiaries named. Mr. Nicholson already had $1,300,000 ° 
insurance when the latter application was made. 

How life insurance is found useful to those whose worldly posses- 
sions are sufficient to provide an income for life is seen in the several 
large transactions recently completed in Chicago. The proprietor of 
a large store there planned an extension of the business, which would 
cost a large sum. Although heavily insured, she secured $300,000 
additional, so that in case of her death her extensive business might 
not suffer while her affairs were being adjusted. In another case, a 
well-known managing engineer who specializes on traction and electric 
light properties is insured for $1,250,000, a large part of this being 
paid for by the public service corporations whose bonds he issues and 
whose properties he manages. The latter part of this year has been 
conspicuous for large transactions in life insurance to facilitate or 
protect some business transaction. While the bulk of all life insur- 
ance applied for will be for the direct benefit of families, the pro- 
gressive solicitor will keep well in mind the growing demand for this 
form of protection in connection with the commercial affairs of the 
country. Any suggestion of life insurance which protects a business 
proposition or aids in its furtherance is easier of presentation and will 
receive more ready acceptance among many men than that of leaving 
behind them a large sum to be spent by others. 


A Few Uses or Lire INsuRANCE. 

There are many uses to which a life policy may be put besides the 
generally-accepted one of family protection. For instance, to protect 
one against bad debts, to assist in buying land or erecting a building; 
to enable one to educate his children; to secure one against enhanced 
rents; to restore to one the value of an expiring lease; to assure the 
payment of a legacy; to facilitate a loan; as a retiring fund for old 
age; to start a son in business; to educate a son or daughter; to pro- 
cure funds for extending a business; a fund which will enable one to 
indulge in some cherished desire; to endow a bed in a hospital; to 
found a scholarship; liquidate a church debt; establish a mission or 
industry; build an orphanage; erect a memorial; to retire a loan; dis- 
charge a debt; to protect a mortgage, a loan, a trusteeship, indorse- 
ment of a note; to insure a debtor’s life to protect the creditor, etc. 

Every twenty-four hours shows a record of scores of transactions 
in which life insurance may be made to serve a useful purpose. The 
recent large number of cases of so-called “business and corporation” 
insurance will doubtless have the effect of materially stimulating this 
branch of the business and increasing its ever-broadening sphere of 
usefulness. 
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A FORMULA FOR PERSISTENCE. 
By a WESTERN AGENT. 


A great deal has been said about persistence from time to time, 
and doubtless much of it has been instructive. Certainly we could 
make no progress if we did not keep at something, but the great 
weakness of most discussions on persistence is that they have been 
confined too much to the abstract. How can we know whether per- 
sistence is a good thing or not until we know what it is for, how it is 
applied and the result that follows? Obviously persistence in the 
drunkard, the thief, or the law-breaker is the reverse of commend- 
able. It is equally obvious that if a life insurance agent produced a 
revolver and held it at the prospect’s head until he signed an appli- 
cation he would be employing the wrong kind of persistence. Of 
course, we ordinarily suppose that when abstract persistence is com- 
mended, it is the right kind that is meant. Suppose that when we 
talk about persistence we do mean the “right” kind. What do we 
understand by the right kind? It is highly important for solicitors 
to learn the “right” kind of persistence, and with the assistance of a 
few concrete illustrations I hope to be able to show what it is. 

Let us take first what I will designate as the B—— case. Mr. 
B was one of those unfathomable individuals difficult to ap- 
proach. He is now past the age limit in any company and has never 
taken insurance. About ten years ago a solicitor of more than ordi- 
nary ability approached him, and not only succeeded in obtaining an 
interview, but actually interested Mr. B—— in a proposition. He 
was rather favorably inclined toward a $50,000 policy; had in fact 
virtually decided to apply for it, although he did not so inform the 
solicitor. The solicitor perceived that he was gaining ground with 
Mr. B—— and evidently supposed that he ought to strike the iron 
hard and often while it was hot. At any rate he badgered the pros- 
pect morning, noon and night until he finally threw up his hands and 
consigned the solicitor and all of his kind to the land where evil spirits 
are popularly supposed to dwell. He has listened to life insurance 
arguments and examined propositions since that time, but has never 
taken any interest in them. The solicitor ruined his case simply by 
unwise persistence. 

Of course it is hardly in my power to describe Mr. B—— so ac- 
curately that all solicitors would be able to recognize his character 
and temperament under all circumstances, but the plain warning is 
that the solicitor should beware of mere blind and brutal obstinacy. 
He should never make the mistake of putting all men into a class 
and adopting the motto that they will all endure badgering. 

It is really true that many persons arrive at decisions slowly. 
Their minds do not work rapidly and they do not grasp an idea and 
put it instantly into practice. They can no more be hurried than 
the growth of a plant can be hurried. They must have time for 
their mental processes to develop, and when they are hurried they 
halt, and budge not. Sometimes they become angry and drop all 
consideration of the subject. The attempt to force them to a de- 
cision is the wrong kind of persistence. 





Quick THINKING AND ACTING. 


How can we know when we have met such persons? Is there any 
mark that will serve to indicate them? Yes, there is one that will 
serve for practical purposes. The silent man, the one we ordinarily 
describe as reserved, will not suffer himself to be forced into action. 
What evidence have we in support of this? I believe it could be 
shown from the experience of almost everyone, that the fluent talker 
is the quick thinker. He may not be a profound thinker, but he is 
at least a quick thinker, and quick thinkers are usually quick actors. 
The prospect who gets interested in the proposition, asks a stream 
of questions and pours out a volume of facts about himself and his 
business has a ready apprehension, and if he makes a decision at all 
he will do it promptly. If he takes insurance he will do it without a 
weary waiting, but the silent man, who will listen thirty minutes 
without asking a question, has a slow mind. This is easily proved. 
Any fact that is clearly placed before the mind will stimulate thought 
if it is understood, and will just as surely. develop other thoughts 
and questions. The silent man who listens without a word does not 
understand, or understands so vaguely that no new thoughts or 
questions are developed. He is not stimulated, edified or informed 
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by what he hears, and if he has any character he will not be forced 
into action while he is in the dark as to what he is doing. The silent, 
the reserved, the uncommunicative man is not a good one to hurry. 

The solicitor may obtain some clew as to the prospect’s character 
by making judicious inquiries among his friends, acquaintances or 
associates. If he finds that the prospect is reported to be conserva- 
tive, cautious and slow to action, he should plan his campaign ac- 
cordingly. If he is conceited enough to suppose that he can solicit 
every man in the same manner, or that he can dominate anyone by 
his wonderful will, he is likely to pay the penalty for his conceit by 
the loss of many applications. 


FarILure TO Persist. 

Let us now look at a case where immediate persistence was in 
order and the failure to employ it resulted in the loss of an appli- 
cation. A farmer who lived on the bank of a large river owned a 
farm upon the opposite side. Every day in the spring and summer 
it was necessary for him to cross this river, and as he was frugal 
and thrifty, he employed his entire family, male and female, in the 
field. To cross the river he used a cable and large flatboat. The 
family usually seated themselves in the farm wagon and drove onto 
the boat. As they were nearing the bank one day the post which 
supported the cable gave way and the sudden release of tension 
caused the boat to lurch. The horses, wagon and family were 
thrown into the river. Four of the farmer’s family were drowned, 
and only he and a small boy escaped. Not long after that he was 
solicited by a member of our agency force and he told the story of 
the great disaster which had overtaken him. It had been a lesson to 
him, he said, and he had decided to take out some insurance for the 
little boy, the only one of his family that had been spared to him. 
However, he had some preparation to make and. would not be quite 
ready for two or three months. The agent must have been deeply 
affected by the story, or his courage must have departed, for he 
readily consented to the delay. A competitor heard of the case, sent 
to headquarters for an energetic special, and they wrote the farmer 
for a $5000 policy at the first interview. When the first agent called 
at a later date, he found that his lack of persistence had cost him a 
good application. 

The farmer’s reasons for wishing to postpone his application could 
hardly have been valid, as he wanted to wait until spring. The 
specifying of this date ought to have aroused the agent’s suspicion, 
because spring is the time when a farmer is supposed to have the 
least money. The uncertainty of life had been impressed upon him 
by an awful tragedy, and if he would not have endured a great deal 
of urging it would be difficult to conceive of a person who would. 

Another agent and I drove ten miles into the country one night 
and interviewed a farmer. It was about 8 o’clck when we reached 
his house and he was at his evening meal. He had threshed wheat 
all day, from sunrise until dark, and had evidently worked hard. 
It seemed to me that when a man had gone through a grind of nearly 


sixteen hours of hard, physical labor, he was not in a condition to 


digest life insurance propositions. Parenthetically, then, I would 
suggest that persistence is not wise when the prospect has under- 
gone a physical or mental strain. At any rate I was loath to under- 
take any more than a few preliminaries with the farmer, and I hoped 
only to impress a fact or two upon him that would serve as a founda- 
tion for a future interview. He was apparently interested in the 
information I gave him, and even hinted that he might take a policy. 
But he still had some threshing to do and he was anxious to know 
how much wheat he would have and what he could sell it for. The 
price of wheat was fluctuating at that time, and I realized that his 
anxiety was natural and legitimate. He requested two or three weeks 
in which to consider the matter. He had once been swindled by an 
unscrupulous agent and he insisted that he would never sign another 
application without first investigating the company and its repre- 
sentative. thoroughly. 
DEALING WITH DeEcEIVED MEN. 

Parenthetically, again, I am inclined to believe that the deceived 
man should be handled with tact and patience, and that it is unwise 
to attempt to hurry him. He smarts under the sense of his wrongs. 
He may not regret the loss of money, but he feels vaguely that 
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his mistake implies poor judgment and he must vindicate himself 
by extra caution in all future transactions. It is best to. encourage 
him in this, as it will restore his self-respect and make him more 
pliable in the end. Make haste slowly is the word with the de- 
ceived prospect. 

However, I think I should have endeavored to overcome all the 
farmer’s objections if I had not been intimidated by his day of hard 
labor. I could not escape the uncomfortable feeling that he was half 
dead with fatigue and so failed to press him. 

In two weeks the agent and [ called again, but the farmer’s interest 
had vanished. He did not receive us coldly or discourteously. He 
freely offered the hospitality of his home, but the wheat market was 
uncertain, he had not investigated the company, and he was inclined 
to postpone the matter indefinitely. I had expected a good deal from 
this case and the sudden collapse of my air castles disconcerted me. 
I made a somewhat perfunctory attempt to revive his interest, be- 
came discouraged and gave up in defeat. I should have persisted 
for several reasons: I had nothing to lose and everything to gain. 
The farmer was patient, good-natured, and was not working. He 
would have listened the entire afternoon and would have been glad 
of the diversion. 

Knowledge tends to express itself in acts. The mind is not an 
ornamental thing, but is designed for our practical guidance. Put 
the proper kind of knowledge into a man’s mind and he is almost sure 
to do something. The farmer had not seen me for two weeks, and 
what I had formerly explained to him had become dim and hazy. 
There was no live point of interest in his consciousness. If I had 
set myself the task of entertaining and instructing him and had 
gradually developed the subject of life insurance once more, I might 
have written his application, JI have had many experiences which 
suggest that that would have been the result. 

In getting a man’s attention, psychology asserts that we simply 
drive everything else out of his mind and put in what we desire to 
talk about. The farmer had no insurance in his mind when the 
agent and I first called, and there was no practical incentive for him 
to sign an application. As I had favorable conditions, it was my 
business first to fill his mind with my subject. I had no right to 
despair of success until I had done this. 

In conclusion, 1 offer something like the following formula for 
persistence: Knowledge tends to express itself in acts. When cir- 
cumstances admit, the solicitor should persist in communicating in- 
formation. In so doing he will build up an internal cause in the 
other man’s mind which will almost inevitably produce an external 
effect, namely, the signing of an application. But he should beware 
of demanding action until the instructing process is complete. 





BOARD CONTRACTS AND STOCK-SELLING OPTIONS . 


The Association of Life Insurance Presidents, through its counsel 
and general manager, Robert Lynn Cox, has made public the results 
of. an investigation of State laws as affecting board contracts and 
stock selling options. In his report, Mr. Cox says: 

The National Convention of Insurance Commissioners, at its meeting 
held in Colorado Springs in August of this year, adopted a resolution 
calling the attention of the public to the evils likely to follow the pro- 
motion of new insurance companies whose stock is being sold through 
soliciting agents at commission rates exceeding twenty per cent of the 
amount being paid for the stock by the subscribers therefor. They char- 
acterized the business as ‘‘pernicious and wholly indefensible,’ and 
recommended the passage of State laws requiring that the capital stock 
of all insurance companies should be fully paid up in cash before a 
charter is issued and prohibiting the licensing of any corporation the 
expense of organizing which exceeded five per cent of the total sum con- 
tributed by its stockholders. 

Prior to the action taken by the Insurance Commissioners at this con- 
vention, there had been much criticism of the sale of the stock of life 
insurance companies and agency or subsidiary companies in connection 
with the writing of insurance policies, and several States had been led 
to legislate upon the subject. 

The business of writing what are generally known as board contracts 
had likewise been the subject of legislative prohibition in several States, 
largely due to recommendations made by Insurance Commissioners. 

Interest in the subject of board contracts was further stimulated 
early in October by a decision of the Supreme Court of North Carolina. 
That court decided that board contracts came within the terms of the 
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anti-discrimination section of the North Carolina law and were there- 
fore forbidden by it. 

The action of the Commissioners followed by the decision referred to 
seemed to call for a review of the statutes and Department rulings re- 
lating to board contracts and stock selling in connection with the writ- 
ing of life insurance policies. 

The investigation necessarily took the form of not only reviewing 
statutes where such had been enacted, but also of obtaining copy of 
Department rulings and Attorney-General’s opinions where such had been 
rendered. These laws, rulings and opinions are summarized herewith: 


CONCERNING BOARD CONTRACTS. States. 

Expreasly. forbidden by. statute ine... 2 fvcwicicesecactdsvacceseus 2 

Forbidden by Insurance Department ruling in..............+..+. 9 
Forbidden by Department ruling unless offered to all policy- 
ROMMSTS GHGS: 6..eisc ccccctccctdecedd KucdscceedgeheveUtthineces as 
Declared by Supreme Court to be illegal under anti-discrimina- 
tion statute. 102.j. 6 te cidcssiwiedecsaedivacddsansupaeegeeesags 

No law or ruling om the sub§ects 26 oo. ons cS iiande cavacssedseisedes 10 


CONCERNING SALE OF STOCK IN CONNECTION WITH LIFE INSURANCE. 


Expressly forbidden by statutes. i66 oo. cccecscccdcccccccedccece 26 
Forbidden by Insurance Department rulings................05e6- 7 
Forbidden by Department ruling unless offered to all policy- 
ROMMOPe GHG. Se oases 0:64 a CLEA ew ROR a RERLARES cua tendeas €eebue 
Declared to be illegal by Attorney-General’s opinion........... 1 
Declared to be illegal by Attorney-General’s opinion unless 
option on stock is contained in policy...........ccceecececece 
No: lew Fuling G6 ODIIOR oan cts cccaucecndace nas sesccdnecasadsua 13 


CONDITIONS IN THE SEVERAL STATES. 

Following is a list of the several States opposite which opinions and 
rulings are summarized and where statutes are cited by section and 
chapter numbers, wherever such have been enacted. The notations in 
regard to Department rulings may be said to be authoritative, as in 
most instances they Lave been made on the basis of answers received 
from the several Departments in response to inquiries: 

ALABAMA.—Act 89, laws of 1909, prohibits both. 

ARIZONA.—No specific law and no ruling by Department. 

ARKANSAS.—Act 321, 1907, prohibits board contracts; no law or ruling 
regarding stock-selling schemes. 

CALIFORNIA.—No specific law and no ruling by Department. 

COLORADO.—Sec. 50 Insurance Code of 1907 prohibits both. 

CONNECTICUT.—No specific law, but the-Commissioner’s opinion is 
against both, as coming within the general anti-rebate and discrimina- 
tion law. (Sec. 3538 G. S.) 

DELAWARE.—No specific law, but Department has ruled that any 
offer or inducement of any kind or nature constitutes a violation of 
State statutes, unless made to all insurants of same class and equal 
expectation of life. (Ch. 273, Vol. 19, See. 1.) 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.—No specific law and no ruling by Depart- 
ment, as no company licensed in the district has done any business of 
this sort. 

FLORIDA.—No specific law and no ruling by Department. 

GEORGIA.—No specific law. No ruling as to board contracts, but 
Attorney-General and Commissioner have ruled ‘that to sell life insur- 
ance stock in connection with the sale of policies of a company is con- 
trary to public policy.”’ ; 

IDAHO.—Sec. 2238 (H. B. 233, Laws of 1905) prohibits board contracts. 
No law or ruling against stock-selling schemes. 

ILLINOIS.—No specific law, but Department rules that both come 
within the anti-rebate and discrimination law (Sec. 212). The Depart- 
ment has ruled further that a company cannot be admitted to do busi- 
ness in the State which has in force general board contracts under the 
terms of which policyholders of Illinois, if the company were admitted, 
would contribute out of their premiums an amount to persons holding 
the general board contracts. 

INDIANA.—Ch. 36, Laws of 1909, in the opinion of the Department, 
prohibits the issuing of board contracts, but there is no law or ruling 
of Department against the sale of stock with life insurance. 

IOWA.—No specific law and no ruling by the Department. 

KANSAS.—Ch. 155, Laws of 1909, prohibits selling stock in a sub- 
sidiary company in connection with insurance or offering special in- 
ducements in connection with the selling of such stock. There is no 
specific law against board contracts, but Department has so far as pos- 
sible prohibited the offering of such contracts. 

KENTUCKY.—No specific law, but Commissioner rendered a decision 
April 16, 1908, that board contracts came within the general discrimina- 
tion and anti-rebate law. (Sec. 656.) No ruling on stock-selling 
schemes. 

LOUISIANA.—Act 210 (The Kaliski bill) approved July 8, 1908, pro- 
hibits both. 

MAINE.—Ch. 121, Laws of 1907, prohibits both. 

MARYLAND.—No specific law on either subject, but Department has 
ruled against selling of stock in connection with sale of insurance, and 
will admit no company which countenances either the selling of stock 
or the maintenance of board contracts. (Law against rebating, Ch. 254, 
Laws of 1890.) 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Ch. 576, Laws of 1907, -prohibits stock-selling 
schemes, and Department rules that board contracts are a violation of 
anti-discrimination law. 

MICHIGAN.—Act 181, Laws of 1907, prohibits both. 

MINNESOTA.—Ch. 427, Laws of 1909, and Ch. 277, Laws of 1907, pro- 
hibit both. 

MISSISSIPPI.—No specific law, but Department has ruled against both. 
(Law against rebating, Sec. 2600.) 

MISSOURI.—H. B. 85, approved March 18, 1907, prohibits both. 

MONTANA.—Senate Bill 47, approved February 13, 1909, prohibits both. 

NEBRASKA.—No specific law, but on May 21, 1909, Department ruled 
no company issuing board contracts or special contracts, or selling stock 
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- connection with insurance, would be allowed to do business in the 
tate. 

NEVADA.—No specific law and no ruling by Department. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—Ch. 111, Laws of 1907, prohibits both. 

NEW JERSEY.—Ch. 74, Laws of 1907, prohibits board contracts. At- 
a ruled that option to purchase stock must be contained 
n policy. 

NEW MEXICO.—Sec. 20, Ch. 48, Laws of 1909, prohibits both. 

NEW YORK.—Ch. 729, Laws of 1907, prohibits both. 

NORTH CAROLINA.—No specific law. Decision Supreme Court, Oc- 
tober 6, 1909, declares board contracts illegal. Superintendent rules 
stock selling in connection with policies is ‘‘practically rebating or else 
a fraud on policyholder” and refuses to license company doing that class 
of business. (Law against rebating, Sec. 4775.) 

. eae DAKOTA.—Senate bill 179, approved March 8, 1907, prohibits 
oth. 

OHIO.—H. B. 980 of 1908, approved April 22, prohibits both. 

OKLAHOMA.—Senate bill 15, approved March 12, 1909, prohibits both. 

OREGON.—No specific law. No ruling by Department. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Act 227, approved May 3, 1909, prohibits both. 

RHODE ISLAND.—No specific law. No ruling made by Department. 
: om CAROLINA.—Saye bill, approved February 24, 1908, prohibits 
ot 

SOUTH DAKOTA.—Sec. 20, Ch. 210, Laws of 1909, prohibits both. 

TENNESSEE.—Ch. 456, Laws of 1907, prohibits both. 

TEXAS.—Ch. 108, Laws of 1909, prohibits both. 

UTAH.—Sec. 50, Ch. 121, laws of 1909, prohibits both. 

VERMONT.—No specific law and no ruling by Department. 

VIRGINIA.—No specific law, but Department has ruled against both. 
(Law against rebating, Sec. 34, Ch. 2.) 

Ms ee bill 162, approved March 17, 1909, prohibits 
oth. 

WEST VIRGINIA.—Ch. 77, Laws of 1907, prohibits both. 

WISCONSIN.—Ch. 504, Laws of 1907, prohibits both. 

WYOMING.—H. B. 65, approved February 16, 1907, prohobits both. 





MATURING ENDOWMENTS IN DECEMBER. 


How would it seem to have an endowment policy maturing this 
month? It would be just like getting money from home—like finding 
it. And you really never missed the premiums. Less than a dollar a 
week, and now you get $1000 cash when a lot of your friends are 
wondering where the money is coming from to pay for Christmas 
presents. What did they do with it? They had it, but it slipped 
away from them a little at a time. What a lot of things could be 
accomplished with $1000! With business judgment grown riper 
during the years, opportunities present themselves. But a little cash 
is necessary. What a handsome Christmas present to one’s family 
would be a canceled mortgage on the farm or the cottage! It would 
be a truly memorable holiday, made so by an endowment policy taken 
out possibly before the family or the cottage were thought of. 

Or how would it seem when the packages are being opened in the 
morning, when the son or daughter is home from school or college, 
to hand him or her the proceeds of an endowment taken when they 
were wee tots, to provide a fund to complete their education or as a 
start on a professional career? 

These are a few thoughts to conjure with as one watches the Christ- 


mas crowds. 


ASSESSMENTS CANNOT BE RAISED WITHOUT CONSENT 
OF MEMBERS. 

The New York Court of Appeals has rendered a decision which is 
likely to cause considerable uneasiness for the managers of mutual 
benefit associations and fraternal orders. In two separate cases the 
court holds that the assessments cannot be raised unless there is a 
clause in the contract providing for an increased rate, or unless the 
certificateholders agree to the increase. In a case brought against 
the Catholic Mutual Benefit Association the assessment had been 
raised from $1.10 to $5.56, the death benefit being $2000. Counsel for 
the association claimed that unless the association was allowed to in- 
crease its assessments when the exigencies of the association re- 
quired, it would be unable to pay its death losses. It also was stated 
that the association had paid nearly $500,000 for members whose 
average duration of membership did not exceed twenty-two months. 
The court, referring to this in its opinion, said: “This very severe 
arraignment of the association, coming, as it does, from its officials in 
high position, goes far to establish the fact that the peril of coming 
insolvency is due to a failure to observe the fundamental principles of 
life insurance.” 

The second case was against the Knights of the Maccabees of the 
World, where a member was deprived of his membership rights be- 
cause he declined to pay assessments of $3 per month on each $1000 
death benefit, together with a per capita tax of ten cents a month and 
an annual fraternity tax of fifty cents. Both decisions were unani- 
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mous. Those of the many fraternals which have raised their assess- 
ment rates in recent years without obtaining the consent of their 
members will now find themselves in a quandary and may be obliged 
to resort to the much-abhorred system of levying extra assessments. 





THE COST OF NEW BUSINESS. 


A section of the gain and loss exhibit prepared by life insurance 
companies in connection with their annual reports to the several State 
Insurance Departments calls for a showing of the expenses directly 
chargeable to the procurenent of new business and the loading on the 
premiums received on such business. In the accompanying table these 
items are presented for upwards of sixty companies as filed for the 
year 1908. The percentage of loading to new premiums is taken from 
the exhibits of the companies where given, and in making up this 
table there has been added the percentage of expenses to loading, the 
new business actually paid for (excluding all revivals and additions), 
and the apparent cost per $1000 of new business thus secured. In 
order to obtain uniformity as to conditions, the table is divided into 
three sections, the first showing the companies using the net valuation 
method from the start; second, the companies writing industrial busi- 
ness, and third, companies using the preliminary term, modified pre- 
liminary term or select and ultimate plans. 


THE COST OF NEW BUSINESS. 
































| | 
| Loading | PerCt.| Expenses | Per N | Cost 
Name or Company. | on New |toNew!] onNew |Centto | p ried per 
Premiums. | Prems. | Business. | Loading | memes” | $1000: 
| 
Ane The oe oi6.6 tes $176,397| 19.32 $424,802] 240.82 | $28,676, al 14.81 
Bankers of Nebraska. 41,399| 22.47 117,154| . 282.97 | 4,878,786| 24.01 
Berkshire Life ...... 19,184] 18.94 42,660] 222.37 | 2,823,374! 15.11 
Columbian National. . 14,925| 12.30 54,629| 366.02 5,238,119} 10.43 
Connecticut General.. 30,033] 17.70 78,774! 262.29 6,603,388] 11.93 
Connecticut a so 85,931] 18.50 239,050] 278.19 13,096,388) 18.25 
Equitable of U. 801,407| 29.11 1,583,591] 197.59 88,659,555! 17.86 
Equitable of ad 46,764| 22.00 127,575| 272.83 6,409,687} 19.90 
Germania Life ...... 128,720| 25.62 224,711! 176.15 11,162,990} 20.13 
Home of New York.. 55,828 18.92 128,098) 229.46 9,024,922) 14.19 
Manhattan Life ..... 30,767| 22.00 74,104] 240.86 4,429,131] 16.73 
Massachusetts Mutual 148,780; 20.22 352,856! 237.17 22,646,574| 15.58 
Mutual Benefit ..... 373,146] 19.30 864,682| 231.72 53,343,484} 16.21 
Mutual of New York. 807,746| 27.56 | 1,574,595| 194.94 93,926,992! 16.76 
National Life ....... 99,389] 23.33 224,234! 225.61 15,806,880| 14.18 
New England Mutual 117,825; 21.13 271,956) 230.81 17,495,395| 15.54 
New York Life...... 1,286,036] 23.25 2,794,223} 217.27 139,925,251] 19.97 
Northwesterh Mutual. 691,524] 20.00 | 1,675,689) 242.33 | 112,580,457] 14.88 
Penn Mutual ....... 378,441] 23.10 866,652! 229.01 56,225,324) 15.41 
Pheenix Mutual ..... 100,904} 22.30 255,021| 252.74 14,577,034| 17.43 
Provident L. and T.. 119,591; 18.73 275,798| 230.62 22,191,383) 12.43 
Scandia Life ........ 13,172} 20.00 42,043 |319.18 1,197,612) 35.11 
Security Mut. (N.Y.) L788)... 49,723 283.52 4,243,586) 11.72 
State Mutual (Mass.) 77,398) 23.50 157,934} 204.05 9,880,728} 15.98 
"ESM VGRCTS: 655. c.0's.0:0 oc'es 134,267] 17.20 352,552| 262.57 25,420,076] 13.87 
Union Central ...... 241,459) 23.66 458,644) 189.94 29,513,025} 15.54 
Union Mutual ...... 23,798| 22.79 46,052| 193.51 2,984,866) 15.43 
United States pase 3,676) 17.20 11,686) 317.90 1,340,489] 8.72 
| | | 
VOEGIE. Oosdew sue |$6,966,086) 21.12 |13,369,488} 224.09 |$804,301,989| 16.62 
Industrial Companies. } 
Boston Mutual...... $46,222] 58.67 $149,945] 324.40 $9,931,187} 15.10 
John Hanceck........ 611,967! 35.00 | 1,047,341) 171.15 81,320,433) 12.88 
Metropolitan Life ...| 2,734,298! 29.61 | 3,907,461) 142.91 314,289,875] 12.43 
PPOUMOMUIAL 5s <c.c.c's cscs 1,208,670] 27.30 | 3,289,835] 272.19 | 255,478,781] 12.88 
Western and siete st 27.50 121, 657 | 101 55 14,287,609} 8.53 
ODE 3 0.0 ches |$4,720,984| 35.62 |$8,516, 239) “18). 39° $675,307,885| 12.61 


Companies Using Pre- 
liminary-Term Plan. 




















American Central. $171,800! 64.00 $199,335} 116.03 $6,958,303) 28.65 
American Life (Ia.). r 33,302! 76.60 34.771} 104.42 1,263,269] 27.32 
Capital: Tite: 6. cost 67,778) 78.00 77,803| 114.78 2,507,378] 31.08 
Central of U. S..... 103,191| 86.60 105,657! 102.38 4,306,250} 24.54 
Cleveland Life....... 65,097| 62.90 82,579] 126.27 4,012,000} 20.58 
Colorado National ... 123,196| 80.00 119,018} 96.61 4,044,108) .29.43 
Columbia Life....... 7,599| 65.00 9,081} 119.74 397,554) 22.84 
Des Moines Life. PIB.GST1: 032 177,894| 99.92 6,429,754! 27.67 
Federal Life ....... 17,8941 55.00 31,629] 176.80 1,327,397| 23.83 
Fidelity Mutual-> ..... 289,293! 55.00 284,830! 98.46 14,776,521} 19.28 
Franklin: Late. .:....0.. 90,265] 52.00 88,948! 98.58 5,440,925) 16.35 
Hartford Life ...... 67,170] 63.00 80,236] 119.46 3,054,407! 23.00 
Ulinois. Lake ......0:0% 238, "170! 81.00 243,823) 102.37 9,057,465| 26.92 
Tnter-State 5.6 s.s/c00 12,831| 70.00 12,787| 99.66 554,482] 23.06 
Lincoln National .... 37,115! 69.00 55,000) 148.65 1,605,750) 34.25 
Michigan Mutual .... 60,386! 54.00 79,290! 131.29 4,524,919] 17.52 
Midland Mutual .... 52,408! 65.00 50,518} 96.41 1,721,125] 29.35 
Minnesota Mutual.... 21,141} 60.65 27,005! 127.74 905,218] 29.83 
Nat’l Life of U. S.. 179,732| 62.00 230,801! 128.44 8,148,598] 28.32 
North American ... 68,004! 54.00 84,591! 124.39 4,520,083] 18.72 
Northwestern Nat’l. 99,741] 70.00 130,373] 130.71 5,849,568} 22.29 
ID SUE: os crass 24,774! 83.00 37,034] 149.49 963,745) 38.43 
Pacific Mutual ...... 405,134! 56.60 460,533) 113.67 17,032,637} 27.04 
Philadelphia Life.... 120,768| 40.00 170,579| 141.24 4,734,337| 36.08 
Register L. and A... yi7 "ee 11,314] 146.18 404,152) 28.00 
Reserve Loan ....... 47,965| 58.00 51,265] 106.88 2,693,970] 19.03 
Royal Union........ 118,115} 75.80 165,711! 140.30 4,052,037] 40.90 
Southern States Mut. 34,764! 58.00 40,213] 115.68 1,878,660) 21.40 
State’ £ane. ss owe stes 146,498! 71.00 202,227 | 138.02 9,368, 118) 21.59 

eo! ok rere 65.56 tes ga4ees! 115.66 toabe.paa.7201 25.01 
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QUEER PROSPECTS CLOSED. 


Lire’s DANGERS IMPRESS MEN WITH THEIR RESPONSIBILITIES. 

“There, now,” said Anderson, gleefully, as he finished looking over 
an application blank before handing it in to Morris, “that’s an appli- 
cation to be proud of.” 

“Why ?” queried Thompson. 

“He was so hard to land. I made an appointment with Richards 
last week to meet him at his office at 10 o’clock this morning and 
close him for $5000. I was there promptly on time, of course, and met 
one of the Refordbile men coming out the door and looking very 
much pleased with himself.” 

“Sorry, old man, but there’s nothing doing,” was the greeting I 
received when I got inside, “Mary and the children are crazy for an 
automobile, and an agent has just made me a crackerjack offer on a 
dandy one.” 

“If you are going to contract speed mania you will need protection 
more than you did before,” I parried. 

“Well, I must run the risk until the machine is paid for,’ he 
affirmed, in a tone that positively closed the subject. 

“What make of car is it?” I asked, to gain a few moments’ time 
and decide on the next call to make. The question seemed to be just 
what he had hoped for, and he plunged at once into the mysteries of 
horsepower, generators, tires and ignition plugs. Soon the automo- 
bile man, Bell, came in and said the car which he had ’phoned was at 
the door, and I was invited to go along and help test her. Richards 
and the chauffeur were in front, and Bell and I in the tonneau. The 
car certainly was a hummer, and the chauffeur skidded her around 
corners and crept in and out among the vehicles downtown, like the 
expert he is. When we finally struck the long level slope of a country 
road Richards took the wheel, to learn how to run the machine. Mile 
after mile glided by, and little by little he let her out. I noticed a 
look of anxiety on Bell’s face as the chauffeur glanced back at him, 
but the trade had not been closed and he hated to interfere. Suddenly 
the car whizzed around a corner, and the next thing we knew fence 
rails were flying in the air, and the chauffeur, who had seized the 
wheel, brought us up in a corn field, badly shaken and upset. 

“Nothing much wrong,” said Bell, after a hasty survey. “We have 
a new tire along and can soon get it on; then you can have another 
try.” 

“If she had hit the other side of the road, on that culvert, we'd all 
be in kingdom come now,” grunted the chauffeur, who had no hope of 
future commissions to sweeten his temper. 

Richards, however, had enough and rode back to town in the ton- 
neau with me, and had but little to say. When we alighted in front 
of his office he made an appointment with Bell for the next day, and 
invited me to go to the office. 

“Anderson” he said, solemnly, “you are right. I am going to de- 
velop speed mania, and I’ve had an object lesson already to show me 
that I need protection. Hurry up and get me that policy just as 
quickly as you can, and I will dicker with Bell for a good second-hand 
machine he has, so I can pay the premium with the difference.” 


THe SEA CAPTAIN SIGNS. 

“That’s a good one, Johnnie,” chimed in Green, as he leaned back 
in his chair and took his clay pipe from his mouth to expectorate. 
“I closed a queer case to-day, too. I was down at the wharf to make 
my fourth call on old Captain Ben Small, who has been promising me 
a thousand every trip he has made in for a year; he always swears he 
has no money whenever I mention insurance, and ends by promising 
to sure have it ready for me on the next trip. I went up the gang 
plank just in time to see the liveliest kind of a scrap; an under officer 
was berating a deck hand, a big, hulking fellow, about an error, and 
something said seemed to sting through the man’s apathy. Quickly 
lifting the boat hook he carried, he struck the officer a blow that top- 
pled him into the water. In the confusion of rescuing one man and 
arresting the other I stood quietly aside, and as soon as I had an 
opportunity attracted the captain’s attention. 

‘Back again, eh?” he said, ‘‘and I have no money; never have an 
extra cent to bless myself with.” 

“Now, look here,” I said, “you cannot put me off this way again. 
The next time one of your deck hands runs wild you may go over- 
board yourself, and be too far gone when they get you to revive. 
What about the wife and kids if that happens?” 

“That’s so,” he confessed, “Norah would not have enough to give 
me a decent wake. I guess you’d better write me up, and I’ll make a 
shift to get the money.” 

THE Proressor LEARNS How To Save. 

“T landed a college professor last week who has turned down more 
agents than any old boy in town,” said Thompson. Fell up against 
him by accident, too, as you might say.” 

“How was that?” 

“A cousin of mine wants to send his boy to Chicago to school, and 
asked me to investigate the one that Prof. Morris teaches. When I 
mentioned my business the professor tried to be pleasant, but I could 
see that he was a very nervous man and had been brought up to a 
high pitch. Fearing I noticed something unusual, I suppose, he 
started to give me an account of how much life insurance agents 
bothered him, one having just left who had been unusually tiresome. 

“Tt is hard for you to be bothered so when you have no one de- 
pending on you,” I soothingly replied, not knowing just what to say. 

“Oh, as to that,” he interrupted, “I have a widowed sister and a 
couple of nieces whom I support.” 

“But your estate would doubtless care for them in comfort in case 
you were taken from them?” 

“My estate!” he laughed, a little bitterly: “It is evident you are 
not well acquainted with the amount of salary paid to teachers; I 
have accumulated nothing.” 

“What then?” I asked. 

“You are right,” he said, after a few moments’ silence. ‘It has been 
thoughless in me to let them run the risk of being thrown on the 
world penniless, and J must overcome my sensitiveness over making 
provision in case of my death.” 

Pulling out my rate book I informed him that I was an agent my- 
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self, and we were soon considering premiums and cost of tuition 
most amiably. The $3000 for which I wrote him would be a godsend 
to those helpless women if anything happened. 

“Here, boys,” called Morris, “quit spinning yarns and hurry up and 
get those apps in here, so I can leave the office before the janitor 
sweeps out.” And only the scratching of pens on paper broke the 
silence that ensued. 





THE OLD STORY OF A FORTUNE LOST 

Mrs. Marie L. Estey, widow of the famous piano and organ manu- 
facturer, ended her life early this morning by inhaling gas in her 
boardinghouse at 109 West Seventy-second street. The fortune she 
inherited had dwindled away, and in her last days Mrs. Estey had 
made a living by designing women’s waists. 

Not long ago this paragraph appeared in a New York newspaper. 
The loss of this woman’s wealth had undermined her health, and she 
died in a rented room amid surroundings in sharp contrast with 
those to which she had been accustomed. No mention is made of 
just how this fortune was lost, but sufficient is known of the methods 
by which a great many women lose their money to make explanation 
unnecessary. 

Who has not seen or heard of cases where a woman, upon being 
left a widow with ample means, has been lured into speculation and 
unwise investments by trusted acquaintances? It is natural that any 
woman with spirit and ample funds should need little urging to 
enter the great game of fortune-hunting, especially when she is re- 
minded daily of the handsome sums that are made without hard work 
if one only has the right information. Everyone has a “sure thing” 
for a widow with money. There is no end to the investments and 
business enterprises in which she “cannot possibly lose,’ and no end 
of sharpers who would see her financially ruined for the sake of a 
commission or any sort of a rake-off. 

Again, a woman may take advice as to her investments from a per- 
son who, though perfectly honest, has poor judgment as to such 
matters, or who has not kept pace with conditions, and is therefore 
not qualified to judge of the true value of a business proposition. In 
fact there are innumerable channels through which an estate may 
dwindle away if not kept under the watchful eye of a trained busi- 
ness mind. 

The gold or copper mine in Nevada looks so tempting, especially as 
“the experts have just been over the ground thoroughly and can 
gauge the value of the ore to a certainty.” It certainly seems abso- 
lutely safe to take up the oil proposition in Virginia, as “within a few 
hundred feet of the proposed wells, oil has been found in paying 
quantities.” The piece of acreage, which can be had for a mere song, 
and only needs someone with money to develop it, has every appear- 
ance of a sure winner, and so on ad infinitum. 

There are numerous methods by which circumstances like that 
cited in the above newspaper item may be avoided. Assuming that a 
man of family has died, leaving a large estate but no life insurance, 
the widow can convert the funds left her into a life income or 
annuity. If the deceased husband left a large life insurance payable 
in one sum, it were well to convert the payments to the instalment 
plan. From the income of these instalments, a woman can provide 
through some of the endowment forms a sum of money to be paid at 
a designated time in the future for the education of a child, or for 
some other purpose. If a woman wishes to protect her estate from 
the extravagance of a son, daughter, son-in-law, or other person, she 
can do so through the medium of insurance. Likewise, if she wishes 
to administer her own estate, so as to be sure it will be disposed of 
according to her own desires, life insurance offers her the means of 
doing so, with the absolute certainty that her wishes will be fully car- 
ried out. 

A New York city surrogate not long ago stated that eighty per cent 
of the money left to widows and orphans in New York county during 
his term of office was dissipated by mismanagement. This estimate 
may be high, but it illustrates the point that funds left in inexperi- 
enced hands generally find their way into other channels very speedily. 
A man may possess all the qualifications of a good executor under a 
will, but for sheer lack of time may let another perform the work in- 
trusted to him. The forms of annual income and limited or con- 
tinuous instalment policies now in use offer such an excellent al- 
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ternative for the unsafe method of leaving a fortune to be the foot- 
fall of designing acquaintances or neglectful friends. Creditors of 
the deceased husband or father have no claim upon the proceeds of 
such a policy, and dilatory legal proceedings are not encountered. 





A TWENTY-YEAR-OLD CHECK PAID. 


The Metropolitan Life of New York recently had presented to it 
for payment a check issued some twenty years ago. The law assumes 
that if a check is not presented for payment or deposited within a 
reasonable time it is void, and the loss falls upon the party to whom 
it is drawn. The Metropolitan, however, did not stand on any techni- 
cality, but honored the check, and went further by allowing interest 
for the period in which the check had lain unpresented. It appears 
that the check, which was for $174, had been issued to pay a death 
claim in favor of several children. They were fairly well provided 
for, and the executor, after receiving the check, through press of 
work, forgot to cash it, and it had lain for all these years among his 
papers. The amount of interest paid by the company was $130, or 
nearly seventy-five per cent of the original check. This is a good 
illustration of the way interest accumulates, and is also another in- 
stance of the liberality of the Metropolitan in dealing with its policy- 
holders. 





PROPOSED CHANGES FOR THE YEAR. 


A number of companies have announced that with the advent of 
the new year they will make changes in their rates, surrender values 
or policy forms. The following shows such changes as have already 
been decided upon: 

American National Insurance Company, Galveston, Tex.—Will 
make a number of changes in policy forms and will issue a new rate 
hook. 

Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass.—Ordinary policies and rates 
will undergo some change. In the industrial department a new 
child’s life policy will be issued, with premium limit of five cents. A 
new industrial rate book will be issued. 

Capital Life, Denver, Col—Changes in policy forms. 

Columbian National Life, Boston—New policies, covering changes 
in grace, interest rate, incontestability and reinstatement. 

Commercial Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis ——New rate book. 

Continental Life Insurance and Investment Company, Salt Lake 
City, Utah.—Will issue non-participating guaranteed premium reduc- 
tion policy, and five-year annual dividend policy, to be written in 
Washington after January 1, to comply with laws of that State. 

Home Life, New York.—Cash surrender value and policy loans 
will be allowed after policy has been in force two, instead of three, 
full years, on limited payment life and endowment policies, and after 
three years on ordinary life policies. Non-forfeiture conditions apply 
after two years instead of three years. Reinstatement, in case 
of lapse, may be effected within five years instead of three, with in- 
terest at not exceeding six per cent, instead of five per cent, as at 
present. 

Liberal Life, Anderson, Ind—New rate book. 

Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass.—Is preparing new 
policy forms, one of which is a twenty-payment life, instalment option. 

Metropolitan Life, New York.—Policy forms will be changed to 
conform to new laws of New York State. 

New York Life——Suicide—During first year, policy does not insure 
against suicide, but company will return premiums actually received. 
Age limits, 15 to 65. Loans will be made at any time during the 
years on demand. 

Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis.—Revised forms are 
being prepared. 

Pittsburgh Life and Trust, Pittsburg, Pa—An annual dividend 
policy on renewable term, ordinary life, limited payment life and 
endowment forms has been issued. 

Provident Life and Trust, Philadelphia—A new policy form and a 
supplemental rate book are in preparation. 

Provident Savings Life, New York.—On policies to be issued in 
1910 the loan and cash values will be the same. 

Security Life and Annuity, Greensboro, N. C.—Will issue an ordi- 
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nary life and twenty-payment life, annual dividend plan, guarantee- 
ing to the beneficiary upon death of insured a quarterly income for 
ten to twenty years, with payment at end of that time of an amount 
equal to total already having been paid in instalments, 

Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, N. Y—New monthly income 
policy. 

State Mutual Life—After January 1, 1910, policy will specifically 
state that loans will be made at five per cent. 

Travelers, Hartford.—Disability clause has been reconstructed, 
and non-forfeiture benefits under endorsements of twenty years or 
less begin with second year. 

Union Central Life, Cincinnati—Changes in policy forms. 





FINE FOR THE WIFE; HOW ABOUT THE WIDOW ? 


Mr. Married Man, did you ever give much thought to what might 
happen when you died? 

Did you ever spend much thought upon the fact that you are going 
to die? 

Did you ever realize that your children would no longer be your 
children, but would be known as your orphans? 

If you did grasp these facts, which many men try to dodge, did 
you ever carry your speculations a little further, thuswise: 

Will my widow wear as good clothes as my wife? 

Where will the bread come from when the breadwinner passes 
away? 

Will my orphans have the advantages of my children? 

It is rather a grim subject—this idea of death. Not dinner-table 
conversation at all. It’s a pleasant thing to forget. Many men do 
successfully dodge the subject all their lives. But there is no dodging 
death itself. It never forgets; it never skips. Rich or poor, mighty 
or lowly, no matter. 

It’s a fine thing to live. It makes a married man proud to have a 
home, to dress his wife, to give his children good education, and to 
keep his family in the front rank. It takes money, yes; but it’s fine 
for the children, delightful for the wife, satisfying to the man— 
but 

When you've run your length, Mr. Married Man, what then? 

Some day your friends will lay a flower on your chest, heap the 
praise, the reverence, the kindly tributes that should have been yours 
through life, upon what is left of you, lay you away, and proceed to 
forget you. 

But the widow won't forget you; the orphans won’t forget you. 

When you go to the cemetery, will the widow go .o the poorhouse? 

When you pass into the unknown, will your orphans pass into the 
asylum ? 

There is no better time to decide this than right now. 

Save. Start a bank account. Insure your life. Leave an income.— 
The Metropolitan. 








THE HERALDS OF LIBERTY. 


The Insurance Department of Alabama made, during November, 
1909, an examination of the books, accounts, vouchers and methods 
of the Heralds of Liberty of Huntsville, Ala. and Philadelphia, Pa., 
a fraternal order chartered by the State of Alabama in Igol. 

The examination was made as of September 30, 1909, and the 
recommendations of the examiners, and their report on the concern’s 
financial condition was printed in THe Spectator of December 9, 


1900. 
As to the order’s plan of operation, the examiners said in part: 
The method of doing business is substantially as follows: A and B 

take out certificates of insurance for $1000 (which, when the cer- 

tificate is read is in reality only for $500) at the age of, say, thirty 
years, and make the premium payments until one or the other dies. 

In the event that A dies, his beneficiary is paid $500, and B (being the 

holder of the oldest certificate of that age, thirty years) receives 

$500 and terminates his connection with the order. If B wishes to 
continue his connection he must be re-examined and enter as a new 
member at the premium rate charged for his later age. The rates 
charged for a $1000 certificate to A and B (each paying for $500 only) 
aggresate a sum greatly in excess of the rates charged generally by 
fraternal societies, and in some cases are in excess of old line insur- 
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ance. The feature being that it is human nature to take a chance of 
outliving the other fellow, a feature that is nothing but what men do 


when they buy vearly term insurance. 
CoMPARISON OF RATES. 


The following is a comparison of rates charged by the Heralds of 
Liberty, and the rates of three old line companies, and the rates of 
the American Experience Mortality Table: 





American 

Experience, 

Heralds of Rates of Three Old-Line Mortality 
AGE. Liberty, Companies per $1000. Rate 

Rate per $500. . \ per $1000. 
20 NS Wee eae ee $8.50 adeUe denen hee? $12.67 
Pe CEP ee 10.25 $21.49 $20.63 $17.06 14.21 
30 hated nn ea ce ae 12.00 24.38 23.35 19,42 16.21 
Se el aa aves 13.75 28.11 26.88 22.50 18.84 
40... 2... eee, 15.50 33.01 31.55 26.56 22.35 
NEES ed 18.00 39.55 37.85 32.04 27.12 
D0... eee eee e ee 22.57 48.48 46.49 39.89 33.70 
te Pp tee 29.25 60.72 58.37 50.75 42.79 





CORPORATION INSURANCE 


The Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee has made an examina- 
tion of the corporation and partnership policies now in force on its 
books and finds that such insurance is carried by persons engaged in 
the following lines of business. The percentages give the proportion 
to the whole amount of such insurance in force: 


nt. 
Agents: all binds... eco sicbe a ean etn ein wg Peas v — 
Coal and=coltesies. 5.6 oc... ete ere cot os 1.98 
Contracting: al Rindso:0. 2) 50 see a es eke 3.33 
Drtigsiand: chemicdle . ic2 soe cor ee eee sn dae lee 89 
PDS OP I a 55) «ice nek eme 8 ol Upnceny Set os oe ae be eel 1.17 
Farming 39 


Financial (bankers, brokers, real estate, trust and investment 





COMPAMCS s: 2.5. .)cN od ceeaaiak eee eee ae teen eeadieaten 7.74 
Hotels: and restauranion cosh ao osetia node nas pac Pete 84 
Eger 2.2 ic.00 5 = face kona Red ee HL ie as ca 4-95 
Mercantile; wholesale and) retailing 2236) ns do ca on on hw 24.62 
Manfacttising. all kinds od fone ses wlod oe cbsack Se weresvens 39.44 
Publie. accounlatits 4.'3)..6. 45:54 «ed ooe Cae nad we als Ao hah .I9 
Pantie ANG CECORANGE. 20 <0 ee ate Ra ceds Kee as taeda 61 
Printing, publishing, binding and engraving................. 5.47 
Plumbiig and: steam fittiies = i bn te ea ee ae I. 
EY QRGSHIONAL (5. 6 os u4 cee daa eee Cie ie eRe terete eae aes 84 
PV ORRGRSS cad Fue Tee Ve eee a ee oe eens da eae 4.94 

100.00 


The corporation and partnership insurance in force shows an 
average policy of $11,717, and is distributed among the following 
plans: 


Ordinary likes. 1.5 20 aS ask wee hae ee ee 
Swenty-pagmient lite ©. occa San Peete aeae en 15.22 
Twenty-year’ endowititent 7s 30... e808 e255. SViok oss cane geet On 8.84 
ROEMES 2 «Soin nines < aden palig hoa d Sbled aaa eeeee a bald eae ee 41.10 
CHNCH PIANG os iS aca’ Oe Sa eRe Mele Cee ae oes 8.7 





FACTORS OF SUCCESS. 


An overwhelming majority of persons if asked to define the de- 
termining factor of an agent’s success would readily reply, largely 
developed persuasive powers, and would, in all probability, be con- 
siderably surprised if any accepted authority ventured to suggest that 
so commonly held a view was entirely erroneous. Nevertheless, those 
who have observed deeply—looked under the surface of things, so to 
speak—will have no hesitation in relegating persuasive powers to a 
subordinate position in the agent’s equipment. To talk anybody into 
taking something they have no wish to possess is an unsatisfactory 
operation at the best. It means the acquisition of a reluctant client, 
one whom it is necessary to constantly urge to renew the contract, and 
who in the nature of things is ever seeking for an excuse to back 
out. Hence it so frequently happens that a man with persuasive 
powers of a very high order may be a brilliant new business pro- 
ducer, but as a collector he proves an egregious failure. He could, 
one may assume, be as successful in persuading a client to pay the 
periodical premiums as he was in placing the policy at the outset, but 
the operation involves time, which, to the agent, as to other men, is 
money, and the special inducemert to use his peculiar talents in this 
particular direction is wanting. Herein we have one of the inborn 
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business weaknesses of business produced by some “‘specials.” It 
is good business as far as that goes, but secured in such a 
way that the collector finds the duties relegated to him ren- 
dered so excessively difficult as to lead him to welcome its disap- 
pearance. And when that stage is reached, the inevitable end is easy 
to foresee. 

3ut if persuasiveness is not of the paramount importance it is so 
generally believed to be, what special quality or power has the ad- 
vantage over it? The answer is an aptitude for creating the desire 
in a person to want assurance. Some may be moved by home sym- 
pathies, and an appeal to their finer feelings will prove successful. 
Others, again, may have the desire created of doing as prominent 
neighbors have done, and one or two striking instances are some- 
times surprisingly effective in this direction. Then there is the ap- 
peal to self-interest, to that personal gain which, in these latter years 
has, very unfortunately, some would have us believe—the argument is 
open to discussion-—-so largely. supplanted the original form of as- 
surance. Other methods will suggest themselves, which, with care, 
can be employed to the one end of causing a man to want insurance, 
and, with comparatively few exceptions, the vulnerable point in 
every man will easily be reached in the end if the agent goes to work 
systematically and tactfully, as well as intelligently, in the conduct of 
his canvassing —Commercial World, London. 





WORK AND PRODUCE, 


The great iron Nemesis of industrialism sits in grim judgment 
over every worker. He knows no favorites. To everyone from the 
man who cleans the windows to the president of the great corpora- 
tion; from the mean to the mighty, and all the gradations that lie 
between, he issues the same injunction. ‘Here is work, go ahead and 
do it. If you deliver the goods, I don’t care how; if you don’t, I 
don’t care why!” In the various grades of fulfillment of this lies 
either success or failure. In other words, “Producer, produce!” 





TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE—A PARADOX. 

The object of taxation is in general to provide the State with an 
adequate revenue, but in all cases the indirect effects are important, 
and sometimes provision of revenue is considered of secondary im- 
portance. Accordingly it has been the policy of governments to 
discourage the consumption of spirituous liquors on account of their 
tendency to injure the health and corrupt the morals of the people. 
Nations, again, have imposed duties on imports with the view of 
protecting and encouraging home industries. Theoretically and 
practically, then, the promotion of social and moral ends may be 
considered one of the fundamental principles of taxation. 

Another principle upon which it must rest is equality. By that is 
meant equality of sacrifice, the apportioning of the expenses of 
government, so that no one man shall feel more or less inconveni- 
ence from his share than does any other man, 

With these principles established, is it not paradoxical to find the 
government on the one hand bending its energies to the suppression 
of the vices of its people, while on the other, discouraging the opera- 
tion of a system which in the few decades of its existence has be- 
come a potent factor in the social and economic advancement of 
the race? 

The government imposes its heaviest taxes on those commodities 
which enter into the vices of its citizens. Thus does it aim, as it 
should aim, to discourage those things which tend to lower our 
social level and retard our economic progress. On the same hy- 
pothesis, it should avoid any discouragement of those agencies which 
make for economic advancement and social uplifting. 

Productive power, which is the basis of all sound economies, must 
build asylums and poor houses, prisons and penitentiaries; the liquor 
traffic fills them, as to from fifty to eighty-five per cent of their 
inmates, and then taxes productive power for their support. 

Excessive per capita taxation comes of too little per capita pro- 
duction, or too much per capita immorality and crime. Crime and 
its punishment, vice and the fruits of vice, cost more than all legiti- 
mate and necessary government. 

Man is the unit of civilization. We spend millions on schools and 
teachers to improve the unit, and to develop in the citizenship that is 
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to be those mental and moral qualities that lead to industry, thrift, 
and a proper discharge of social responsibility, yet when man at- 
tempts to carry out the principles thus.inculcated in his mind, by pro- 
viding through life insurance for the economic loss incident to his 
death, he is compelled to pay the State for the privilege.—Fidelity 
Monthly Bulletin. 





THE LAW OF AVERAGE. 


Keep in mind that the law of average is the groundwork of the life 
insurance business, and that it applies with equal force to your suc- 
cess or failure in soliciting. 

Success in soliciting follows in practically an unvarying ratio, sys- 
tematic, intelligently directed effort. The greater the effort, the 
greater the ratio of results. Interviews to-day mean applications to- 
morrow, so if you would increase your success average of to-morrow, 
increase to-day your average of effort. Keep at it, everlastingly at it, 
and by the law of average, you will succeed in the measure of your 
effort.—Fidelity Monthly Bulletin. 





RESPONSIBILITY. 


In a life insurance company everybody, from the office boy to the presi- 
dent, is held responsible by somebody superior in authority except the 
agent. He has no superior and is responsible only to himself. This 
independence is pleasing and beneficial to some, but is undoubtedly re- 
sponsible for many failures. 

It is human nature to slow up when the pressure is taken off. You 
may as well recognize this weakness in your business relations and pro- 
vide for it. Being your own boss and depending on your own,success, 
can you afford to be any easier on yourself than you would be on any 
other man over whom you had authority? If you were employing a man 
to work for you, and were paying him out of your own pocket, would you 
not require at least eight hours good work from him per day? Would 
you not require his undivided attention to your business? Certainly 
you would. 

You are in your own employ; as employer what are you going to re- 
quire of yourself as the one employed? This is a serious question; 
your success, your personal welfare, and that of your family if you have 
one, depend on how strict you are with yourself. Some men are so fond 
of themselves that they hate to see themselves work. 

I know of at least one man, however, who has faced this problem 
frankly and met it properly. He requires eight solid hours of good work 
from himself every day; if somebody comes along and takes a half hour 
of his time telling him the latest jokes, he charges that off and makes 
it up before the day’s work is done. Sometimes he has to work in the 
evening to get even with himself for such a loss of time, but anyway 
he does not go to bed until he has done eight hours good work. 

It is a fine thing to be your own boss provided you are a good one.— 
Robert T. Furman, Reliance Life. 





CHANGES UNWISE, UNPROFITABLE. 


After a policy has been well started and premiums paid for some 
years, it forms, without the least question, the best possible contract 
that a person can secure, and anyone who argues differently has only 
some ulterior purpose to serve. 

Two among many of the reasons why it cannot be bettered are because 
it is secured at a rate lower than it would be possible to obtain similar 
protection on account of increased age and because a policy cannot be 
abandoned for another without a definite financial loss upon the one 
given up. 

The best results in life insurance are secured at the maturity of the 
contract. It is a poor business transaction to surrender a policy at any 
other point.—The Union Mutual. 





A GILT-EDGE INVESTMENT. 


Disregard every other factor of life insurance except the protection it 
affords in event of death, and it is, even by that partial view, an invest- 
ment of high rank. It has, for instance, many of the strong points of a 
good bond, being safe, guaranteed and impregnably secured. And it has 
at least the advantage that it can be purchased by small annual instal- 
ments, while bonds must be paid for in full. 

It is not the common practice to refer to a life insurance policy as an 
investment, and yet there are good reasons why it might be so desig- 
nated. In the elements of reliability and security, it certainly surpasses 
many of the purchases made by the ordinary man in the course of a 
business career under the mistaken impression that they are invest- 
ments.—The Union Mutual. 








